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N the 25th September, 1513, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, closing 

a sixty miles’ march across the isthmus which unites North 

with South America, first beheld from the heights of the Sierra 
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de Quarequa, that magnificent liquid expanse which covers more 
than one-half of the surface of the globe. Six years after Balboa* 
had drunk the glory of the mighty prospect— 


“ When with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien, 





six years after he had waded knee-deep through the waves, and, 
armed with sword and shield, had taken possession of the new 
Ocean for the crown of Castile, Magellan appeared, and, tra- 
versing the “ great water” from S.E. to N.W. in a course of more 
than 10,000 geographical miles, enriched the world with the dis- 
covery of the Marianne and Philippine islands, Following the 
track of the renowned navigator across the ocean, whose tem- 
porarily placid surface procured it the mal-appropriate name of 
the Pacific, a succession of illustrious commanders finished that 
“work of noble note” which Magellan had so gloriously commenced, 
and which he was perhaps debarred by his premature fate alone 
from bringing to as glorious a completion. Somewhat more than 
forty years after the first circumnavigation of the globe achieved 
by Magellan’s companion Sebastian el Cano, a Spanish sailor, 
Juan Fernandez, descried thie island to which he had the honour 
of giving his name, the island associated with the adventures of 
Alexander Selkirk, and with the immortal romance of Defoe. 
Two years later Mendana first beheld the Solomon Isles; and 
twenty-eight years later the group of the Marquesas de Men- 
doza. ‘The Sandwich Islands, Papua, or New Guinea, and some 
portions of New Holland, were all discovered in the early half of 
the sixteenth century. Exactly a hundred years after Gaetano 
had seen at least one of the Hawaii, or Sandwich group, the 
famous Abel ‘Tasman brought to light Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand (1642), and in the following year the Tonga and 
Fiji clusters. In 1768 Bougainville first sighted the Samoan 
group, and nine years later Cook revealed to the world the Sand- 
wich Islands, hitherto known, it is possible, to the Spaniards, 
but to the Spaniards only. ‘The classical Portuguese historian 
Barros, the contemporary of Magellan and Camoens—the first, 
according to Humboldt, to recognise the true physical and ethno- 
logical character of the South Indian Malayan Archipelago—was 
equally the first to propose that the Australian Polynesia should 
be distinguished as a fifth portion of the earth. 

By modern geographers, Polynesia, in its widest extension, has 
been understood to include the numerous islands which lie in the 





‘* Not Cortez, as in the Sonnet by Keats, here quoted. 
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Pacific to the east of the Philippines, Moluccas, and Australia, 
and stretch away to within a few degrees of the West coast of 
America. So defined, this oceanic region is ethnographically 
distributed into Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia Proper. 
Melanesia—or the area of the Black, or Papuan, 2.e. frizzly-haired, 
population—includes Papua, or New Guinea, the longest island 
in the world, and all that continuous insular reach south of the 
Equator, from New Ireland to New Caledonia. Micronesia com- 
prises the Pelew islands, the Carolines, the Marianne, or Ladrone, 
and the Tarawa, or Kingsmill groups. Polynesia Proper, ex- 
tending eastward from Tarawa to Waiho, or Easter Isle, inclusive, 
and from Hawaii north to New Zealand south of the Equator, 
comprehends the whole of the intermediate island-world, with the 
exception perhaps of the Fiji group. For the purpose of this 
article we reject from the Polynesian category Micronesia, or the 
Pelew-Tarawa region, covered by the Brown race, and Melanesia 
or the area of the Black race, retaining, however, the interme- 
diate and ambiguous Fiji islands. Thus circumscribed, our 
Polynesia corresponds very closely with the Polynesia Proper of 
the ethnographical legislators. Among the inhabitants of this 
oceanic area a similarity of race, language, religion, customs, and 
government, sufficiently attest identity of origin. Ethnologists 
indeed regard it as clearly established that the Polynesians Proper 
are sprung from the Malay family. This bold and enterprising 
pirate-people, issuing from Sumatra, their primitive settlement, 
founded Singhapura, A.D. 1]60, and about a century afterwards, 
Malacca. The tirst arrival of Hindoos in the Indian Archipelago, 
if we may trust Javanese annals, occurred about a.p. 800; while 
the Mohammedan migration began a.p. 1278. ‘The Malay 
exodus from the same insular region to Polynesia is conjec- 
tured to have taken place “ after the Hindoo influence began to 
prevail there, and before the arrival of the Mohammedan traders 
and settlers from Arabia.” 
The presence of the Black or Papuan element in the various 
islands of Polynesia is explicable on the hypothesis that the In- 
dian Archipelago and Malay Peninsula were primitively inhabited 
by a dark race, exterminated or absorbed by a brown race of 
Indians, connected perhaps with the woolly-haired tribes still said 
to exist “in the mountain range which traverses the Eastern side 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.”* In support of this, or a not 
dissimilar hypothesis, Professor Latham refers us to a proximately 
black variety among the existing populations of Protonesia (i.¢., 
the Malaccan Peninsula and Indian Archipelago), from whose 
inferior social position and restriction to the interior and more 





* Shortland. 
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impracticable parts of the island, he concludes that the Protone- 
sian Blacks are the descendants of the older occupants. It is to 
be regretted that we are unable to institute a comparison between 
the mythological systems of Polynesia Proper and that of Mela- 
nesia ; but as we are not aware that any new light has been thrown 
on the subject since the distinguished ethnologist already cited 
affirmed that no part of the world is less known to us than these 
Papuan islands, the interesting parallel is inevitably precluded. 

This preliminary survey of Polynesian diffusion will serve to 

show the reasonableness, if not the necessity, of some such geo- 
graphical circumscription as that which we propose to adopt. For 
the purpose of mythological illustration, moreover, the area indi- 
cated will be found to be sufficiently explored, if we further re- 
strict it'to six representative groups, namely, the New Zealand, 
Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Tahiti, and Hawaii groups. 
. The Mythology of Polynesia, like that of every part of the 
habitable world, consists of a mass of legends and traditions, cele- 
brating the achievements of gods, heroes, and men, “in constant 
juxtaposition and reciprocal sympathy.” Mythology is the em- 
bodied popular belief; the fanciful conjectural religion of the 
unscientific mind. Guesses or stories respecting the origin of the 
world, fabulous explanations of natural phenomena, legends about 
the rise and early progress of a nation, or the fortunes and 
adventures of divine or semi-divine beings, form its heteroge- 
. neous and characteristic subject-matter. This mythology, though 
it may occasionally appropriate a historical element, and some- 
times unconsciously or even intentionally intimate a moral, is, as 
Mr. Grote so ably argues, “a special product of the imagination 
and feelings, radically distinct from history and philosophy.” 
Neither in the myths of Greece, the Sagas of Scandinavia, the 
wild legends of the Red Indian, nor the traditions of Polynesia, 
taken as a whole, can we recognise a system of artificial symboli- 
zation or a simple distortion of historical fact. As the genesis 
of this Fictitious Faith, or, as it is often called, Idolatry, or 
Paganism, is sometimes ‘regarded, even in our own days, as a 
corruption of a supposed primitive revelation, or as a Satanic 
suggestion, or weak invention of the ENEMy ; and as in spite of 
repeated explanations, it is still very far from being generally 
understood, a brief expository notice of the bases of mythological 
belief will hardly be considered superfluous here. 

“There is,” says the author of the “ Natural History of Religion,” 
“an universal tendency among mankind to conceive all beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to every object those qualities with 
which they are familiarly acquainted, and of which they are im- 
mediately conscious.” Wieland again, in his “ Agathodemon,” 
traces the origin of the adoration of the powers of nature pri- 
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marily to the ignorance of mankind, in the early stages of the 
world, of the real causes or laws by which those powers act; and 
secondly, to the innate propensity of man to reflect the image of 
the things which he can and does see on the things which lie be- 
yond the contact of his senses. Similarly, J. P. Richter, though 
from a different point of view, remarks the instinctive compul- 
sion under which we lie, to see always an objective me, an alter ego, 
first in a human body, not our own, which, because it resembles 
our own, we invest with a corresponding consciousness ; and then, 
even in unorganized bodies to which, though without life, we 
nevertheless attribute animation. With this propensity to see our 
own humanity reflected in all similar or assimilable phenomena, 
is closely connected that habitual bias to Personification which, 
as the same author remarks, is so irresistible that we personify 
even our own attributes, the domestic implements that are of 
service to us, and the plank that rescues us from shipwreck.* 
This spontaneous self-projection is exhibited wherever passion 
predominates over reason, as in the child, the savage, and the poet. 
The infant beats the offending table, with which it has come into 
contact; the savage pronounces the ticking watch alive, pinching 
and hitting it, as if expecting it would squeak out ;t+ the poet, 
who finds the mountains, sea, and skies a part of him and of his 
soul, sees “ the Apennine walk abroad with the storm,” or feels 
the waves bound beneath him “ as a steed that knows his rider,” or 
watches the river gliding “ at its own sweet will,’ or gazes on the 
stars till he fancies they “have feelings.” Wordsworth, indeed, 
overborne by a wild imaginative sympathy, asserts, “tis my faith 
that every flower enjoys the breath it gives.” So profound, so 
invincible, so universal is the spontaneous bias which impels us 
to interpret nature by humanity, to presuppose in all her move- 
ments and aspects a more or less exact resemblance to our own! 
Well says the wisest of modern poets, “Man is a true Nar- 
cissus; he delights to see his own image everywhere: and he 
spreads himself underneath the universe like the amalgam behind 


the glass. . . His wisdom, his folly, his will, and his caprice, 
he attributes alike to the animal, the plant, the elements, and the 
gods.”t 


In this rudimentary interpretation of nature, all substances 
were immediately vivified or deified through a species of natural 
magic, the instinctive action of the feelings and the fancy. Asa 
rule, a mere spontaneous sentiment preceded and long predomi- 
nated over the imaginative and generalizing faculty, though in 





* See first and third sections of Jus de Tablette, in “ Quintus Fixlein.” 
+ “The Tonga Islands,” vol. i. p. 57. 
£ Goethe’s “lective Affinities.’ Bohn’s Standard Library, p. 28. 
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certain exceptional cases of rare and individual endowment, a 
Polytheistic creed may possibly have anticipated this original 
Fetichism ; for it is from Fetichism that Polytheism is naturally 
derived. This derivation is effected by a growing tendency to 
abstract and generalize in all cases “ where the mind can at once 
recognise in a multitude of things, one and the same power of 
affecting human interests.” “Hence,” as has been observed, 
“each god took the place of a troop of fetiches, which were thence- 
forth permitted or reduced to serve as his escort.” In this way 
a divine, and for the most part invisible, being superseded the 
deified tree or hill, or rock or river; as the adoration of fire, in 
all its concrete phases, was superseded by that of the fire-god 
Hephaistos. “ As thought advanced, not only all physical agencies 
capable of ready generalization, as Night, Morning, Sleep, Death, 
together with the more obvious of the great emotional agencies, 
Beauty, Love, War, but by degrees also the ideal products of a 
higher abstraction, as Wisdom, Justice, and the like, were seve- 
rally accounted the work and manifestation of as many special 
divinities."* Those who find it difficult to reproduce this primi- 
tive philosophy of mankind, or who cannot readily conceive how 
ideas can have been mistaken for persons, will find their efforts 
to realize and comprehend this earlier condition of the human 
mind in some degree assisted, if they will recall the fact, that 
before Newton had discovered the true causes of the tides, the 
distinguished astronomer Tycho Brahe proposed, as an explana- 
tion, that the regular ebb and flow twice every twenty-four hours 
was the slow respiration of the globe itself, to which he must 
consequently have ascribed a kind of animal nature or life. To 
complete the auxiliary process, the student must also remember 
that in no very remote antiquity, even concrete general terms 
were pronounced to be names of a particular kind of entities called 
universal substances ; so that MAN was supposed to be not an 
aggregate of individual persons, but an abstract or universal man 
distinct from these.t+ 

Around these primitive types of Fetichism and Polytheism have 
gradually accumulated the exaggerations of poetic fancy and 
popular wonder, the inventions of the spontaneous myth-maker 
or the systematic narrator. This is the shape which most 
mythologies, including that of Polynesia, have now assumed. 
Experience, moreover, demonstrates that these two forms of the 
early fictitious philosophy often coexist at the same period and 
in the same national creed, though not in the same degree, the 





* See Mill’s “ Dissertations and Discussions,” vol. ii. p. 307-308. 


+ Arnott’s “Survey of Human Progress,” p. 23; and Mill's * Logic,” 
vol, ii, p. 313, 4th ed. 
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predominance of one over the other supplying the test by which 
we ascertain what is really the religious faith of a given people at 
a given time. It is indeed probable that an absolute and ex- 
clusive Fetichism had never an appreciable historical existence, 
while Polytheism, on its part, constantly exhibits traces of the 
ruder creed which it has superseded ; something in the same way, 
perhaps, as, in the progression of animal life, certain physiological 
characteristics that eventually become unmeaning superfluities, 
are transmitted from one species to another, as is conjectured to 
be the case with the callosities on the legs of horses, or the 
osseous projections on the ribs of the ostrich. As Polytheism 
grew out of Fetichism, so, by a further extension of the gene- 
ralizing and abstracting process, Polytheism is refined into Mono- 
theism ; the germ of the monotheistic creed lying in the tendency 
of the human mind to subordinate a multitude of inferior deities 
to one acknowledgedly more powerful than the rest, and thus, 
from the notion of a supreme god, ultimately to advance to the 
nobler conception of the only God. Thus theology, in its three 
principal phases, is characterized by the predominance of feeling 
in the first, fancy in the second, and reason in the third. 

This cursory review of the philosophy of the question will 
facilitate the comprehension of the nature and origin of the 
mythology of Polynesia, as represented in the systems of our six 
typical groups, with the first of which, the Britain of the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the antichthon of the mother country, we shall 
commence our philosophical excursion. 

As regards the religious belief of the Maori, or native of New 
Zealand, it.seems universally agreed that it includes no recogni- 
tion of a Supreme Creative Intelligence. Not only, indeed, is 
the theologian of New Zealand a systematic polytheist, but so 
repugnant to his prepossessions is the monotheistic principle, that 
Te Heu-heu, the powerful chief of Taupo; and an unexceptionable 
exponent of the popular creed, actually ridiculed the idea of the 
creation of all things by one God. “Is there,” he triumphantly 
asked, ‘‘ one Maker of all things among you Europeans? Is not 
one a carpenter, another a blacksmith, another a ship-builder ? 
And so it was in the beginning; one made this, another that. 
Tine made trees; Ru, mountains ; Tangaroa, fish. Your religion 
is of to-day, ours from remote antiquity.” 

This religion of remote antiquity, ag embodied in legend and 
tradition, may be described as a full-grown Polytheism, betraying 
a Fetichistic origin and terminating in a later metaphysical 
idealism. The New Zealand Hesiod, as expounded by Mr. Taylor, 
assgns six successive periods to the process of Evolution: 
theperiod of Thought, the period of Night, that of Light, of Land, 
of sods, and of Men. The generation of Abstract Ideas pre- 
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ceded that of concrete realities. Thus, from Conception came 
the Increase, and, by a succession of emanations, Thought, Re- 
membrance, Consciousness, and Desire came into existence. 
The Word next became fruitful, and brought forth Night—the 
lofty, profound, impalpable, and invisible night, during whose 
reign there were no eyes to the world. The fourth period com- 
mences with our old friend, Nothingness, who, practically dis- 
proving the maxim that out of nothing nothing comes, brings 
into existence the Begetting, the Increase, the Abundance, and 
finally becomes the remote progenitor of the Atmosphere, the 
Firmament, the Moon, the Sun, thrown up above as the chief eyes 
of heaven, the early Dawn, the early Day, the Mid-day, and the 
Blaze of Day. 

In Mr. Shortland’s simplified report of the cosmological pedigree 
of New Zealand, Night produces Light, and the Clear Light of 
Day produces Nothingness (absolute nothingness, we presume) 
who produces Nothingness the Possessed, who produces Nothing- 
ness the Made-excellent, who produces Nothingness the Fast- 
bound, who, after all these acts of Nihilistic procreation, by a 
paradoxical kind of arithmetical progression, produces Nothing- 
ness the First.* With the living Breath, the Atmosphere, and the 
Moisture the metaphysical genealogy ends and the Fetichistic 
begins. Rangi, the sky, once perhaps the universal object of 
human adoration, was the offspring of Moisture. Rangi slept 
with Papatuanuku, “the wide-extending plane”—+.e., the Earth. 
Heaven and Earth next became the parents of the gods of Light, 
for there were two grand orders of gods, the first and most 
ancient being the gods of Darkness, whose common ancestress 
was Hine-nui-te-po, Great Mother Night. 

“ The general idea of heaven was that it was asolid and opaque 
body, spread out upon the earth, which was flat as a board.’ 
There were no less than ten or eleven heavens, each heaven being 
distinct. The lowest, separated from the earth by a solid trans- 
parent substance like ice or crystal, was the reservoir of the rain, 
resembling the “expanse” of the Semitic cosmogonist, with is 
windows or gratings, through which descended the world-destroy- 
ing waters of the Noachian Deluge, much as when Tawaki cracked 
the pavement of the New Zealand sky by dancing on it in his 
rage, the rain fell on the earth and caused a deluge. Of the 10- 
maining heavens we can fnention only the Heaven of the Winis, 
the Heaven of Spirits, and, highest and most glorious of all, the 
Heaven of Light, the chief habitation of the gods. 

The earliest offspring of Rangi and Papa were inanimate, beng 
Kumava, Sweet Potato, and the hardy, shade-loving Fern-rot ; 





* See, also, Thomson s “Story,” vol. i. p. 107. 
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for in the beginning, the heaven and earth so closely adhered to 
each other, that light could not penetrate them, and their children 
were compelled to live in darkness. The first living being they 
produced was Tane, or Tane-mahuta, the father of trees, and 
birds, and forest insects ; the second was Tiki, the father of Man, 
perhaps more rightly designated Haumie-tiki-tiki, god of the 
uncultivated food of men. Our mother Twilight, it seems, was 
not born. She is prettily said to have been formed out of the 
earth by the quivering heat of the Sun and the Echo. ‘The third 
son of Rangi and Papa was Tutenganahau, the author of Evil, 
or more correctly, perhaps, Tumata-uenga, the god of men and 
war. The fourth was Tuhu, the author of Good, or, according to 
a varying legend, the god of the cultivated food of men. Ta- 
wirimatea was the name of the father of the winds; that of the 
fish-god and father of the ocean was T'angaroa—an appellative 
which, in a modified form, recurs in Tonga, Tahiti, and Hawaii. 

Weary of the continued darkness, the children of Papa and 
Rangi, unconsciously imitating the Titans of Greek fable, resolved 
to hold a council for the purpose of deciding what was to be done 
with their parents, that the earth might be rendered fruitful. The 
god of evil or war advised that they should be put to death, but 
the forest-father recommended their forcible separation. To this 
last proposal all the brothers consented, save only the New 
Zealand AZolus, who strongly resisted this primeval divorce 
measure, and who still, reinforced by his progeny, the mighty 
winds, and dreading that the world may become too beautiful, 
carries on that elemental war which he first waged with his 
brothers on the separation of their Titan-like parents. This 
separation was partly effected by Tutenganahau, or ‘'umata-uenga, 
and partly by ‘T'ane-mahuta, who, firmly planting his head on his 
mother, Earth, rested his feet against his father, the Sky, till, 
seemingly anticipating the movement in the nursery rhyme, “ up 
entirely went Rangi, down entirely went Papa.” ‘Thus, by Tane, 
the forest-god, were heaven and earth divided; “the night was 
made distinct, the day also was made distinct.” But though for 
ever separated by their undutiful children, Heaven and Earth, 
says the poetic mythologist, still retain their mutual love. Her 
soft warm sighs ever rise up to him, ascending from the woody 
mountains and valleys, and men call them mists; and the vast 
Heaven, as he mourns through the long nights his separation 
from his beloved, drops frequent tears upon her bosom, and men 
seeing these, term them dew-drops. 

This curious tradition is not limited to New Zealand. It re- 
appears in Tahiti, where also we find the gods Tane and Tiki (as 
Tui), and Hine-nui-te-po or Great Mother Night; and where the 
name of the god who elevates the Heaven heretofore connected 
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with earth by the insignificant plant Teva (draconitum polyphyl- 
lum) is Ru. 

The unnatural children, whose cruel achievement we have 
recorded, are the six original deities of the New Zealanders. 
Under the name of Atua,* a term says D. Thomson, which 
resembles the Sanscrit word Deva, they recognise them as the 
objects of supreme adoration, praying to them for forest-birds, 
for fertile crops of wild or cultivated food, for success in war, for 
favourable winds, for fine weather and abundance. ‘‘ When the 
whale spouts and fish leap out of the sea, they are said to be doing 
these feats in honour of their god Tangaroa. When men clear 
primeval forests for cultivation, they sing, ‘ The children of Tane- 
mahuta are laid low.’” 

In Mr. Shortland’s version of the traditionary genealogy of New 
Zealand, Te Tangata, or man, is the offspring of Tane and Paia. 
According to Mr. Taylor, Tiki supersedes Tane, appearing as the 
true Oceanic Prometheus; for he is said to have formed man 
after his own likeness, either by taking red clay, kneading it with 
his blood, and then giving breath to the image ; or by mixing clay 
with the red ochreous water of swamps, moulding it into his own 
form, conferring on it his own name, and calling it Tiki’s likeness. 
Again, Sir George Grey and Dr. Thomson expressly designate 
Tumata-uenga, the Father of Men. Analogous divergences occur 
in Hellenic mythical genealogy. 

The descendants, then, we will say, of Tumata-uenga multiplied 
on the earth until the birth of Maui—the grand hero of the New 
Zealand mythology. Maui had five, or perhaps six sons, the most 
celebrated of whom was Maui of the Topknot, the symbol of his 
father’s power. It was he who, aided by his brothers, fished up 
Hawaiki, with his grandfather's, grandmother's, or some ancestor's 
jawbone. It was he who, going far to the eastward, to the very 
edge of the place out of which the sun rises, tied that luminary 
to the earth with ropes which have since become the solar rays. 
It was he, too, who travelled far into the third division of the 
world, and who, unable to. prevent the sun from going down, 
fastened it to the moon, so that when the sun sets the moon is 
pulled up at the other side of the earth. Finally, it was this demi- 
god who tried to drain Hine-nui-te-po, and whose attempt and 
failure “ brought death into the world and all our woe.” For the 
rest of his achievements we refer all who are interested in them to 
Sir George Grey's delightful volume of Polynesian tradition, the 
fairy mythology of New Zealand. 





* Atua,=“ beyond, as a man’s shadow; ‘hence a spirit, the shadow of a 
man, God, or anything beyond our comprehension.”—Rev. Richard Taylor, 
“ New Zealand,” p. 202. 
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The numerous successors of Maui must. be passed over in 
reverential silence. Atleast, we can do no more here than specify 
Tu, the god of war in the North, and Maru, the god of war in the 
South, Tonga the god of sickness, and Manika, the father of fire. 
Various powers, cognate with Tonga, who took up his abode in 
the forehead, presided over the different parts of the human body, 
and inflicted pain or produced consumption and emaciation. From 
some of these superhuman denizens of the earth were derived the 
several families of the animal kingdom, as the eel and conger-eel, 
the lizard, and the shark, his brother. 

With the worship of the gods in New Zealand is associated that 
of ancestors. The spirits of the dead are supposed to be intimately 
acquainted with all terrestrial events. In general, their interest is 
confined to the people or tribe to which they belong. They 
attend the army, direct its movements, administer counsel or 
inspire courage. These omniscient spirits are the souls of eminent 
chiefs. From them all punishments in this world emanate. 
They guard with jealous care the sacred restrictive institution 
called Tapu. Entering into small carved images of wood, rude 
statuettes dedicated to the ancestral spirits, they make them their 
temporary abodes, and thence hold converse with the living. 
Sometimes they communicate their will in dreams, sometimes 
they approach mortals, in their waking hours, speaking in a 
mysterious voice, half whisper, half whistle, like the spirits of the 
Greek and Hebrew under-world—a sound so exactly resembling 
the true necromantic susurrus, that the student of New Zealand 
theology is inclined to resolve this supernatural articulation into 
an act of ventriloquism, as the authors of the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament appear to have done in the case of 
the Hebrew Ovoth.* 

Among the New Zealanders this ancestral cultus sometimes 
takes the form of star worship. Heroes were thought to 
become stars, of more or less brightness, according to the number 
of the victims whom they. had slain in war, and whose spirit and 
power they had appropriated by ocular deglutition. A kind of 
demigod, on earth the swallower. of eyes, became after death a 
bright luminary in heaven. ‘To one of their semi-divine ancestors 
the people of these islands dedicate the rainbow. Not only is it 
the residence of Uenuku, but it serves also as an oracle, according 
to its dexter or sinister position, announcing the approval or dis- 
approval of an expedition. In some instances the spirits of these 
deified ancestors enter the bodies of lizards, spiders, and birds, 
moths, flies, and the mouths of priests, whose words or deeds during 
the period of possession were considered as the immediate acts of 





* See Gesenius on Isaiah, viii. 19; xix. 3. 
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the indwelling deity. The gods and divine heroes had, as we have 
just intimated, their ambassadors on earth. The priesthood, 
encircled with a sacred halo, was sypplied by the noblest families 
in the land. It isa proof of the extreme antiquity of this people 
that the very language, in which the unintelligible chants addressed 
to the gods are composed, is, like the Sanscrit of the Brahminical 
priesthood, unknown to the laity. The hereditary priest-chiefs 
(for here the offices are generally united) number among their 
functions the enforcement of the laws of Tapu, the healing of the 
sick, the conduct of the ceremonial of death and birth (infant 
baptism is a New Zealand rite), and the instruction of the young 
in the popular songs and traditions. They also tattoo the body ; 
advise in war and peace, in famine and plenty. Especially they 
interpret the wishes of the gods, now observing the flight of birds, 
the fall of meteors, the brightness and position of stars, or drawing 
their inferences from dreams, or from rainbows, or from shadows 
on water. 

The religious creed of the New Zealanders includes a belief in 
a posthumous existence. They do not admit a resurrection of 
the body, but they maintain the immortality of the soul. Po, or 
Night, is the proper name for Hades, but Reinga, the Leaping- 
Place, or entrance to it, seems to have superseded its use. ‘There 
were perhaps two distinct abodes for departed spirits—this Reinga, 
situated in the midst of the sea and accessible through a cavern 
in a precipitous rock near Cape Maria, in Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and one of the lower compartments of Rangi, or the sky. Neither 
of these residences in the other world was a place of suffering. 
Offences were held to be punished in this world, not in the next. 
Unlike Christians, the New Zealanders had no dread of a pro- 
longed existence of future agony. Social distinctions survive the 
grave; chiefs remain chiefs, and slaves on earth are slaves in 
Hades. There isin the New Zealand, as in the Greek mythology, 
a mysterious functionary who conducts the spirits of the newly 
dead to their post-mortem destination. This Maori Hermes is 
called Tawhaki. We may add that besides a land Lucifer, whose 
name is Whiro, there is also Taniwha, a sea-monster, whose 
office is to punish evil-doers. 

Taniwhas and Ngararas, the dragons of the medieval Maori, 
once spread general terror and desolation. Happily, there were 
not wanting St. Georges in New Zealand to undertake the 
chivalrous task of freeing their country from these “ Gorgons and ° 
Hydras and Chimeras dire.” The Proteus-like Taniwha, chang- 
ing from whale to lizard, lizard to crocodile, and crocodile to eel, 
alone remains in proof that the ancient spirit is not dead. To 
Taniwha, the presiding deity of the landslip, is ascribed that 
terrible catastrophe which, even in our own day, doomed to pre- 
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mature destruction sixty men of Taupo, including their redoubt- 
able chief Te Heu-heu, the self-styled descendant of the great 
Snow-mountain Tonga Riro, so distinguished for his quarrel with 
another male mountain, his rival for the affections of a small 
volcanic female eminence in the neighbourhood. 

Among the fabulous monsters of New Zealand, we notice Maero, 
the wild man of the hills, who occasionally makes a descent to 
the plains to carry off anything he can get; and Taipo, a night- 
wandering spirit, who sits on the tops of houses, like a super- 
natural Tom-cat, conversing civilly enough with men, but most 
ungallantly departing the moment a woman opens her mouth. 

Gods, demigods, and the portentous tenants of the land and of 
the sea, are not the only beings that people the mythical world of 
New Zealand. The Patu-paearche, the White-clothed Giants of 
the hills, with whom are closely allied the Tuariki, or little gods, 
probably originate in the deification of the morning mists. They 
are seen only in the early day and seldom appear alone. They 
sing loud, delight in playing on the flute, make love to mortals, 
and are the reputed parents of Albinos. From them men are 
said to have learned the arts of fishing, and weaving nets. They 
seem to be strange fairylike personages, with a romantic preference 
for the unreal over the real, if we may judge from one of the 
Polynesian legends, in which they carry off the shadows of Te 
Kanawa’s jewels, leaving behind them the costly substances, “ the 
hearts of the fairies being quite contented at getting the shadows 
alone.” 

The poetical traditions of the Maori celebrate a distant and 
larger, and a nearer or smaller Hawaiki, as the double cradle of 
their ancestors. The identity of real and mythical names and 
associations, disposes us to seek the former in the Havii of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the latter in the Savii of the Navigator's 
group. Legend still relates how the Hawaiki emigrants, in their 
fleet of many canoes, reached the fertile shores of the Northern 
Isle when the trees were covered with blossoms, and scattered 
themselves over the country, propitiating the Genius Loci in a 
prayer which is still preserved as a modern charm. “TI arrive,” 
sang the intruding chief, “ where an unknown earth is under my 
feet. ‘T arrive at this land, a resting-place for me. O Spirit of 
the Earth ! the stranger humbly offers his heart as food for thee.” 
The date of this emigration, as determined by Dr. Thomson from 
a careful examination of the genealogical trees left by the priests, 
is about a.p. 1419—“‘a date corresponding with that of the 
arrival of the gipsies in Europe.” 

The native songs of the F1y1ans, unlike those of the New 
Zealanders, throw no light on the darkness of their remote anti- 
quity. No tradition intimates a former emigration, nor an early 
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intercourse with other peoples except for temporary purposes. 
The distinguishing peculiarities which separate the East from the 
West Polynesians, seem to meet in Fiji, and to betoken by their 
- partial combination a confluence of their two races. “ At the east 
end of the group,” continues the principal elucidator, “the Asiatic 
peculiarities are marked, but die away as we go westward, giving 
place to such as are decidedly African but not Negro.” Of all 
the islanders eastward, the Tongans only excepted, the Fijian is 
the equal, but while vastly superior, in form and features, to the 
Papuan Black, he approaches him in colour. On these and 
similar grounds, Mr. Williams argues, “ there can be little doubt 
of the Fijians’ connexion with the darker races of Asia.” 
Physiologically modified, here and there, by intercourse with the 
Tongan race ; united by language to all his neighbours ; subjected 
like them to the characteristic institution called Tapu, the Fijian, 
as a kind of intermediate type, has some title to be admitted 
among the Polynesians, whose mythological beliefs we have 
undertaken to describe. 

Among the people of the Fiji group, as is also the case with 
the natives of Tahiti, fetichistic speculations and practices still 
preserve an incredible and highly instructive prominence, side by 
side with the conceptions and fancies of a decided though savage 
Polytheism. Fijian theology not only attributes a spirit to 
animals, vegetables, stones, and tools, but even proclaims its 
immortality. The footmarks of the ghosts of dogs and pigs 
impressed on the margin of the fountain, whose waters bear them 
to the shores of the eternal world, at once contirm and reward the 
faith of the Fijian pietist; while the souls of canoes, houses, 
plants, and pots, swimming on the consecrated stream, convince 
the hitherto sceptical observer that the boat wherein he catches 
his fish, or the kettle in which he boils his yam, shares with him 
“‘the same pleasing hope,” the same ardent “ longing after immor- 
tality.” In this happy land, even the cocoa-nut may readjust its 
“‘vapid vegetable” affections, and aspire to win the heart of some 
beloved horticultural object, not lost but gone before, to the 
bright and better world of Mburotu. 

Mburotu, the Fijian Elysium, with its cloudless sky, its scented 
groves and pleasant glades, is one of the two great compaftments 
into which the Fijian Hades or Mbalu is divided. The remain- 
ing section, Murimuria, is a region of less perfect happiness. 
Into this under-world the good and the bad are admitted, on 
terms of absolute equality,—the idea of moral retribution scarcely 
entering into the established system of religion. From the 
privileges of this sublime impartiality, one offence, that of celi- 
bacy, is rigorously excluded. The savage divinities of Mbalu, 
like the softer deities who preside in our European paradises (on 
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earth) never forgive this crime against the most sacred interests 
of society. The admirers of the matrimonial institution will, 
accordingly, experience a malevolent pleasure when they learn 
that in Fiji the unmarried man, hated of gods and ladies, has to 
encounter in another world that mysterious personage “ the 
Great Woman.” If he is happy enough to escape punishment 
from her, a new adversary awaits him. He falls into the hands 
of Nangganangga, the Bitter Hater of Bachelors, and is dashed 
to pieces on the large black stone which forms the seat of the 
implacable avenger. 

Another grim tyrant of the invisible realm bears the name of 
Lothia. Samuialo, or Soul-killer, is his colleague. Stationed on 
the brink of a huge fiery cavern, he precipitates into this burning 
abyss the spirits of the departed. The crimes that, next to the 
commission of single-blessedness, most incur the divine dis- 
pleasure, are neglect of the tatoo by women, and the absence of 
true military renown in men. ‘The female sinners are scraped up 
and made into bread for the gods; the transgressors who have 
not slain an enemy, are pounded into a heap of filth with a club. 
On the other hand, the ghost that has had many wives and great 
wealth, or has ruled over a powerful people, destroyed numerous 
towns and slain many in war, is regarded as highly meritorious, 
and passes through the deep waters of the Kaurandia lake, till he 
arrives at Murimuria or perhaps Mburotu—regions of difficult 
approach, “ yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned that 
privilege by virtue.” 

Apparitions frequently appear to the Fijians. Spirits are sup- 
posed to assume the human form at will. 

“Some (says Mr. William) speak of man as having two spirits. 
His shadow is called the dark spirit, which they say goes to Hades. 
The other is his likeness, reflected in water or a looking-glass, and is 
supposed to stay near the place in which a man dies. Probably this 
doctrine of shadows has to do with the notion of inanimate objects 
having spirits. I once placed a good-looking native suddenly before a 
mirror. He stood delighted, ‘ Now,’ said he, softly, ‘I can see into 
the world _of spirits.’”’ 

This curious passage will remind us of an analogous psycho- 
logical division in the Greek mythology. It also strikingly 
illustrates the mode in which the fancy sometimes gives to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name: as Wordsworth, speak- 
ing of the unenlightened swains of Pagan Greece, suggests that 

“ Sunbeams upon distant hills, 
Gliding apace with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.” 


The Fijian, indeed, like the Greek of old, peoples with invisible 
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beings every remarkable spot—the lonely dell, the gloomy cave, 
the desolate rock, and the deep forest. The “ Little Gods” of 
Fiji seem to resemble our fairies. They are no taller than 
children of five or six years old. Assembling in troops on the 
mountain tops, they sing unweariedly, delighting with their melody 
the favoured listener. 

The Fijians are said to be unacquainted with idols properly so 
called. They reverence, however, certain stones as shrines of the 
gods, and regard some clubs with superstitious respect. Select 
birds, fish, plants, and men, are supposed to have deities closely 
connected with or residing in them ; somewhat as in New Zealand, 
rocks, trees, rivers, fountains, and even eels, are regarded with 
reverence, having prayers preferred and daily offerings made to 
them. 

In the mythology of Fiji, the nobler objects of adoration are 
divided into two classes, Kalou vu, gods strictly so called, and 
kalou yalo, deified mortals. The exalted personages of the first 
grade are considered to be absolutely eternal; the chiefs, heroes, 
and monsters which form the second class, though raised far above 
humanity, are subject to its passions, its accidents, and its 
imperfections, including death itself. ‘The Pantheon of the 
Fiji group contains many deities.” Of these the supreme is cer- 
tainly Ndengei. An impersonation, perhaps, of the abstract idea 
of eternal existence, he is susceptible of no emotions and no 
sensation except hunger. Sometimes he is worshipped under 

- the form of a large serpent, the symbol of eternity ; sometimes 
he is represented with the head and part of the body of that 
reptile, the rest of his form being stone, emblematic of immutable 
duration ; and sometimes he is reported to have assumed the 
human shape. This deity is the chief inquisitor of the world of 
spirits. Next in rank to Ndengei, stand his two sons Tokairambe 
and Tui Lakemba, mediative deities, whose office it is to transmit 
to their father the prayers of departed souls. According to some 
traditions Ndengei has only one son, Mautu, apparently an 
impersonation of the bread-fruit. The grandchildren of Ndengei 
occupy the third rank. Special and local deities, they preside 
over islands and districts. A fourth division is made up of 
Ndengei’s distant relatives. They enjoy only a delegated power, 
and have no jurisdiction beyond their own tribe. Nearly every 
chief has a god of his own, and different classes have their own 
tutelary deities. Rokova and Rokola, or Rokora, are the divine 
patrons of the carpenter; Rako Voua and Vosovakandua protect 
and prosper the fisherman. We can neither admire the personal 
appearance nor panegyrize the intelligence, the taste, or the 
morals of many of these gods. One of these high and mighty 
potentates is a leper; another is a giant sixty feet high ; another, 
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a winged man, with one enormous tooth, emits sparks of fire as 
he flies; another was produced from the centre of a large stone ; 
and a fourth whimsically insisted on being born from his mother's 
elbow. One of these handsome deities is a sort of prototype of 
the Siamese twins ; another has eight eyes; a third, eight arms ; 
a fourth is wooden-handed ; and one, more outrageous than all 
the others, has the impudence to possess, and, we presume, the 
audacity to fill, no fewer than eighty ubdominal, or what 
Mrs. Malaprop would in this case very properly call them, eighty 
“abominable” regions. We pass over such wretches as Kum- 
bunavanua, the Rioter, Mbatimona, the Brain-eater, Mainata- 
vasara, the Slaughterer; nor, we fear, can much be said for 
Ndauthina, who steals women of rank and beauty by torchlight, 
for if his taste is good, his morals are not unexceptionable. 

The cosmogony of Fiji is very imperfect, or is very imperfectly 
made known to us. There is, however, more than one legend 
which accounts for the appearance of man upon earth. A small 
kind of hawk built its nest near the dwelling of Ndengei. The 
god was so pleased with the two eggs deposited in it that he 
resolved to hatch them himself. Two human infants, a boy and 
a girl, were the results of this divine incubation. To support 
them, Ndengei caused bananas, yams, and taro to grow round 
them. In process of time they became man and wife, and had 
numerous offspring which peopled the world. Another legend 
represents Ndengei as trying his prentice hand on man, but fail- 
ing sadly in his first attempts. It was no better when he came 
to make the lassies O! His first specimen of womanhood was 
such a failure that it provoked the censure of some critical deity, 
to whose suggestion we owe it that feminine humanity was 
altered to its present form. In some parts of Fiji a kind of con- 
tinuous creator is known. He is named Obe, and on Obe the 
blame of all monsters and malformations is very conveniently, if not 
very philosophically, laid. In Wilkes’s narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, the legend related by the natives 
is not very flattering to themselves. “All are said to have been 
born of one pair of first parents. ‘The Feejee was first born, but 
acted wickedly, and was black; he therefore received but little 
clothing. Tonga was next born; he acted less wickedly, was 
whiter, and had more clothes given him. White men, or Papa- 
langis, came last; they acted well, were white, and had plenty of 
clothes.” The Fijians have a tradition of a flood or deluge, in 
which eight persons were saved, before the highest places were 
covered by water, in the great rain, by the god of the Carpenters 
and his head workman Rokola. The number of persons rescued 
omnes with the number saved in the Bible account of the 
lood. 

[Vol. LXXVIT. No. CLII.]—New Serrss, Vol. XXI. No. II. Y 
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Mr. Shortland’s experience of a similar tradition of a deluge in 
New Zealand, which an instructed and long-resident missionary 
identified with the flood of Genesis, but which on inquiry our 
author found to be no more than a local inundation, warns us to 
be slow to accept these water myths in evidence of a universal 
deluge. Interpolation is always possible, and occasional corre- 
spondence does not prove identity. Such myths, however, it may 
be right to add, are prevalent among the Polynesians. In the 
Sea of Kahinarii, the deluge of the Sandwich Islands, as in the 
flood of Ruahatu in the Society Islands, Mr. Ellis finds additional 
indications of the universal catastrophe recorded in the Mosaic 
writings. To us these legends are the natural, if not inevitable, 
expression of traditionary faith in a real or supposed local deluge, 
sometimes perhaps conceived to be coextensive with the world of 
a savage geographer. With water for one of the most conspicuous 
agents of destruction, it would be really wonderful if there were 
not as many tales of a flood as there are islands, continents, or 
peninsulas. 

After a three days’ sail from the Fiji group, our great sea- 
hero, Captain Cook, reached the luxuriant coral shores of Tonga- 
taboo, the eponymous island of the Tonga, or Hapai group, the 
Friendly Isles of the adventurous sailor. The intercourse between 
the Fijians and Tongese has of late years been frequent. The 
Tongese regard the Fijians as more polished than themselves, 

defer to their opinions, and imitate their manners. Yet it is 
believed that of all the nations of the South Seas the Tonga 
people stand alone in the almost chivalrous respect which they 
show to women. Moreover, although their decalogue does not 
necessarily exclude theft, or even murder, and they discard the 
retributive element from the idea of a future existence, they firmly 
believe that the gods approve of virtue and are displeased with 
vice. When asked what motives they had for correct behaviour, 
besides the fear of misfortunes in this life, the persons thus inter- 
rogated replied, “The agreeable and happy feeling which a man 
experiences when he does ‘any good action, or conducts himself 
nobly and generously, as a man ought to do.”* It is, it will be 
understood, a tenet of the secular theology of Tonga, that all 
human miseries are the punishments of crime, inflicted by the 
gods directly on the offenders themselves, or vicariously borne by 
their egi, or chief. There are no penal settlements in the “ other 
world” of the Tongese. The happy island of Bolotoo receives 
among its fragrant and unfading bowers—the home of gods and 
demigods, the haunt of all beautiful birds, the Eden where 
delicious flowers and fruits are ever plucked to be for ever 





* “The Tonga Islands,” vol. ii. p. 141. 
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renewed—the finer or more ethereal body within the body, which, 
after its separation from the solid substance, with which it is co- 
extensive, enjoys as a god or spirit an immortality resembling 
that of the primitive divine intelligence. The Tongan Paradise, 
however, is somewhat exclusive. It admits only the aristocratical 
and fashionable ghost. The Toras, or common people, have no 
life beyond the grave. Thus the Tongan theology is very unlike 
the Fijian. The one promises heaven to the immortal part of a 
deceased house, a decomposed plantain, or a broken chisel; the 
other denies it even to human beings who are not princes (egi) 
or lords (metabooles), or the sons and brothers of lords (mooas). 
In the religion of Tonga, however, as in that of Fiji, everything 
is in extremes. It is for the most part either Paradise or annihi- 
lation with these foolish people, who seem quite unable to appre- 
ciate the fascinating perspective of an immortality of torture. 
Who would believe that “‘ when Mr. Mariner acquainted some of 
them with the Christian doctrine of eternal punishment, they said 
it was very bad indeed for the Papalangis (white men)” ? 

The patrician, or, rather, the princely spirit has the privilege 
and power of leaving for awhile the delightful shades of Bolotoo 
and of returning to Tonga to inspire priests, relations, or others, 
or to appear in dreams to those whom it wishes to admonish. To 
enter into the bodies of lizards, porpoises, and water-snakes, and 
in such questionable shapes to appear to the gratified eyes of 
men, is the prerogative only of the primitive gods. 

These gods, or Hotooas, the Atuas of New Zealand, are the 
absolute dispensers of good and evil to mankind. That they, like 
the subordinate deities, will never have an end is certain; but 
that they had a beginning, is one of those propositions which can 
neither be established or refuted ; for, as the Tongese would say, 
“We were not there to see.” Of these original deities there are, 
perhaps, as many as three hundred, most of whom seem to be 
‘private individuals” rather than “public characters.” Their 
most singular distinction is, that they either live in a great many 
houses, or else in none at all. They have also several priests or 
none at all. Thus Tali-y-Toobo, the Patron of the King, and 
seemingly the old original and permanent god of the Tongese, who 
in war appears as the celestial Commander-in-Chief, and in 
peace sees to the general guod of the nation, has at least nine 
town and country houses, but, probably as a compensation, not a 
single priest, unless it be the King himself, whom we are told he 
sometimes inspires. This surmise, however, can searcely be cor- 
rect, as the next, original Power in rank, Tooi-Fooa-Bolotoo, 
chief of all Bolotoo, and the god of titles and titled: persons, has 
several priests, as well as numerous houses. Higooleo, again, the 
Tail-guarding, or perhaps Tail-bearing god, and a very distin- 
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guished deity, comes badly off. He has neither house to live in 
nor priest to bless him. Tooboo-Toty (Tooboo the Mariner), the 
god of voyages and maritime expeditions, and an intimate friend 
of the god of the winds, has several houses, but possibly only one 
priest. Alai Valoo (Valoo means eight), patron of the royal 
family in general, and the late king's aunt in particular, has a 
consecrated fencing at Ofoo, and a priest to match. Hali Api 
Api, the Road-crowded, Togi Oocummea, the Iron Axe, and 
Tooboo, the Short, seem to be all equally ill provided with man- 
sions and ministers ; at least none of them appears to have a roof 
over his head, and one alone can be said to have benefit of clergy. 
The four last gods are the minor deities of the sea and of voyages. 
They are inferior to all their predecessors, but live pretty much 
on terms of equality among themselves. Their proximate supe- 
rior, Alo Alo the Fanner, the god of wind, weather, rain, harvest, 
and vegetation, has two houses, one at Vavaoo, and the other at 
Lefooga, and a priest at each place. The last of the chief primi- 
tive deities is ‘Tangaloa, whose home is not unknown in New 
Zealand. He is the god of artificers and arts. It is doubtful if 
he has any house dedicated to him. He has several priests, who 
appear to have no objection to make themselves generally useful, 
for they are all carpenters. It was Tangaroa, according to Mr. 
Mariner, who fished up the Tonga Isles from the bottom of the 
sea. Commander Wilkes, however, attributes this expiscatory 
achievement to our New Zealand friend Maui, who, “in the days 
when the sky was so near the earth that men were obliged to 
crawl,” came to reside on this sweet little isle of his own catch- 
ing, having first drawn several other islands, or perhaps the world 
itself, out of the sea with a hook and line.* We must not forbear 
all mention of an obsolete sky-god, called Langi, the Rangi of 
New Zealand. 

Next to the original gods in rank, came the demigods, if we 
may so call them, or the souls of deceased nobles and chiefs, who, 
like their superiors, possess the power of dispensing good and evil, 
though in a limited degree. In the Tonga Elysium, the egi, or 
king’s relations, are all but equal to the gods ; the lords, or meta- 
booles, are also admitted as the ministers of the gods, but they 
have not the power of inspiring priests ; it is possible, but not 
certain, that their relations, the Mooas, also go to Bolotoo. The 
third in rank—at least in our enumeration—are the original at- 
tendants or the old servants of the gods. It is strange that 
natives of Bolotoo, as they are, they should yet be inferior to 





* “The hook was in the possession of the Tooitonga family till about 
thirty years ago, when it was accidentally burnt, along with the house in 
which it was kept.”——Zonga Islands, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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their once terrestrial fellow-divinities. The fourth class in the 
Pantheon. of Tonga, are the Hotooa Pow, or mischievous gods, 
who fer their own pleasure inflict all kinds of petty evils on man- 
tiad. Frolicsome, Puck-like beings, the Hotooa Pow lead 
travellers astray, trip them up, pinch them, jump upon their backs 
in the dark, and cause the nightmare and frightful dreams. They 
are never seen. Last of all, and the only known specimen of his 
class, comes Moooi, whom Wilkes half identifies with the well- 
known Maui. Moooi is the god that supports the earth, not on 
Atlantean shoulders, but on his prostrate and subjected form. 
He excels all the gods in personal bulk, and therefore in weight. 
Naturally enough, this heavy deity never inspires anybody, and 
happily for us he never leaves his situation. ‘He has no house 
dedicated to him. When an earthquake happens, it is supposed 
that this god, feeling himself in an uneasy posture, is endeavour- 
ing to turn himself round ; and on such occasions the people give 
loud shouts and beat the ground with sticks, which is supposed 
to have the effect of making him lie still. They have no idea of 
what he lies on, nor ever make any inquiries about it.”* 

The next subject that invites attention is the cosmogony of the 
Tongese. The world is of doubtful origin, and possibly coexist- 
ent with the gods. In the morning of time there was no land 
above the water, except the island of Bolotoo, which, like the 
gods, the ocean, the solid sky, and the heavenly bodies, has pro- 
bably always been. ‘“‘ Respecting the earth, their notion is, that it 
has a flat surface ending abruptly, which the sky overarches. If 
you ask them why the sea does not run over, the answer will be, 
How can I tell? I have never been there to see; there are rocks, 
or something to border it, probably. With regard to the sun and 
moon, they pass through the sky and come back some way, they 
know not how. As to the spots in the moon, they are compared’ 
to the figure of a woman sitting down and beating gnatoo. When 
the moon is eclipsed they attribute the phenomenon to a thick 
cloud passing over it: the same with the sun.” 

The Tongan traditions of the origin of mankind are various. 
A legend known to the chiefs, but of which the bulk of the people 
are quite ignorant, represents Tangaloa to have sent his two sons 
to Tonga, which divine influence had enriched with trees, herbs, 
and animals—the antitypes of those in Bolotoo, but, unlike their 
celestial ideals, subject to decay and death. Of these sons, the 
youngest, whose name was Vaca-acow-ooli, was wise and inventive ; 
but the eldest, Toobo, was indolent and envious. In the end he 
resolved to kill his brother, and one day meeting him, when he 
was walking, he beat him till he died. Scarcely was the first 





* “The Tonga Islands,” vol. ii. p. 113. 
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murder perpetrated, when the indignant father came frem Bolotoo. 
Summoning the family of the victim, he bade them sail to the 
east, and inhabit the great land which was there, adding “ be your 
skins white like your minds, for your minds are pure: you shai 
be wise, making axes, and shall have large canoes.” Turning to 
the murderer's family, he continued, ‘‘ You shall be black, because 
your minds are bad. You shall not be wise in useful things, 
neither shall you go to the great land of your brothers. But your 
brothers shall come to Tonga and trade with you.” In Wilkes’ 
sketch of the Tongan cosmogony, Maui,the substitute of Tangaloa, 


before had been eaten raw. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that this, or something like this, was the primitive legend, and 
that the Cain and Abel of Oceania could never have existed but 
for the later suggestions of missionary intercourse. Another 
tradition relates that some of the minor gods and goddesses of 
Bolotoo, wishing to see the new world which Tangaloa had fished 
up, embarked in a large canoe and arrived at the island of Tonga. 
Breathing the air and feeding on the produce of the place, it was 
decreed that they should forfeit their immortality, people the 
world with mortals, and dwell no longer amid enduring forms, 
but amid things that change, and fade, and pass away. The loss 
of immortality, consequent on eating terrestrial food, recorded in 
this legend, recurs in the tale of the beautiful daughter of Langi, 
and may be compared with the effects which the seeds of the 
pomegranate of Hades produced on the slender-ankled child of 
the fair-haired Demeter in Hellenic fable. In contrast to these 
fictions of forfeited deity, the Tongan people have a story among 
them respecting an island of immortal women— enchanting 
Calypsos, who kill with kindness the wandering mariners of the 
southern waves. This fable, it should be said, is suspected to be 
a Fijian importation. It is not limited, however, to Tonga and 
Fiji, but is prevalent at Hamoa. 

Hamoa, or Samoa, the third group in our mythological circle, 
is said to be the most beautiful of all the insular clusters in the 
Pacific or in the world—a sort of rainbow-coloured paradise of 
golden fruits and gorgeous birds. Savia, one of the cluster of 
islands, is described by Kotzebue, the Russian navigator, in glow- 
ing hues. “ Its lofty mountain,” he tells us, “ was enveloped in 
thick white clouds, which seemed to roll down its sides, while the 
majestic summit rose into a cloudless region above them. Among 
all the Polynesian islanders, the men of Samoa rank in point of 
personal appearance second only to the Tongese.”* When young, 





* Wilkes’ “ United States Exploring Expedition.” 
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the women are sometimes pretty, and but litile darker than a 
South American Spaniard. <A few years ago the Samoans had 
no idea that there was any country or any world but their own. 
White men were at first regarded by them as spirits, whom it was 
impossible to kill or hurt, and the earliest ships which touched 
their coasts were considered as heavenly messengers prognostica- 
ting some dreadful calamity. Of their ancient religion, a brief but 
striking description is given in “ Wilkes’ Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition.” The Jupiter of their Olympus, 
Tangaloa-lagi, receives less religious veneration than the deities 
of war—Tamafaiga, who entices them to battle, Sinleo, who leads 
them into it, and the goddess Onofanua, who encourages them to 
fight;—three military personageswho recall,says Dr. Hartwig, “the 
Hellenic Trefoil or Triad, Eris, Ares, and Enyo. Mafuie, the once 
powerful God of Earthquakes, has outlived the glory of his prime. 
The myth which accounts for the decline of his empire is enter- 
taining. We give it, slightly altered from Wilkes’ first volume. 
Talago, who possessed a charm capable of causing the earth to 
open, coming to a well-known spot called out, “Rock, divide! 
Iam Talago, come to work.” The earth separating at his com- 
mand, he went down to cultivate his taro patch. Tiitii, his son, 
watching his father, became acquainted with this charming secret, 
and endeavoured to repeat it. At first the rock refused to open, 
but when he repeated the words, “ Rock, divide! I am Talago, 
come to work,” stamping violently as he did so, the earth separated, 
and he descended. Being a young man, he made a great noise, 
and when his father advised him to be quiet, lest Mafuie should 
hear him, the intrepid youth retorted, “ Who is Mafuie, that I 
should be afraid of him?” Presently observing smoke at a dis- 
tance, he inquired the cause. ‘ It is Mafuie heating bis oven,” 
replied Talago. Tiitii, determining to go and see notwithstanding 
all his father’s persuasions to the contrary, met Mafuie, who 
inquired who he was. “ Are you a planter of taro, a builder, or 
a twister of ropes?” “I am a twister of ropes,” said Titi; 
“give me your arm and I will show you.” Then taking the arm 
of Mafuie, he twisted it off in a moment. Such a practical 
illustration of his powers soon made Mafuie cry out, ‘I want to 
live, I want to live.” So Tiitii took pity on him, and let him go. 
The natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, “Thank goodness ! 
Mafuie has but one arm ; if he had two, he would shake the earth 
to pieces.” 

May we not class this fable with the physicological myths of 
ancient Greece—those invented to account for some striking 
natural phenomenon? The story now cited seems to have 
originated in a desire to explain an observed subsidence of 
volcanic action ; just as the Deluge of Deucalion was invented 
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to explain the geological characteristic of the isle of Thessaly, 
just as the mountain rift was referred by the Greek myth-maker 
to some primeval stroke of Poseidon’s trident. 

In Samoan mythology the God Salefu supports the earth. 
Presiding on a westward island, whence the bad weather comes, dwell 
the gods of lightning, rain, and whirlwinds, Faana, Tinitini, and 
Lamamau. It is observable that there is no such meteorological 
deity in the Tonga Isles as a Jupiter Tonans, the electric fluid 
there, says Mariner, “never having done any mischief of con- 
sequence.” ‘Great power, with well-marked individuality,” 
conspicuousness of a malignant or beneficial character—would 
thus seem to be a prerequisite of that emotional excitement which 
stimulates invention or compels veneration. 

Besides the divinities of Samoa already enumerated, there are 
various inferior or local gods, to whom certain reptiles, fishes, 
and birds are consecrated. In the south side of one of the 
islands, a monstrous lizard is worshipped as an aitu—that is, an 
atua or hetooa. The existence of a similar tradition in the Tonga 
Isles seems to afford an additional proof of the frequent inter- 
course between the two groups. In some few districts, inanimate 
objects, as a branch of bamboo with a bunch of cocoa-nut fibres 
tied on the top, or carved blocks of wood and stone, erected in 
memory of dead chiefs, are worshipped. Among the aitus are 
sometimes included the spirits of the departed. All disembodied 
spirits, however, do not share in the gift of immortality, or reside 
‘with the gods in the island of Pulotu (Bolotoo), where rain never 
falls, where they feast without labour, and are waited on by women 
ever young and ever beautiful. Far from entering into this land of 
pure delight, some spirits have to lament that their sentient ex- 
istence terminates with the death of the body; and others, still 
more unfortunate, dwell in subterranean abodes, and are eaten by 
the gods. The Samoans have no hell. The subjects of fanciful 
forebodings, the inhabitants of these islands observe with watchful 
solicitude the omens which indicate evil or good fortune. A 
comet announces the death of a chief; a dim moon or a brilliant 
starlight night is the herald of the same misfortune. The rain- 
bow of promise, in biblical story, becomes, in Samoan mythology, 
the precursor of war. 

The Samoan saga of the creation of their own limited universe 
is, as Dr. Hartwig remarks, very different from the piscatory 
cosmogony of the western groups. According to this saga, 
Tangaloa, the great god, who lives in the sky, sent down his 
daughter, the bird Tuli, to see what was below. Tuli reported to 
her father that she saw nothing but sea. On hearing this, Tan- 
galoa rolled a stone from heaven, which became the island of 
Savii; then another, which was transformed into Upolu, and 
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repeated the process till the entire group appeared. Dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, Tuli, the Snipe-like, flew back to her 
father, to entreat that the world thus created might be filled with 
inhabitants. At his order she first planted and then pulled up 
some wild vines. From these vine-heaps worms were produced. 
Into the worms spirits were infused by Tuli, and these humanized 
annelids were the first men and women. The Samoans need not 
be proud of their pedigree ! 
“How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai, 

When summer’s sun went down the coral bay! 

‘Come, let us to the islet’s softest shade, 

And hear the warbling birds,’ the damsels said— 

‘The wood-dove from the forest depth shall coo 

Like voices of the gods from Bolotoo.’” 


So sings Byron (versifying a Tonga poem) of the island whence 
the mutineers of the Bounty sailed to Tahiti, the eponymous 
member of our next mythological group, the Georgian and Society 
Islands; for, following the usage of modern geographers, we 
shall include both these clusters under one designation. Tahiti, 
with its coral reef circling the island like a ring, sleeps through- 
out its northern peninsula in a calm and almost windless sea. 
Its rich and varied scenery is a fitting correspondent to the pic- 
turesque mythology of the Tahitians, whose luxuriant fancy has 
peopled the heaven and the earth, the ocean and the mountain, 
with a multitude of invisible spirits. In the rising sun, in the 
moon, walking in brightness, in the dazzling and transient 
meteor, in the howling storm, and the sighing of the evening 
breeze, they recognise the presence of a Deity. For them—to 
quote again from Byron's poetic dream of the South Sea Island— 

“Live not the stars and mountains? Are the waves 
Without a spirit? Are the dropping caves 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ?” 

Mr. Ellis shall answer the question for us. He will tell us 
how this people, of imagination all compact, have traditions that 
represent the sun (ra) as an animated being and the offspring of the 
gods; the moon as the wife of the sun, who was bitten, or 
pinched, or partially destroyed, that is, eclipsed, by the anger of 
the spirits to whose malignant influence she was subjected ; the 
stars as the children of these celestial consorts, or as the spirits 
of heroic men, or as the abodes of the departed. To their sus- 
ceptible vision a shooting star is the flight of a soul, and the 
progressive saltation of the ignis fatuus the tutelary visit of a 
powerful god.* Some imagine the sun to be a fire-like substance, 





* Mr. Ellis, however, may mean to refer the Ignis Fatuus to the Harvey Isles. 
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which, sinking every evening into the sea, and passing during the 
night, by some submarine passage, from west to east, rises again 
from the ocean in the morning. ‘True, the Tahitians themselves 
have never seen it “ fall into the sea,” but some of the western 
islanders have heard, like the Iberians or Germans of old, the hiss 
that follows its plunge into the waves. A curious legend helps us 
to identify the New Zealand cultus with that of Tahiti. Maui, 
an ancient chief or priest, was building a temple, which it was 
necessary to finish before the close of day. Perceiving that the 
sun was likely to set before the work was completed, Maui seized 
that luminary by his rays, and bound him with a cord to the 
— or an adjacent tree, and kept him there till his task was 
one. 

There are numerous other similarities of name, creed, or legend, 
which attest the interconnection of the Maori and Tahitian 
mvthologies. The natives of Tahiti are not indeed the subtle- 
souled psychologists that those of New Zealand proved them- 
selves to be when they superadded the epoch of Thought to the 
epoch of Night. Both, however, alike begin with the palpable 
obscure, with the good old times of chaos and darkness, of fog 
and gloom, when there was no anything but Nothing, when the 
world had no eyes, and there was no mind, no matter, and no 
time, except a Thomas Hood sort of transcendental November— 


“‘No sun—no moon, 
No morn—no noon, 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day : 
No sky—no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No roads—no streets—no t’other side the way.” 


The chronicles of Tahiti, if we may believe Captain Cook, 
reach back to Tatooma and Tapuppa, male or female stones or 
rocks which support our globe underneath. These produced 
Totorro, who was killed, and divided into land. After his death 
and distribution, Otaia and Oroo were begotten.* They married 
and had children, to wit, Land, and a large family of gods. Otaia 
was killed. The widowed Oroo took another wife. At her request 
her son and husband created more land, the animals, the various 
alimentary substances, and finally the sky, which is supported by 
men called Teeferei. 

To the theogony of the great navigator, that of Mr. Ellis bears 
little resemblance. In the Windward or Georgian: group it is 
believed that Taaron and his consort, Ofeufeumaiterai, were 
neither made nor created, but proceeded from Chaos, or were pro- 





* “Voyages,” vol. ii. p. 167. 
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duced by Night. The result of their union was Oro, the national 
deity of Tahiti, Eimeo, and some of the Leeward Islands. Oro, 
his wife, his two sons, and his father and mother, constituted, if 
we follow sacerdotal tradition, the whole of the highest order of 
divinities. Raa and Tane, the tutelar god of Huahine, are also 
included in the number of uncreated Powers. The eight sons of 
Tane and Taufairei participated in all the most splendid prero- 
gatives of the temple-service of Tahiti. In the Leeward group— 
the Society Islands—the theogony is somewhat different. A 
legend relates that Taaroa the Parentless, supreme here as well 
as in Tahiti, existed from all eternity. Constantly moulting or 
casting his “ shell,” and so renewing a body ever invisible to 
mortals, he dwelt in the divine solitude of the highest heavens. 
His first act was the creation of Hina, his daughter. After 
countless ages had passed away, Taaroa and Hina made the 
heavens, the earth, and the sea—the foundation of the world 
being a solid rock, which, with every other part of the universe, 
Taaroa is supposed to sustain by his unseen influence. By the 
power of Taaroa the gods were next called into being. ‘There 
was first the God of Peace, then the Dog-shaped god, whose 
office was to save men from falling from rocks and trees. There 
was a god whom Mr. Barff designates the Polynesian Neptune: 
there was a god of idiots, who were considered as inspired ; there 
was a god with a bald head, and a god called Te Fatu, or the 
lord. The catalogue, which commences, as we have seen, with 
a pacific deity, ends with a belligerent power, the fourth of his 
class. These ten gods constitute the first order of divinities. 
The second rank consisted of inferior beings employed as heralds 
between gods and men. The third rank comprised the descendants 
of Raa, some of whom were of the military profession and some 
of the medical, perhaps army-surgeons. Oro, the apparent medium 
of communication between celestial and terrestrial beings, and the 
figst of the fourth class, owed his existence to a very mysterious 
transaction. The shadow of a bread-fruit leaf, shaken by the 
power of the arm of Taaroa, passed over Hina, and she afterwards 
became the mother of the Tahitian mediator. Subordinate to 
these primeval deities were the Ocean Powers. The most cele- 
brated of these powers, though not exclusively a sea-god, was 
Hiro, whose name, associated with mountain ridge and rock and 
basaltic eminence, was constantly recalled to the mind of his 
worshipper by the visible objects that surrounded him, illustrating 
his history and attesting its reality, as the marks of Hercules’ feet 
perhaps convinced the pious Xenophon of that hero's descent into 
hell; or as the ruins which Justin Martyr saw and mistook for the 
cells in which the authors of the Septuagint Version were fabled 
to have been separately shut up, afforded ocular demonstration 
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to the credulous spectator of the truth of that blundering fiction. 
But to return. Popular tales celebrate the adventures, the 
voyages, the combats of Hiro. They tell of his descent and 
residence among the monsters of the sea, who, while his friends 
were voyaging in a storm, lulled their visitor to sleep “ ’mid the 
coral woods of the weltering floods” till a friendly spirit roused 
him from his slumbers, and rising to the surface, he rebuked the 
god who had raised the storm, and enabled his friends to reach 
their destined port. It is not distinctly stated that the Winds, 
over whom this tempestuous god presided, were individually 
deified. They were presumed to be under the direction of deities 
by whom they were confined in a cave, as, in ancient classical 
belief, King olus detained his refractory subjects—‘“‘ Luctantes 
ventos tempestatesque sonoras’—in the dark mountain holds to 
which the Father Almighty had consigned them. 

In the Pantheon of Tahiti, next in importance to the gods of 
air and sea, are those of the valleys, the hills, the precipices, and 
ravines. For the imaginative people of these islands, “ millions 
of spiritual creatures walk the earth;” so that all casual occur- 
rences are attributed to the immediate action of some deity. If 
a man only stumble against a stone, and hurt his foot, they impute 
it to an Eatoua, and thus may be literally said “ to tread enchanted 
ground.”* Among these eatouas, or atuas, are the gods that 
preside over the mechanical arts, or who practise physic or heal 

_wounds, or expel evil spirits: the god of Husbandry, the god 
of Carpenters, the god of Thatchers, the gods of Games, the 
patron of thieves, and the god of Ghosts and Apparitions. 

After the atuas, or gods, come the oramatuis, tiis, or spirits, as 
objects of worship among the Tahitians. The oramatuis are the 
souls of departed relatives, or of chiefs, distinguished by ferocity 
and murder. They are supposed to reside in the World of Night, 
and are seldom invoked, and then only for destructive purposes 
by wizards or sorcerers. Among the animate objects of their 
veneration, the Tahitians include a number of birds as well as 
fishes. The heron and woodpecker are special favourites with 
the gods. When they approach the temple to feast on the ac- 
customed offering, Deity, with judicious condescension, invariably 
enshrines itself in the bodies of these winged epicures. The 
liberality of Fijian theology recurs at Tahiti. Not only animals, 
but trees, fruit, and even stones, are accommodated with souls. 
These souls, when the objects in which they inhere die, are con- 
sumed or broken, first ascend to the divinity with whom they 
mix, and afterwards pass into the mansion allotted to each. Even 
pigs have a Hades of their own, called Ofetuna. Tahitian ideas 





* See Cook’s “ Voyages.” 
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of a future state are vague and indefinite. The human spirit, 
unsheathed or drawn out from the body by the deity, is seized by 
the varua, conducted to the realm of night, and devoured by the 
gods. ‘Thrice eaten, it becomes a deified or imperishable spirit, 
qualified to “ revisit the glimpses of the moon” and.inspire others. 
At the great festival of the year’s completion, special prayers are 
offered for the spirits of the departed, which, on their liberation 
from Po, or the state of Night, ascend to Rohutunoana, “ the 
Mount Meru of Polynesia,” or entering the body of some inhabi- 
tant of earth, return to this world. The sky which joins the 
ocean at or near the horizon, and from behind which Papalangi, 
or foreigners, are supposed to emerge, consists, in Tahitian belief, 
as in that of the Maori, of ten celestial strata, differently cha- 
racterized, however, from the ten or eleven heavens of New Zealand 
theology, all being alike the abodes of spirits, whose elevation is 
determined by their rank; and the last heaven, the residence of 
the first-class spirits, being not a world of light, but perfect 
darkness. The Paradise, or place of happy souls departed, is 
called Miru, aname suggestive of Indian mythology. ‘The heaven 
most familiar to the Tahiti group is the sweet-scented Rohutu 
already mentioned. It is supposed to be situated near a lofty 
mountain in Raiatea, dignified with the name of Splendid Teme- 
hane. Invisible to mortal eyes, it exists in the Reva, or invisible 
regions. Its radiant air, its delicious fruits, its delicate and 
fragrant flowers, and its beautiful youths and maidens, make it a 
pertect fairyland. Into this perfumed clime the spirits of the 
dead are conducted by Urutaetae, the Tahitian Mercury, not 
without the intercession of the priest who has the St. Peter's keys 
of this kingdom of heaven. The special, though not the exclu- 
sive, subjects of this celestial convoy are the Areois, the members 
of a singular institution in Tahiti. 

This privileged fraternity, which is said to bear some resem- 
blance to the Uritoy of the Caroline or Ladrone Islands, is com- 
posed of seven classes, each of which is distinguished by a mark, 
a stripe or figure, impressed on the side, the shoulder, the arms, 
or the ankle, except the first class, which has the leg blackened 
from the foot to the knee, and the seventh, which does not appear 
to have any such distinctive connotation. This last class, 
usually denominated the pleasure-loving class, includes all who 
are still in their novitiate. Far from being exclusive in its or- 
ganization, the fraternity is accessible to persons of every social 
grade, who once admitted into the society are progressively 
advanced from the lowest to the highest rank in it. The Arevis, 
in general, may be defined as the demireps of the South Sea 
Islands. ‘They are privileged libertines, the superior members of 
which lead a life of luxurious indolence; while on the inferior 
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members devolves the labour of dancing and performing for the 
amusement of the spectators. ‘Travelling from island to island, 
and from one district to another, these children of the rude Tahi- 
tian Thespis recite legends, exhibit pantomimes, and display 
their agility in the dance or wrestling match. From time to 
time, under the presidency of their tutelar deities, Orotetefa 
and Urutetefa, a company of these strolling players is seen 
approaching the shore, with streamers flying, drums beating, 
flutes playing. As they advance to the land, the Areois, attended 
by their chief, who acts as their prompter, appear on a stage 
erected for the purpose, and exhibit the wild distortions and antic 
gestures of their black and scarlet-painted bodies, or roar their 
fantastic songs, mingling with the sound of the drum and flute, 
the dashing of the sea, and the rolling and breaking of the surf. 
Regarded as superhuman beings, the grand masters of the order 
are often treated with a corresponding degree of veneration. 
The vulgar as well as the chiefs hold them in high esteem. 
The agricultural interest alone seems to regard them with dis- 
favour, for the farmers have to supply them with liberal entertain- 
ment; which means, but too often, plunder, cruelty, and desola- 
tion. The Areois are described by Mr. Ellis as monsters of 
iniquity. A sacred order, deducing its origin from the typical 
society nominated by the brothers of Oro, who lived and died a 
celibate life, the Areois, though not debarred the consolations of 
_ matrimony, were prohibited from having, or at least from rearing, 
any offspring. Accordingly, one of the standing regulations of 
the institution, and the indispensable condition of initiation, was 
an inexorable infanticide. The rules of the order of the brother 
gods, Orotetefa and Urutetefa, made child murder the prerequisite 
of membership. To justify the practice and explain the origin of 
this singular institution the following myth has been invented. 
Oro, the son of Taaroa, desired a wife from the daughters of 
Taatu, the first man, and deputed two of his brothers, Tufara- 
painuu and Tufarapairai, to find him one. After a long search 
over all the islands, they-beheld the peerless Vairaumati at the 
foot of the Red-ridged Mountain, and exclaimed at the same 
moment, “‘ This is the excellent woman for our brother.” Re- 
turning to the skies, they informed Oro of their success. The 
god fixed the rainbow in the heavens, one end of it resting in the 
valley at the foot of the Red-ridged Mountain, the other pene- 
trating the skies, and thus forming his pathway to the earth. 
Emerging from the vapour, which like a.cloud had encircled the 
rainbow, Oro discovered the cottage of Vairaumati. The fair 
mistress of the cottage ere long became his wife. Every evening 
he descended on the rainbow, and returned by the same path on 
the following morning to the heavenly world. His wife was soon 
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blessed with a son, who was named Friend sacred to the Heavens, 
and who became a powerful ruler among men. Meanwhile the 
frequent absence of Oro from his celestial companions, induced 
two of his brothers, Orotetefa and Urutetefa, to leave their abode 
in the skies and commence a search after him. Descending by 
the rainbow, in the position in which he had placed it, they 
alighted on the world near the base of the Red-ridged Mountain, 
and soon perceived their brother and his wife in their terrestrial 
habitation. Ashamed to appear before them and offer their con- 
gratulations without a present, one of them was transformed on 
the spot into a bunch of red feathers (uru) and a pig. The sub- 
ject of this double metamorphosis happily recovered his original 
shape ; but the pig and red feathers remained. In after days the 
sacrificial presentation of these symbol gifts in the temple of the 
god must have afforded to the faithful of Tahiti a convincing 
proof of the reality of the transformation which it was intended 
to commemorate. Such a mark of attention, on such an occa- 
sion, continues the legend, was considered by Oro to require some 
expression of celestial commendation. Hitherto the brothers of 
Oro, created but not generated by Taaroa, seem not to have 
possessed the attributes of Deity. Oro determined to make them 
gods, and made them gods accordingly. He did more. He 
constituted them Areois, saying, ‘‘ Be you two Areois in this world, 
that you may have your portion in the government.” Urutetefa 
and Orotetefa, on their accession to these new honours, proceeded 
to select from the different islands the persons who formed the 
first Areoi society, to delegate authority to them, and to authorize 
infanticide, in honorable remembrance of their own celibate and 
childless condition. Such is the mythical origin of this singular 
club—the distinctive institution of Tahiti. 

It is by no means certain that Tahiti was the mother 
country of the present inhabitants of the Hawaiai or Sandwich 
Islands, our sixth mythological group. The popular legends, 
indeed, point to the Georgian and Society Islands as their direct 
region of emigration,—but the word Tahiti, the apparent equi- 
valent of the English word Abroad, is by no means decisive of the 
question, since the persons who are said to have arrived in a 
canoe from a place of that name, and to have taken up their 
abode in these islands, having first asked permission of their 
celestial occupants, may have been merely colonists from a far-off 
country—Tahiti, not in a local or special, but in a general signi- 
fication. Another of these traditions of origin tells us that the 
first inhabitants of Hawaii were the creation or the offspring of 
the divine aborigines: a sacerdotal story attributes the formation 
of the first man to Haumea, a female deity: a third legend 
supposes the chiefs, but the chiefs alone, to have descended from 
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Akea, perhaps the connecting link between the gods and men; 
while a fourth relates that in the olden time, ‘‘ when there was 
nothing but sea, an immense bird settled on the water and laid 
an egg, which soon bursting, produced the island of Hawaii,” 
erelong colonized by a man, a woman, a hog, a dog, and a pair 
of fowls, heterogeneous emigrants from the Suciety Islands. In 
the Pantheon of Hawaii, as in that of New Zealand, we meet with 
the gods Tane, Rono, Tanaroa, and Tu. On Captain Cook's 
arrival at Hawaii, he was regarded as a supernatural personage, 
an Avatar of the second deity in this list, by the credulous 
natives, who supposing him to be immortal, offered sacrifices to 
him, and “ still continue (1818) to pay him higher honours than 
any other native of the earth."* According to Captain King, 
Rono or Orono was a title conferred on a species of Hawaian 
Dalai Llama, as well as the designation of an invisible king who 
lived in the heavens, and with whom, rather than with the ecele- 
siastical emperor, the great seaman, “sent by the gods to civilize 
them,” appears to have been confounded by the inhabitants of 
Hawaii. Of Tane, Tanaroa, and ‘lu, the divine companions of 
Rono, we can learn nothing, save that Tane once entered into a 
miraculous tree. Maru, a war-god in New Zealand, is a malign 
deity in the Sandwich Islands. HKaeapua and Kaneapua, are the 
divine rulers of the sea ; Moaarii, the king of lizards or alligators, 
is a celebrated local marine god. There are also superior powers, 
who, like the clerical rain-makers in our own country, control the 
‘winds and change the weather. Karaipahoa, the Dagger-cut, is 
a terrific divinity; all persons reputed to have died by poison 
are said to have been slain by him. The idols of the Sandwich 
Islands are strikingly hideous ; but flattering likenesses cannot be 
expected, where the moral attributes of the divine originals are 
only too suggestive of the expanded jaws and dog-like teeth which 
figure among their corporeal characteristics. Of all the deities 
of Hawaii, the most dreaded are those who preside over the vol- 
canoes. Péléis at once a mountain and a goddess. In the former 
capacity, Pélé is the primeval abode of the great volcanic powers. 
The conical craters are their houses, where they amuse themselves 
with playing at draughts ; the roaring of their furnaces and the 
crackling of the flames are the music of their dance, and the red 
surge is the surf whereon they sport. Among these grim Tartarean 
powers we may mention the Vapour-king, the Rain of Night, the 
Husband of Thunder, the Fire-breathing Child of War; Vulcan- 
like, hump-backed personages. These brother monarchs found 
fitting correspondents in Pélé the principal goddess, and her 
sisters the Fiery-eyed Canoe-breaker, and the various Cloud-holders 
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so called, as the Cloud-holder encircled with garlands, the 
Heaven-rending Cloud-holder, the Cloud-holder * whose eyes 
turn quickly and look frequently over her shoulders.” Pélé, the 
eldest sister, is especially feared and renowned. A legend tells 
how the fabulous T'amapuaa, the Hog-man of Hawaii, once made 
proposals to this distinguished lady ; how she rejected them with 
contempt, calling him a hog and the son of a hog; how, on as- 
cending from her crater to drive him away, a combat ensued, and 
Pélé, forced to retire, was threatened with destruction from the 
waters of the sea, which the savage centaur poured into the 
crater, till he had nearly put, the fire out ; and how, finally, Peélé 
and her companions, reappearing, succeeded in driving Tamapuaa 
into the ocean, whither she followed him with thunder, lightning, 
and showers of large stones. On another occasion, Pélé was less 
successful. ‘She stood on the top of a hill, in the form of a 
woman, and challenged Kahavari, a chief of Puna, to slide with 
her. He accepted the offer, and they set off together down the 
hill. Pélé, less acquainted with the art of balancing herself on 
the narrow sledges than her rival, was beaten, and Kahavari was 
applauded by the spectators as he returned up the side of the hill.”* 
In attestation of this mythical event, the ascent still bears the 
name of “the sliding-place of Kahavari.” The volcano over 
which Pélé presides has been burning from chaos till now, but 
no great explosion has occurred since the days of Keona. Oc- 
casional outbreaks near the sea, however, have given rise to the 
mythical explanation that Pélé goes by a road underground from 
her house in the crater to the shore. “F ancy still perpetuates the 
creed that she formerly suggested. ‘The untutored mind of the 
natives, in the twilight of doubt and belief, detects in the red lava 
or variegated flame the uncertain form of one or the other of 
their volcanic gods. ‘These fantastic conceptions of Hawaiian 
theology will remind the classical reader of an analogous ex- 
planation of the same natural phenomenon. In Etna and the 
Lipari Isles, the fabling Greek of old saw the chimneys of 
Vulcan’s smithy. 

The New Zealand Goddess of Night, with a slight change of 
name and history, reappears in the Sandwich Islands. To her 
is referred the origin of the world and of the majority of the gods. 
Creation is described as a transition from darkness to light. 
Into Po, or the Place of Night, the souls of the departed proceed, 
either to be annihilated or to be devoured by the gods. Night, 
however, is not the only receptacle of the dead. Akea, or Miru, 
is recognised by some as the Hades to which the breath or 
immortal part withdraws. ‘“ The island-bearing rock” of these 





* Ellis’ “ Tour through Hawaii,” p. 266. 
{Vol. LXXVIL. No. CLII.]—New Serixs, Vol. XXI. No. II. 
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two legendary kings “has little to recommend it to the living, 
whatever attractions it may have for the dead. The land of the 
shades of Hawaii is a place of darkness: their food consists of 
lizards and butterflies. It possesses flowing streams, with which 
they quench their thirst ; and wide-spreading kow trees, beneath 
which they recline. The theology of the Future State seems 
various and indeterminate in Hawaii. In the belief of some, all 
the kings, chiefs, and people of these islands will live again. There 
are, it is said, two gods whose office it is to conduct the spirits 
of these chiefs to their destined dwelling in the heavens, and again 
to return with them to the earth,” where they accompany the 
movements and watch over the destinies of their survivors. In 
one particular instance it was revealed that the spirit of a chief, 
carried to the sky and afterwards attended to this world by 
Kuahairo, would be reunited to a youthful body, and that on his 
resumption of the government and of bis wives, “ the existing gene- 
ration would see and know their parents and ancestors, and all 
the people who had died would be restored to life.” Unfortunately, 
the revelation has not yet been authenticated. Tamehameha 
died, but did not revive after death. The posthumous existence 
of the Sandwich Islanders, as of the Polynesians in general, seems 
wholly unconnected with any retributive award, either for good or 
ill. Spiritual enjoyment is not appreciated by the Hawaiian 
intellect. ‘If there is no eating and drinking or wearing of 
clothes in heaven, wherein does its goodness consist?” With 
Hawaii terminates our mythological exploration. In the extreme 
northern group we see indications of a common origin with the 
extreme southern group. Indeed, the Maui and Waiho of New 
Zealand may be directly derived from the so-called islands of the 
Sandwich cluster. Tane, Rono, Tanaroa, and Tu, are substantially 
the names of the gods worshipped by the Maori, or natives of both 
insular aggregates. Of all the different groups which we have 
examined, those which seem most closely interconnected are the 
New Zealand, the Society, and Sandwich groups. We must not 
omit to add, that the resemblance between the natives of these 
islands and those of Easter Island, also named Waiho, is very 
remarkable. Large stone monuments still exist in this Ultima 
Thule of our oceanic world, in which Mr. Taylor sees evidence of 
a bygone skill, and which he seems to think support his con- 
_jectural inference that Easter Island was the abode of the pro- 
_genitors of the Polynesian race before it had lost some of its 
original knowledge of the arts. Perhaps the Eastern Waiho, no 
less than the Marquesas, the Society group, and New Zealand, 
was colonized by emigrants from Hawaii, as the ancestors of the 
Hawaiians, in their turn, probably came from the Malayan pen- 
insula by way of the Ladrones and Philippine Islands. To point 
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out the ethnological inter-relation of all these island groups, 
however, has only been an incidental object of this paper. To 
establish these mythological affinities has been its primary 
intention. 

The mythology of Polynesia, identical, yet differing not only 
with itself, but with other mythology, indicates at once a common 
point of departure and a fruitful source of variation. The religion 
of Hawaii, or New Zealand, has the same origin with that of 
Greece or of Scandinavia. The Maori, no less than the Pagan 
of Southern or Northern Europe, “ facilitated his conception of 
unfamiliar facts by assimilating them to others which are familiar,” 
and “‘ wherever he saw a motion which he could not account for, 
there he supposed a soul.”* Hence the general resemblance of 
Polynesian mythology to all mythology. The mutual resemblance 
of its different versions of course results mainly from the historical 
unity of origin. Its intervariations, as well as its disaccord with 
European or Asiatic mythology, are to be attributed to a plurality 
of causes, physical and mental—the degree of intellectual endow- 
ment ; the character of the prevailing civilization ; the absence or 
presence of conspicuous phenomena; climate; and geographical 
position. In Fiji, where cannibalism is, or till very lately was, 
rampant, the gods are distinguished by a corresponding atrocity, 
as in Hawaii the terrific volcanic phenomena suggest a Pande- 
monium rather than a Pantheon. In the midst of all these 
divergences we trace the action of the same human mind, the 
presence of the same mental lineaments. Man everywhere in- 
terpreting nature interprets it in a similar way. The Polynesian 
mythology, like all other mythologies, reflects the world with 
more or less distortion. In it we see something of the abstract 
speculativeness of Greece, something of the rough sportiveness 
of Scandinavia, something of the extravagance of Indian fiction. 
If the Polynesian islander believesin the personality of Heaven and 
Earth, he may appeal for confirmation of his faith to the Greek, who 
worshipped mother earth ; and to all the Arian people, who under 
the names of Zeus, Diespiter, Osiris, and Jao, adored Ether as 
the creative divinity. If the Tahitian dreams that the sun and 
moon are alive, he may refer to the Semitic belief, which in the 
book of Job identifies stars and angels. If the New Zealander 
fancies that the souls of chiefs are transformed into those golden 
lights, the similar metamorphosis of Callisto or of Orion, proves 
that the Greek of old was no wiser than he. Nay, Plato will 
bear witness that the stars are visible gods, and Aristotle will 
attest that they are animate bodies and far more divine than man. 
Again, the fairy Giants and the Little Gods of New Zealand, 





* Mill’s “System of Logic,” vol..i. p. 385, 4th ed. 
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andthe Pigmy musicians of Fiji, remind us of the Brocken Spectre, 
of our Pucks and Elves, ‘ whose midnight revels by a forest side 
or fountain some belated peasant sees.” So the rainbow bridge 
recalls the mosaic arch, Bifrost, which offers to the Asar of the 
North a passage from heaven to earth. The Titans, the 
Lestrygons, the Cyclopes, the gods of hills and valleys, of winds 
and ocean, which occur in Hellenic and Roman fable, reappear 
like old acquaintances in the colossal shapes of Tahiti or New 
Zealand. 

With certain occasional tendencies to beauty and repose, Poly- 
nesian mythology never attained to the charm of the Greek fable. 
It takes us rather into the Gorilla foretime of the world. It 
shows us human nature in its loathsome savageness, its cannibal 
propensities, its frantic tiger-like love of human flesh, its depraved 
licentiousness, and its inexorable cruelty. With all that mission- 
ary zeal, not always wisely directed, has laboured to effect, the 
Polynesians are still a long way off from any tolerable standard 
of intellectual or moral culture. Yet, if the people of Samoa look 
back with regret to the days when polygamy was in all its glory, if 
they cannot understand “ why God should be so unreasonable as 
to require them to give up all their wives but one for his conve- 
nience,"* we may remember that even English Divinity, suggest- 
ing a compromise between “low morals and High Church,” has 
questioned not only the practicableness, but the religious necessity 

of this restriction, in the case of polygamous converts. Again, if 
the primitive vindictiveness of human nature occasionally breaks 
out in the South Sea Islands, duelling has scarcely ceased to be 
a European custom, and revenge is still sweet in our northern 
latitude. If a New Zealand chief improves the Lord’s Prayer 
into “ Forgive us our trespasses, but we can’t forgive them that 
trespass against us;” the juvenile London moralist of Mr. 
Mayhew, repeating the petition rightly, comments himself into 
agreement with the gray barbarian, “It’s a very good thing, in 
coorse, but no costers can’t do it.” We suspect, indeed, that the 
Christianity of the Maori often approximates very closely to that 
of our youthful philosopher: “I have heerd a little about our 
Saviour; they seem to say he were a goodish kind of a man; 
but if he says as how a cove’s to forgive a feller as hits you, I 
should say he know’d nothing about it.” 

In fact, as Polynesian mythology has much that is common 
with European mythology, so Polynesian nature has strange 
affinities with human nature. These poor savages, with their 
cannibalism, their infanticide, their anthropophagous gods, and 
human sacrifices, linger on the skirts of civilization, to hold the 





* Wilkes’ “ United States Exploring Expedition,” vol. i. p. 162. 
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glass up to us and show us our ancestral past. It would be 
infinite despair to reflect on what our forefathers were, if we were 
not sustained by the proud consciousness of what we have and may 
yet become. Out of the murderous warfare, the atrocious cir- 
cumstance, and puerile belief of the past, we advance, if we may 
believe the prophet Hope, towards a future of joyful sympathy 
with all sentient existence, of all noble and fruitful industry, of 
all splendid art and majestic science. Can we carry with us into 
this happier world some of these backward but picturesque people 
of the “wondrous mother age”? It is, perhaps, more than 
doubtful. The 200,000 Tahitians of Captain Cook’s time, were 
reduced about ten years since to 8000 or 9000, and the census of 
the Sandwich Islands published in November, 1849, showed that 
a population which once amounted to 400,000, had dwindled 
down to 80,641, with an excess of deaths over births of 6465 
souls.* Evidently, civilization, as hitherto conducted, does not 
agree with the Polynesian constitution. It seems only too likely 
that, with the lapse of the inevitable hours, the Pacific Islanders 
will themselves become a fable, that in the cruel crowding-out 
process which the stronger race seems fated to pursue, the black, 
and the olive, and the yellow varieties of mankind will be annihi- 
lated or absorbed, to make way for the paler and nobler types of 
humanity, till they too fade and pass away before some unima- 
gined birth of Time, verifying in historical fact the tragical 
succession of all mythology, so well portrayed in the thoughtful 
verse of the young poet of Hyperion,— 


“ As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 
Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs ; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth, 
In form and shape compact and beautiful, 
In will, in action free, companionship, 
And thousand other signs of purer life, 
So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty, born of us, 
And fated to excel us, as we pass 
In glory that old Darkness.” 





* a" the Leader, May 11, 1850; see, also, Westminster Review, July, 1856, 
rt. I. 
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1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. 6 vols., 8vo. 
1861. 

2. Suggestions as to Popular Education. By Nassau W. Senior. 
1861. 


ie year 1832 will always be memorable in the history of 
National Education in this country as the first in which a 
sum of money was voted by Parliament out of the public revenue 
to assist that object. The difficulty of settling the relations be- 
tween the system to be established and the various forms of 
religious belief existing among the population, was found so great 
that for seven years—that is, up to 1839—the annual grant 
amounted to no more than 20,0001. This sum was administered 
by the Treasury, and expended in the’ almost unexceptionable 
form of subscriptions towards the erection of school buildings. 
In 1839 a special department of the Government was created to 
administer the increased grant of 30,000J., and the Committee of 
Council for Education arose as one of the standing committees 
_of the Privy Council. Every successive year larger and larger 
sums were extracted from the public purse. In 1859 the expenses 
attending the distribution alone of these swelled up to more than 
18,000/., or a sum nearly equal to the original grant, till, at last, 
the vote for the past year has exceeded the formidable amount 
of 800,0001. 


“The general nature of the administration of the Privy Council 
grants may be most easily understood by viewing the Committee of 
Council for Education in the light of a society, like the National or 
British and Foreign School Society, assisting local efforts to promote 
education, without reference to the religious denominations by which 
they may be made, but supported by general taxation instead of volun- 
tary contributions. This principle was neither selected by the original 
administrators of parliamentary grants, nor invented by them. They 
could adopt no other in the face of the differences of opinion which 
prevailed in the community as to the subject-matter of education, and 
as to the persons to whom its management ought to be entrusted.” * 


But there is one very important feature in the administration 
of the Committee, to which the above statement, extracted from 
the Report before us, and which is called by it “ the largest and 





* Report, pp. 21, 25, 26. 
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most important branch of their operations,” does not apply. We 
mean the present system of pupil-teachers, training-colleges, and 
certificated masters and mistresses. Private enterprise and 
liberality had already afforded examples of what to aim at and 
what to avoid; but it was only by the Minutes of 1816 that 
Government entered upon this new course of State intervention in 
the business of education. What its merits might be, were it 
still only one path in which the energies of the quasi-public 
societies exercised themselves, is one question ; but here we shall 
content ourselves with noting that out of the education grant of 
723,1151. 10s. in 1859, no less a sum than 252,550/. 12s. 11d. 
was spent “in paying stipends of pupil-teachers and gratuities 
for their special instruction.” 

In the administration of a sum of money, the aggregate of 
which had swelled in 1859 toa total of more than four millions, 
it is obvious that the Committee would, and in fact did, acquire 
a very valuable mass of information. This is contained and per- 
haps entombed in a series of reports extending over twenty-seven 
octavo volumes, which are composed principally of the general 
reports of Her. Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. These officials 
are not, however, inspectors of education, and considerable desire 
was expressed some time since, both in Parliament and out, that 
it ought to be ascertained how far the annual grants were bene- 
ficially employed, and if any means could be devised, without un- 
doing any of the good that had been done, of supplementing from 
other sources or by fresh measures, an increasing demand for 
means, which competent judges had already pointed out would 
not stop short of a requirement of at least two millions per 
annum. Accordingly, in 1858, the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present state of popular education in England, and to 
consider and report what measures, if any, are required for the 
extension of sound and cheap elementary instruction to all classes 
of the people, was appointed. 

The Commission, headed by the Duke of Newcastle and Sir 
John T. Coleridge, proceeded to examine the series of reports 
above alluded to; but finding how imperfect these labours alone 
would be, they.determined.to fix their attention upon some de- 
finite districts, or territorial divisions, the conditions of which, 
in respect of education, when minutely investigated, might be 
fairly held to afford good specimens of the general and particular 
state of education in England and Wales. These districts were 
accordingly set out so as to comprise two agricultural, two manu- 
facturing, two mining, two maritime, and two metropolitan groups 
of population. Ten assistant-commissioners were directed to 
examine and report upon them, and the results of their labours 
are contained in the second and third volumes of these Blue-books. 
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Besides, a paper of questions was sent to sixty persons of both sexes 
interested in popular education, whose answers are contained in 
the fifth volume, whilst the sixth is filled with the vivd voce 
evidence which was obtained from others whose opinions or ex- 
perience were deemed valuable. 

The mass of statistics collected during the progress of the in- 
quiry, as to the number of schools, scholars, masters and 
mistresses, and all other topics capable of numeration, has been 
digested, and embodied in a separate part of the Report itself. 
It is divided naturally into two branches—that collected by the 
Commissioners themselves, through the agency of religions and 
central societies and various public departments, and that obtained 
in the specimen districts, which is so minute and exhaustive as to 
afford material, we should think, sufficient to satisfy the most 
enthusiastic analyser of facts. Figures, arranged in every sort of 
table, extend over more than one hundred pages, and to those 
who know how to use them must speak for themselves. We 
observe with satisfaction that the income of the public elementary 
week-day schools, derived from independent sources, exceeds con- 
siderably the Government grant, to say nothing of the aid they 
receive from the eight central societies, the returns of whose ex- 
penditure have been placed in the hands of the Commissioners. 

The fourth volume contains the reports of Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and the present Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, upon the state 
of education in France, Holland, and part of Switzerland, and 
Germany. Mr. Arnold has since published his contribution in a 
separate form, with a preface, and however much the readers of 
this Review may hesitate to adopt his views of the expediency of 
Governmental interference beyond what necessity calls for, we 
cannot withhold the praise due to a very agreeable and instructive 
book. To us, however, the most important document in this 
volume is the inquiry made by Mr. Patrick Cumin into the state 
of the charities which are, or may be made, applicable to the 
purposes of education ; for the results are such as, if impartially 
considered, ought to lead to the most decisive changes in the 
legislation for and the administration and endowment of charities, 
if not to produce a thorough revolution in the ideas commonly 
called up by that much-abused word. 

Of the Report itself we do not now propose to say much, That 
its suggestions and conclusions seem considerably at variance 
with the grounds and the premises contained in it, does not sur- 
prise us, when we gather from their own words that the Com- 
missioners themselves were far from being unanimous in their 
opinions of what ought and what ought not to be done, Mr. 
Senior has still further disclosed on how many important points 
he differed from his colleagues in his “ Suggestions,” which may 
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almost be looked on as a separate and independent report; and 
Mr. Miall has in many places publicly declared his aversion to 
all State interference whatever, and has appealed to the Report 
itself, and the voluminous evidence on which it is based, as con- 
firming the expediency of his views. 

Still, after a diligent perusal of their own words, we cannot but 
believe and endorse the praise bestowed upon all these gentlemen 
by the Duke of Newcastle, when defending them from the “ un- 
kind, ungenerous, and untrue” attack made upon them by Lord 
Shaftesbury, first in Exeter Hall, “where the noble Earl called 
the noble Duke ‘Philosophus,’ and assured the audience that 
every one of them was superior to all the Commissioners in every 
quality of the head and heart which made a man a good Christian ;” 
and then in the House of Lords, when the Duke said, “‘ Of them 
all I will say, that I never saw exhibited in any body of men such 
a spirit of entire impartiality, or a more ardent desire to carry 
out the great object contemplated by the Government in insti- 
tuting the inquiry.” And on the subject of educational charities, 
which will occupy the greater part of our present attention, we 
shall not hesitate to employ the words of Mr. Cumin to a con- 
siderable extent; for he seems such a master of his subject, and 
at the same time to confine himself so closely to the unavoidable 
reflections suggested by the facts he has accumulated, that we 
despair of improving upon him. 

The value of the property, real and personal, in England and 
Wales, which is devoted to charitable purposes, is stated by Mr. 
Cumin, who follows Sir John Kay Shuttleworth and others, to be 
from seventy-five to one hundred millions; and those purposes 
only are considered charitable by the law of England which are 
enumerated by the Statute of 43 Eliz. c. 4, commonly called 
the Statute of Charitable Uses; or which by analogy have been 
held by the courts of law to be within its spirit and intend- 
ment. 

Those enumerated by the Statute are “ Relief of aged, and impo- 
tent, and poor people; maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and mariners, schools of learning, free-schools, and scholars in 
universities ; repair of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, churches, 
sea-banks, and highways; education and preferment of orphans ; 
relief, stock or maintenance for houses of correction; marriages 
of poor maids ; supportation, aid, and help of young tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen, and persons decayed; relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives; aid or ease of any poor inhabitants con- 
ouoing payments of fifteens, setting out of soldiers, and other 
uxes,” 

Many of these objects have now become obsolete ; but, on the 
other hand, fresh ones have been held by analogy as coming 
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within the statute; the principal of which are for the payment of 
clergy, museums, and—with the idea, we suppose, that the State is 
the great pauper—even sums left “to the Queen’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being, and to be by him appropriated 
to the benefit and advantage of my beloved country, Great 
Britain.” So also gifts for public and general purposes are now 
within the statute, although they may be for the benefit of the 
rich as well as the poor. It may be, however, here assumed that 
charitable funds are at present employed in one or other of the 
following ways: for almshouses; for the benefit of the poor 
generally ; or for supplying the poor specifically with bread, 
money, coals, or blankets; for paying apprenticeship fees, or for 
loans ; for the repair of churches, roads, and bridges ; for paying 
the clergy ; for hospitals, dispensaries, and museums ; and finally, 
for education. 

Let us take these in turn, and endeavour from the evidence 
before us to form an opinion how far the charity of dying persons 
has succeeded in benefiting the posterity by whom they were so 
desirous of being remembered. 

Almshouses might seem an unexceptionable kind of founda- 
tion. The idea of some retreat for the old age of hard-worked 
labourers and decrepit old women, other than the workhouse, is 
captivating ; and he would be thought a hard man who proposed 
to destroy these venerable asylums. Yet we are tuld at once the 
expenses of their management are said to absorb about thirty per 
-cent. of the grossincome. The evidence collected on this subject 
being not exactly within the scope of the Commission, is not ex- 
tensive ; but there is sufficient to show that the property which 
supports almshouses might well be diverted to a more useful pur- 
pose. Thus Mr. Martin says: ‘‘ With one exception, the alms- 
houses at Bewdley are in a wretched state, and little, if any- 
thing, more than receptacles for paupers.” Yet their income is 
1051. 4s. 7d. And again, of those at Stafford, he complains of 
them as “ visible invitations to improvidence.” At Salisbury. and 
elsewhere they are in the same state. Sometimes they are tenanted 
by the servants of some influential person, sometimes are used to 
reward some political supporters. 

The. property devoted to general charities appears to be cer- 
tainly not less than 200,000/. a year. The evidence of Mr. Hare 
will at once show what is done with an amount which will soon 
equal a quarter of this sum. 


“Do you know anything of Smith’s charity ?—It is one of the 
general charities. The estate covers a great part of Brompton. A set 
of gentlemen have perpetually to look after the increasing family of 
the Smiths. A pedigree is kept by a firm of solicitors, When any- 
body wants relief from the fund, he applies there. If children are to 
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be put to school, so much is paid; if to be apprenticed, so much ; if 
aid is wanted in old age, so much. This will go on, and it is probable 
the value of this charity will be 50,000/. a year. 

“May any Smith apply then P—No. 

“T am told there is a provision under Smith’s charity for a decayed 
tailor of the family, and that a decayed tailor is always forthcoming ? 
—No doubt. 

“ How old is it —From before the Restoration. 

“Tt has been a perpetual entail, then, upon the Smith family, which 
has lasted now for 200 years?—Yes. There is this principle of the 
Mortmain law, that, although you cannot, under the statute of De Donis 
or otherwise, found a family which shall endure by sending down an 
estate which cannot be alienated ; yet, to perpetuate property in your 
descendants, you may found a family of paupers ad libitum. There 
are a good many of those cases existing in the country.” 

The remaining portion of these funds is dealt with in this 
kind of way. Sums have been left to the poor, after service, of 
course as an inducement to come—to buy waistcoats; to poor 
families, so many slvillings in money and clothes; for pea-soup ; 
for coals and shoes, and the like. These monies have acquired 
the name of the “ dole charities.” ‘‘ There is much to be said in 
favour of the opinion,” says Mr. Cumin, “that permanent insti- 
tutions for supplying the common necessaries of life to particular 
classes by way of charity, and not as the reward of labour, are 
founded on a false principle, and productive of evil both to rich 
and poor.” And again he makes the very pertinent remark :— 
“ The uncertainty of charity is its chief merit; and in the opinion 
of all competent witnesses, one of the worst features about these 
dole charities is, that they are almost always distributed at certain 
known periods.” In Mr. Martin’s evidence, he says:—‘I met 
with two. clergymen whose charities were very considerable—2001. 
a year each—and they both of them told me they would rather 
have none.” Mr. Jenkins, to whom was assigned the Welsh dis- 
tricts, says :—‘‘ The tenor of the evidence on the general charities 
indicates that a large proportion of them are given for objects 
which, with the lapse of time, or changes in the condition and 
circumstances of society, have fallen into desuetude. It is to be 
feared they too frequently have a tendency only to encourage 
dissimulation on subjects of a sacred character. A numerous 
class of benefactions in small sums are positively injurious in 
their influence on the character of the population among whom 
they are distributed.” 

Many of these institutions demoralize even whole parishes. 
Take, for example, the Jarvis charity, which was founded in 
1798, not quite 70 years ago. The bequest amounted to nearly 
100,0001., and was to be expended for the benefit of the poor of 
Stanton-upon-Wye, Bredwardine, and Letton in Herefordshire. 
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In ten years the pauper population increased accordingly upwards 
of 20 per cent.; in 20 years almost 40 per cent.; and in 30 
years, 60 per cent. The population of the adjacent parishes has, 
as might be expected, considerably diminished, and at the last 
census they contained fewer persons than in 1801. At the end 
of thirty years the trustees got alarmed at the bad consequences 
they could not but be aware of, and applied first to Chancery and 
then to Parliament to alter the mode of distribution the law com- 
pelled them to observe. Of the state to which these parishes 
were reduced, it is difficult to give any idea to those who do not 
read the report for themselves ; but it appears far to surpass any 
of the accounts we have read elsewhere of agricultural wretched- 
ness. “ But,” says Mr. Cumin, “ although the new scheme has 
made some slight improvement, still it is tolerably clear that the 
mistaken principles upon which the charity is founded are by that 
scheme perpetuated. At Draycott, Somersetshire, a charity 
which, according to the report of the late Charity Commissioners, 
“‘was found by experience to operate as an encouragement to 
vice and indolence,” still continues. Page after page of Mr. 
Cumin’s report is filled with similar instances. We select one or 
two among many others from Mr. Martin’s evidence. 

Mr. Martin is one of the Inspectors of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and was one of the Commissioners of Inquiry under Lord 
Brougham’s Act, under the commission which expired about 20 

years ago. 


- Of Canterbury, he says :— 


“The Charities of Canterbury are 65527. 10s. a year. Their general 
educational charities are about 15367. There is one charity called 
‘ Lovejoy’s,’ and I was informed that Lovejoy’s Charity was very much 
applied to political purposes. There are 500 recipients every year, to 
whom 350/. is given away in sums of 10s. Among the recipients in 
one year, there were, 1 convicted felon, 4 brothel-keepers, 18 well- 
known drunkards, 17 other bad characters, 836 paupers (it is expressly 
provided that: persons in the receipt of parish relief shall not have the 
charity), 18 occasional paupers, and 51 persons not needy, or in good 
employment; making 145 improper objects out of 500. There were 
certainly 110 who were deserving and good persons. There were 132 
more about whom I could get no definite information at all, besides 
those respecting whom no answer was given. 

“Tn one particular hospital every one of the men voted on the same 
side, and I mentioned the fact to Mr. Deedes; they all voted against 
him, and the reason was pretty plain, A gentleman very much con- 
nected with the hospital was the agent for the gentleman who stood 
against Mr. Deedes,” 


- The Commissioners, however, do not consider this the worst 
example. Coventry seems to enjoy the bad eminence of being, 
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to use a legal expression, “a leading case” on the question of 
charities. It has dole charities to the amount of 1100J. a year ; 
a loan charity, the accumulation of which is 20,0001. ; and free- 
schools, the income of which must be now nearly 40001. a year. 
As it is at Coventry, so it is at Warwick. Indeed, the difficulty 
is to find a “ charity” which does any good. At the same time, 
large sums are received by these very places from the Parlia- 
mentary grants, for doing what these endowments were intended 
for, but in reality obstruct. Nor is this all. ‘There is much evi- 
dence to show that political purposes are among the principal 
reasons which influence the allotment of doles, apprenticeship 
fees, and loans. Finally, we may take leave of this part of the 
subject in the words of Mr. Cumin :—“ It is admitted by every 
dispassionate witness, that whilst the charities founded expressly 
for education do not accomplish so much as they ought, the dis- 
tribution of doles and the loans serve to demoralize and corrupt 
the people of the district. It is notorious that they are used with 
no sparing hand to influence the election of members. Under 
such circumstances, the demand upon the Parliamentary grant 
seems somewhat unjustifiable. Why-should the general public 
be called upon to contribute to promote education in the very 
district which is provided with funds amply sufficient for the 
same purpose ?” Why, indeed ? 

We will not enter into the details of what is done with the 
sums left for apprenticeship fees or loans, or tell of journeymen 
attached to trades which are dying out, and premiums given to 
good-natured employers who are willing to relieve the governors 
of a charity from a useless boy. Probably, the experience of every 
one can suggest examples of this kind, and we have scarcely space 
to tell the tale of the results of eleemosynary education. 

The amount of the educational charities is, as already stated, 
about 300,000/. a year. Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
whole of these Reports, is the unanimity with which almost every 
one concerned in education represents these vast endowments as 
not only useless, but mischievous, in no common manner. Lest 
we should seem to depend too much upon the digest of Mr. 
Cumin, we proceed to give the words of the witnesses themselves, 
though at the risk of fatiguing our readers by what is little better 
than a long catalogue of inveterate abuses. 

Vol. II. of the Reports contains the evidence of the Assistant 
Commissioners, and we will take them in order. 

First, comes the Rev. James Fraser, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, &c., and an 
avowed friend to endowments. His district, an agricultural one, 
extended over parts of five counties, containing a population (in 
1851) of 235,456 :— 
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“T met,” says he, “ with persons in all parts of my district, holding 
very strong opinions on the mischievous effects of endowments, as at 
present administered, in actually hindering the effect of education. A 
gentleman, who spoke strongly, but not without having well weighed 
his words, asserts that the greatest benefactor to Herefordshire would 
be the man who should sweep away all its endowments, and cut down 
~ ‘all its apple-trees: the one pauperize, the other brutalize the popula- 
tion. 

“T heard the endowed schools at eight places, and many other 
places, spoken of not only as being utterly ineffective for the purposes 
of education, but as by their mere existence, by the very name even of 
the most inadequate endowment, repressing all local liberality and 
energy, and so standing in the.way of every improvement.” 

Mr. Fraser then mentions nine in all on the other side, as show- 
ing that endowments are not themselves to blame. But of these 
one only admits scholars between the age of 8 and 10, and of the 
others he admits the condition is unequal. Indeed his opinion 
in their favour is quite contrary to the facts, for he goes on to 
say :— 

“The master of an endowed school, when once appointed, is irre- 
movable, and has a vested interest. He gets old and past his work. 
The school is under no adequate supervision; its doors are generally 
closed against all inspection ; its well-doing depends solely on the con- 
scientiousness of the master, who has every temptation to be slovenly. 

“The buildings in which the endowed schools are held are often 
ruinous and generally inconvenient. While every other school has 
been moving forward, they continue standing still. The trustees 
appear apathetic, and at the same time extremely jealous of inter- 
ference.” 

And he is obliged to confess :— 

“Upon the whole, though I must speak highly of the merits of 
several of the endowed schools which I visited, though I can see 
nothing to prevent them all being raised to the highest condition of 
elementary efficiency [except we presume the fact of the endowment 
itself], I must acknowledge, as a fact, that in the majority of cases 
they do effectually quench private zeal, while what they offer as a 
substitute is not adequate to the efficient performance of the work that 
ought to be in hand.” 

Next comes the report of the Rev. Thomas Hedley, in the 


other agricultural district :— 

*‘T have found some endowed schools in a very good condition ; one 
or two I have met with that are exceedingly bad. If the election of the 
master is in the hands of the ratepayers, the appointment renders the 
charity worse than useless, and prevents instead of promoting the ex- 
istence of a good school. 

“ Endowments of from 5/. to 307. a year, Mr. Hedley speaks of more 
favourably—i.ec., when ‘ they are so small as not to make the disposal 


of them a matter of patronage worth claiming.’ ” 
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Then comes the evidence of Mr. Coode, in the manufacturing 
district in the counties of Warwick and Stafford :— ; 


“Charity or free-schools are all attended by as many scholars as 
the Schools will admit. But the situations of master, mistress, and 
teachers, are generally disposed of by the trustees by favour ; and the 
persons chosen commonly are old servants, or those whom it is thought 
a charity to appoint to such places. These schools remain far behind 
the average of inspected schools : they are, with few exceptions, scenes 
of disorder and indiscipline : the chief quality developed in the children 
is a habit of servility.” 


Then the evidence of Mr. Foster, to whom was assigned a 
mining district in the counties of Durham and Cumberland :— 


“Endowed Schools form the leading educational feature in these 
Unions. The halt, the maimed, the drunken, even the idiotic, are 
promoted to the enjoyment of these funds for education. Drunkenness 
is the prevailing vice of the masters. Boys on Mondays, inquire what 
state the master is in, and if he fails presently to appear, they return 
home, throwing up their caps and shouting for joy, ‘The Master is on, 
and there are holidays for the week! Parents do but laugh at such 
an occurrence. ‘The Bishop of Carlisle did not scruple to say that, 
‘the endowed schools are the curse of his diocese,’ the dean and 
several other clergymen agreeing.” 

To the same effect is the evidence of Mr. Jenkins in the Welsh 
districts :— 

“With a very few exceptions, the endowed schools for the poor in 
this district are in so inefficient a state, that it is scarcely too strong 
to apply to it the term disgraceful. They are so many examples of 
neglect of trust, and often of perversion of object. Among the most 
incompetent masters whose schools I had occasion to visit in North 
Wales, none were more incompetent than some of those I met at the 
head of endowed schools.” 


Vol. III. consists of the reports of the remaining Assistant 
Commissioners. We take them, as before, in order, beginning with 
Mr. Hare's report, on the maritime districts of Hull, Yarmouth, 
and Ipswich. “ In comparing, on the point of efficiency, opposite 
classes of schools, the preference is almost invariably given by 
the experienced in school management to public over private, 
to unendowed over endowed.”* Every witness at Hull is em- 
phatic in approval of “those which have no endowment in the 
proper sense of the word.” At Yarmouth, Mr. Russell “ depre- 
cates endowments altogether, as by their history and tendency 
pointing to abuse.” At Ipswich, Mr. Burton says, “ endowments 
are inseparable from indolence, where the master has a claim in- 
dependently of the trustees.” Mr. Cooper also considers “the 
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unendowed as generally most efficient and vigorous,” and Mr. 

Raven as “ best taught and best managed.” The masters of public 

schools, whether inspected or not, and endowed or not, are gene- 

rally in favour of public endowed and inspected schools, as more 
efficient than those of the opposite character. 

In the appendix to Mr. Wilkinson’s report, to whom was 
assigned a Metropolitan district, are contained the answers from 
thirty-six respondents, of whom the first twenty-six are members, 
most of them also ministers or schoolmasters, of the Church of 
England, and the remainder Dissenters, to certain questions cir- 
culated by the Commission. 

\ Amongst others, we select this question, ‘“ What is your expe- 
rience as to the comparative efficiency of endowed and unendowed 
schools?” Out of thirty-five answers, only one is given posi- 
tively in favour of endowed schools, and another says, some en- 
dowed schools are well managed. All the others are positive as 
to the superiority of unendowed schools: we give a few examples— 
Ans. 4. Experience in favour of public and unendowed schools. 
—Ans. 7. Unendowed better than endowed.—Ans. 12. The only 
endowed school is not popular.—Ans. 17. Most endowed schools 
are in an unsatisfactory state. 

The other Metropolitan district was committed to Dr. Hodgson, 
who says—“I have visited every endowed school within my 
district. My impression of them is far from satisfactory. I have 
found a general dulness, and want of life to be their general 
characteristic.”"* And again: “The interests of the children in 
these schools are too readily sacrificed to those of the master or 
mistress.’ 

Dr. Temple, whose evidence is given in this volume, does not 
appear to have been examined on this subject. His opinion has, 
however, been recently recorded in another place. ‘“ More than 
700 of these (the grammar) schools are now in existence. It 
would not be too much to say, that at least three-fourths of the 
number are useless. It is assuredly under the mark to assume, 
that if 500 were abolished to-morrow, not the slightest ill effect 
would be produced on the education of the country. 

“The charity schools have suffered the same fate, and are even 
in a worse position than the grammar schools. A vast number 
of them are now useless, and worse than useless; because they 
offer clothing to the scholars, and thus attract within their walls 
many who might learn something somewhere, and will learn 
nothing there.” 

Vol. V. contains the answers given by sixty gentlemen to 
questions concerning education proposed by the Commissioners. 
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Out of these the one that affects our purpose is the following :— 
What is the result of your observations as to the efficiency of 
Endowed Schools intended or available for popular education, 
and as to their adaptation to the existing condition of society ? 

Some profess entire ignorance on this point. The answers of 
the others are as follows :— 

Edward Akroyd, Esq., Halifax :— 

“You see in many villages in these districts a day school under 
Government inspection, excellently managed, having a certificated 
master, &c., and yet with all these advantages, scarcely able to maintain 
itself; and perhaps only a few yards off an old endowed school, with a 
bad master and under bad management.” 


Strangely enough this witness says, a little way on :— 
“Further provision should be made for the endowment of schools 
by the suspension of the law of Mortmain.” . 
Mr. Moses Angel, a Jew—his experience chiefly in London :— 


“T know one or two (endowed schools), and they are about the worst 
specimens of schools that one could possibly desire to see.” And p. 
70—*“ Every school which, under the name of a charitable endowment, 
clothes boys in leather smalls, and girls m hideous night-caps . . . . 
I would annihilate by Act of Parliament, and would make the funds 
so rendered disposable, available for the general purposes of education. 
I am not sure whether a sweeping measure mjght not be beneficial in 
the case of such schools as Christ’s Hospital, grammar schools, &c.”’ 


The Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, Rural Dean, Hants :— 

“T hardly know any endowed schools that are not more or less 
abused. They are generally most inefficient, and I entertain a very 
strong opinion that the Legislature should interfere.” 

The Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Ware, Herts, formerly fellow and 
tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge :— 

“The endowments which exist here and there might be rendered 
much more effective.” 

The Rev. R. Brown, of Bishop Auckland, Wesleyan minister :— 

“Schools that are supported chiefly or wholly by endowments do 
not work. Unless they come into competition with well-managed 
schools, they are generally useless and often hurtful.” 


Miss Carpenter :— 

“ All endowed schools have a tendency to degenerate, because though 
money may be invested to maintain them, continued, watchful, con- 
scientious superintendence cannot be secured. I would not establish 
new ones, but let each generation provide for its own wants.” 


The Lord Bishop of Carlisle :— 

“T refer solely to schools with small endowments, such as abound 
in the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland. I believe I state 
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a fact, which admits of no controversy, that as a whole, these schools 
are worse than any others, and that their endowments should be con- 
solidated, or confiscated as hindrances to the real work which ought to 
be secured.” 


The Rev. F.. Close, D.D., Dean of Carlisle :— 


“ Endowments are, generally speaking, unmitigated evils. In most 
cases the evils are so great, that parishes would be far better without 
any such schools at all.” 


The Rev. J. Cundhill and the Rev. J. G. Cromwell, Durham :— 


“The appointment of masters to endowed schools is sometimes made 
a job of, and difficulty not unfrequently arises in getting rid of 
inefficient or improper masters. The conditions inserted in founders’ 
wills do interfere with the adaptation of endowed schools to the exist- 
ing condition of society.” 


. Rev. D. Coleridge, Chelsea :— 


““T believe that they might be rendered extremely useful for the 
purposes of popular education, but that as now constituted they fre- 
quently act as a hindrance. Instead of being among the worst, these 
schools might be made among the best.” 


Lady Dukinfield—experience in London and Berkshire :— 


“Endowments are usually clogged with rules and practices that 
become obsolete. Sir Henry D. used to think that the money would 
have been better spent upon good national or infant schools.” 


Rev. T. W. Davids, Colchester, Congregational :— 


“ Endowed schools generally are doing little or nothing for the poor. 
They are for the most part wrought exclusively under sectarian auspices 
and for sectarian ends.” 


Rev. J. Freeman, Rural Dean, Norfolk :— 


“The endowed schools with which I am acquainted are not satis- 
factory. In some cases, the existence of an endowed school, although 
inadequate from want of funds and other reasons, prevents an effort 
being made for the establishment of another.” 


Rev. H. Fearon, Canon of Peterborough :— 


“They require to be carefully watched. The master cannot be 
supposed to be so sensitively alive to the success of his establishment 
as if his bread depended solely on that success.” 


Rev. John Guthrie, Canon of Bristol:— 


“‘T found in my parish a school endowed, where education was given 
gratis ; boys paid nothing and learnt nothing. The trustees placed 
the school on a new footing.” 

Miss Hope :— 

“There is the disadvantage attending such institutions that they 
necessitate the creation of a trust, and that trustees, when irresponsible, 
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are very apt to become careless and negligent of their duties.” Miss 
Hope gives an instance, and finishes by saying—“ It follows that the 
school is in a worse state than if there had been no trust deed and no 
endowment at all.” 

Rev. C. E. R. Keene, Henley-on-Thames. This witness is 
ambiguous. He says :— 


“My experience of endowed schools, under which denomination I 
do not now include grammar schools, leads me to think highly of them.” 


But afterwards :— 

“In many cases the original design of the founders of charitable in- 
stitutions cannot be carried out, and very often the distinction of these 
bequests is distinguished more by the dissatisfaction and the impro- 
vidence gendered by them than by any apparent advantage to the 
recipient.” 

Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton :— 


“On this point, too, I have a strong conviction that gratuitous 
education, as the general rule, is wholly indefensible.” 


Rev. G. Mayhall, Rural Dean, Oxfordshire :— 


“Small endowments in schools generally are found to hamper them 
with vexatious restrictions, and do have a tendency to check private 
liberality. No good schools are so endowed. One of my informants 
says, ‘ We hardly ever heard of an instance of an endowed school doing 
any good. Endowments are the greatest obstacles to advance or im- 
provement in education.’ This extract, in my opinion, pretty accurately 
represents the state of the case.” 

Rev. W. Porte, Prebendary of Hereford :— 

“My experience is entirely against gratuitous education. In the 
case of certain large charities they have been obliged to connect it with 
gifts of clothing, &c., to ensure regular attendance.” 


Rev. T. T. Penrose, Prebendary of Lincoln :— 


“T believe endowed parish schools to be inefficient, and often a 
hindrance to placing the education of a parish on a good footing.” 


Mr. Partridge, Herefordshire :— 


“I am acquainted with the working of only two endowed schools. 
I do not consider them adapted to popular education.” 


Bishop of St. David's :— 

“Whenever parents are able to afford the cost of their children’s 
education, I think the sacrifice must be beneficial to themselves, as 
promoting habits of economy and forethought, and fostering feelings 
of independence and of interest in the school. My observations have 
not led me to think favourably of endowed schools for elementary 
popular education. Where it provides a salary just sufficient for the 
support of the teachers and gratuitous instruction for the scholars, I 
believe it. must: prevent the possibility of a good school.” 

AAR 
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Hon. and Rev. W. H. Scott, Prebendary of Swansea :— 

“An endowed school is a great misfortune to a parish—the existence 
of any endowment seems to lie as a dead weight on a parish, suppress- 
ing all individual efforts.” 

Col. Stoddart, coal-owner, Darlington :— 

“TI greatly question the efficiency of endowed schools intended or 
available for popular education.” 


Herbert S. Skeats, Esq.:— 
“The majority of endowed schools are not at all adapted to the 
existing condition of society—their rules are antiquated, &c.” 


Hon. and Rev. S. Waldegrave, Canon of Salisbury :— 

“The only endowed school I know of is in the hands of a worthy 
and talented man, but there is danger lest the security of his endow- 
ment should be a damper to his zeal. Small endowments should be 
treated as annual subscriptions in the matter of augmentation to 
teachers.” 


Rev. C. B. Wollaston, Sussex :— 
“They are not in a satisfactory state.” 


Mr. J. M. White :— 


“ Education is more valued when paid for.” 


Thus it will be seen that out of sixty witnesses, one-half speak 
in the most unmistakeable language of the impolicy of these 
- endowments ; the other half for the most part profess to have 
no experience on the subject ; and there are not more than two, 
or at the most three, who give a favourable account of them. So 
we find persons in all classes of society—bishops, canons, deans, 
rectors, country clergymen, Dissenters, Jews, and ladies—on this 
point at least we may say, unanimous. 

We have been unable to pass over these remarkable exposures, 
not indeed of individuals or even of corporations, but of the na- 
tural effects of the unlimited power allowed by the law to the 
right of bequest. 

It is not to be supposed that the Commissioners have been 
able to resist the force of these results to their inquiries, nor have 
we any fault to find with the application they propose to make of 
the funds in question. Confiscation is odious to English minds, 
and so long as we continue to pay large sums towards education, 
it would seem unreasonable to destroy a source fruin which those 
grants may be so beneficially supplemented. The plan suggested 
is, in fact, that the income of all these charities should be paid 
either through local trustees, or through the Committee of Privy 
Council, to all the schools placed under their inspection, upon the 
same terms that the Parliamentary grant is now administered, 
and that the appointment and dismissal of the masters should be 
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in the same hands as those of the assisted schools ; so that with- 
out alienating the funds, except where very large, from the loca- 
lities their founders destined them for, they may be employed in 
the furtherance of those objects which experience has proved to 
be the best on which real charity can be bestowed. 


The Commission has collected a great deal of evidence to show 
that the Court of Chancery is, from its very nature, unfitted to 
be the interpreter of founders’ intentions, or the administrator of 
charitable property. And it proposes that the powers now vested 
on these subjects in that tribunal should be transferred to the 
Privy Council, to be exercised through a committee combining 
the powers of the Education and Charity Committees. We can- 
not say too much in favour of this proposal. The amount of 
costs swallowed up in suits for schemes which, when made, are 
found to be unmanageable, is a standing disgrace to the nation. 
The blame of this cannot, indeed, be laid entirely upon the Court, 
which is bound to follow the decrees and precedents of those who 
first sat in it. But with a new tribunal, and a new form of 
procedure, we hope new. principles of justice will be introduced. 

On the subject of costs, indeed, a recent Parliamentary paper* 
gives some valuable information. From this it appears that out 
of forty-two charities, which since 1856 have passed through the 
Court, the probable time within which the income of ten will 
satisfy the arrears of costs is set down at 2, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 5, 5, 
6, and 4 years respectively. The income of several others is an- 
ticipated for more than a year ; and in one case, where the income 
is only 91. 16s. 8d., the costs amount to 4421. 15s. 4d. Well may 
the official observation on this be: “No direction for payment.” 
The greater part of these costs, which after all are only the balance 
of taxed costs remaining unpaid, and do not include the soli- 
citors’ bills and kindred expenses, seem to be the fees owing to 
Her Majesty’s Attorney-General. Not that such a high officer 
can be kept waiting so long for his money. Her Majesty's 
Treasury kindly paves the easy road to bankruptcy laid open to 
charitable corporations. The money which enables them to in- 
voke or defend themselves against the law is, in fact, advanced 
by the nation, which of course loses the interest. Since 1856 
the sum expended in litigation, and paid out of charitable funds, 
is little short of 50,0001. 7 

It seems impossible to resist this accumulated and almost 
unanimous experience in favour of some such proposition as 
that made by the Commissioners, with respect to the future 
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administration of these funds; and we hope that no such local 
interests as those described by Mr. Hare, will be used so as to 
prevent the Government from carrying out their intentions in 
the Bill announced for the present session. But there are two 
cases in which we think the aid of the Legislature might very 
properly be invoked, and which are not put forward prominently 
in the report itself. 

First: There appears to be no good reason why the provisions 
of the Statute of Mortmain (9 Geo. 2, c. 36) should not be 
extended to personal property as well as real. The reasons 
given in the preamble to that Act, namely, the desirability of 
preventing improvident alienation and dispositions made by lan- 
guishing and dying persons, to the disherison of their lawful 
heirs, apply as well to one kind of estate as the other. And it 
is clear the disposition to be charitable after death needs no en- 
couragement, either by reason of the beneficial effect of the in- 
stitutions already in existence, or from any impediments laid by 
law in the way of subjecting property to what is, in fact,.a per- 
petual entail. Let those who wish to be charitable be so in their 
lives, and by a formal act some time before their death, as they 
now must do in the case of land, devote their money, whilst they 
can still feel how much or how little can be done with it by living 
charity. 

Secondly: Let the doctrine of cyprés be abolished: this prin- 
ciple as acted on by the Court of Chancery may be explained 
thus,—If a man leave property for a charitable purpose, though 
it be impossible, or contrary to law or the public interests, the 
Court does not give the property to his next of kin, as in the case 
of any other void or impossible legacy, but directs it to be applied 
in what it may please to call charity according to a scheme of its 
own. 

This extraordinary practice did not become settled without 
considerable remark ; but owing to the favour with which charities 
were regarded by the judges in whose hands the decision of the 
first cases of the kind was placed, is now established law. Even 
Lord Eldon seems to have doubted the justice, whilst bowing to 
the force of these precedents, and Chief Justice Wilmot, at an 
earlier date, spoke out more plainly on a case of this kind: “ If 
it were res integra, much might be said for the heir-at-law; 
because in every other case, if the testator's intention in specie 
cannot take place, the heir-at-law takes the estate. And as the 
motive inducing the disinherison in a charitable desire, is a pas- 
sion for that particular charity which he has named, if that par- 
ticular charity cannot take place, cessante causd, cessaret effectus. 
The right of the heir-at-law seems to arise as naturally in this 
case as in any other: but instead of favouring him, as in all other 
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5 cases, the testator is made to disinherit him for a charity he never 
thought of; perhaps for a charity repugnant to his intention, 
and which directly opposes and encounters the charity he meant 
to establish.” 

As an illustration of the application of the doctrine of cyprés, 
we may refer to the well-known case of the Jewish gentleman who 
left 12001. in the year 1739, for the establishment of a Jestiba 
or society for reading and expounding the Mosaic law. The 
Court declared this a bequest to a superstitious use, and ap- 
propriated the money to the use of the Foundling Hospital. Even 
Lord Eldon, in 1802, said upon this: “It is very difficult, I 
think, seeing that intention to build a Jewish synagogue, to dis- 
cover an intention to build a Foundling Hospital, rather than 
that the money should not be applied ; but the Court has said so 
always.” 

It may be said that the abolition of the doctrine of cyprés, and 
the letting in the original claim of the heir-at-law or the next-of- 
kin, would affect the disposition of benefactors to leave property 
for purposes which experience has proved to be useful. But it is 
not uncommon in modern deeds of endowment, to provide that at 
certain intervals the trustees for the time being shall be at liberty 
to alter the trusts upon which the charitable fund is held. Where 
alternatives are contained in deeds of endowment, they would of 
course have a prior claim upon the fund; but where all the ori- 
ginal objects are invalid, there does not seem any reason why the 
tights of relations should not from henceforth prevail. 

At all events, when the public taxpayer is called upon to supply 
funds for education to so large and increasing an amount as 
he now is, he is entitled to require that the educational charities 
at present existing should be turned to a better account; nor is 
it unreasonable to assert, that until some great improvement is 
made in the administration of those funds, no facilities should be 
given to devoting more property to such questionable uses. 

“We believe,” said the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
operation of the Poor-laws in 1886, “that if the funds now destined 
to the purposes of education, many of which are applied in a 
manner unsuited to the present wants of society, were wisely and 
economically employed, they would be sufficient to give all the 
assistance which can be prudently afforded by the State.” 
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Neue Bilder aus dem Leben des deutschen Volks. Von Gustav 
FreitaG. Leipsic: S. Hirzel. 1862. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


OME time since we called the attention of our readers to the 
valuable contributions to German History made by Herr 
Freitag in his pictures from the olden times of Germany. The 
well-deserved success of these interesting studies has induced him 
to issue a third volume, in which he takes up the subject at the 
date of the Peace of Westphalia, and by a similar method of 
illustrating cotemporary documents, brings before his readers a 
view of the social condition of his native land after the waste and 
destruction of the Thirty Years’ War had almost obliterated the 
promising features of previous years. It is calculated that this 
war deprived Germany of two-thirds of its population and of 
three-fourths of its capital. To the almost universal ruin pro- 
duced by conflicts which for a whole generation rendered life and 
property so insecure that forethought itself was driven to despair, 
_ Herr Freitag attributes the whole subsequent political character 
and individual weakness with which his fellow-countrymen have 
often been reproached. Such a scourge has perhaps never 
afflicted any country since the fall of the Roman Empire under 
the attacks of the forefathers of those who were subjected to the 
miseries inflicted by this war, but we think that though there is 
a great amount of truth in the author's view, it is not adequate 
to explain the whole of the phenomena. 

Had not the great channels of trade been diverted from their 
old routes from the East, at the same time that the countries 
through which they passed had become impoverished by war, the 
old prosperity would have bloomed again, and that middle class, 
which made the glory of the old German towns, would have re- 
vived by the same means which had given it its former power and 
influence. The ruin of the ancient bourgeoisie of Germany would 
not have been so complete had not the discovery of the new 
routes to the East been simultaneous with the heavy and ruinous 
blows to which that class was exposed in the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. 

But whether the causes brought forward by Herr Freitag be 
sufficient or not to account for the terrible prostration which 
followed, there can be no doubt that the effects of that prostra- 
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tion are investigated and displayed by him with an ingenuity and 
industry deserving the highest praise. We shall now endeavour 
to give from his pages some of the more striking features of 
German society during the melancholy years which intervened 
between 1650 and 1750.. 

At the termination of the Religious Wars the middle classes, 
who were the support, had become the victims of the Reforma- 
tion; all that varied life which gave interest and importance to 
the great trading towns of Germany had been utterly destroyed 
and swept away. The free towns of central Germany had lost all 
that political influence which at one time was so full of promise ; 
among the ruins of the Holy Roman Empire nothing had main- 
tained itself but the military powers of its disintegrated elements. 
A ruined nobility and a starving peasantry stood face to face 
with governments which had maintained themselves by force, and 
which knew no other way of continuing their existence. An 
utter helplessness seems to have fallen on the land; the new 
relations between ruler and subject so completely shut out all 
sympathy, that but little could be hoped from them that would 
tend to the improvement either of the ruler or the ruled. 

The first symptom of the revival of any social organization, 
consisted in the assertion by the landed aristocracy of their 
ancient feudal and manorial rights. It was not without a miser- 
able and wide-spread conflict that they at last succeeded. In the 
first generation it was hardly to be expected that men who had 
passed their lives with arms in their hands, and whose habits and 
manners had become half military, should submit quietly to these 
revived pretensions; but by excusing all who had actually served 
in the armies, and by a constant pressure of the various govern- 
ments, a state of things as slavish as that which prevailed during 
the Middle Ages was again brought about, but without the personal 
good-feeling and loyal attachment which then often softened or 
concealed its worst features. 

Before the conclusion of the 17th century the nobility had suc- 
ceeded in fastening their old obligations on the peasantry. These 
obligations varied with each district and country, and were so 
numerous that their very names have been industriously collected 
by C. H. von Lang, in a dictionary which contains between seven 
and eight hundred terms. In some they consisted of dues which 
amounted to a tenth of the gross produce of the land—of meat, 
wine, corn, or fruit—some part, indeed, of which fell to the clergy, 
but the greater portion to the nobility. 

It was the peasant’s duty also to supply cattle and labour on 
his lord's estate, in the most favoured districts, for two days in 
each week. Too often they were obliged to maintain themselves 
while working for their lord; and even so late as 1790 the 
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peasants of Meissen rose in revolt because these days were not 
only increased in number, but so divided into fractions that no 
one could count on a whole day in which he could, undisturbed, 
devote himself to his own affairs. Not only were the fines at 
death or alienation in the highest degree exorbitant and oppres- 
sive, but the lord had the power of forcing a refractory tenant to 
sell his farm, and if no other offer was made could himself enter 
into possession by paying two-thirds of the upset price. This 
system was carried to such an extent in Silesia that at the time 
of its acquisition by Frederick the Great, many villages were 
deserted, and the population so diminished, that it contained not 
a third the number of its present inhabitants. 

The children of the peasantry were under obligation to serve as 
labourers on the estate of their lord, and no service could be 
accepted off the estate without his permission. When Frederick 
the Great reduced the charge made for this permission to one 
ducat per head, it was looked upon as a great benefit conferred 
upon the land. In Rugen the lord could refuse altogether, and 
often charged 150 dollars when an active young man wished to 
try his fortune elsewhere, or from 50 to 60 dollars if a young and 
pretty woman wished for a similar permission. 

But perhaps all direct impositions were less injurious than the 
consequences which flowed from the operation of the game- 
laws. No peasant was allowed to keep firearms, nor even to 
_ dig pits to trap the wolves, which yet almost every year carried 
off a woman or child from each village. These pits were well 
understood to be adapted for other game as well as for wolves, 
and were forbidden because it was better that an occasional peasant 
should be eaten by wolves than that a chance deer should be eaten 
by the peasants. No fences were allowed for the protection of 
the crops, and just before harvest the villagers had to mount 
guard by night to keep the crops from destruction. 

The harvest once housed, the pasturage which could be found 
between the crops was claimed, as in the Middle Ages, by the 
lord, who of course, after the introduction of sheep farming, 
exhausted his tenant’s land before he made use of his own 
pastures. The number, too, of cattle allowed to each holding 
was fixed at the will of the lord. Indeed, had it been great, it 
would, under such arrangements, have been impossible to maintain 
them. Soon after the war it was established as the peasants 
duty to offer what he had for sale, in the first place, to his lord, 
whether it were manure, wool, honey, or even eggs and chickens, 
or he was not otherwise allowed to take them to the next market. 
Not only was this the case, but when his lord’s fishponds or 
canals were drawn, all the tenants were compelled to purchase 
the fish in quantities proportioned to the size of their holdings, 
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and this tyrannous abuse was even extended to butter, cheese, corn, 
and cattle. In Silesia these abuses were protested against in vain 
so late as 1715. But perhaps the worst feature of all resulted 
from the fact that the lord was also the local judge; he could 
inflict personal chastisement and imprison without appeal, and 
had no scruples about using his walking-stick on his tenants 
while working for him without pay. Even the reformers in 
the middle of the eighteenth century only ventured to allow of 
resistance on the part of the peasant when the beating was 
excessive. 

These oppressive conditions of life varied of course in accordance 
with the nature of the country; where arable land was scarce, 
as in the mountain districts, the fate of the peasants was less 
hard and unendurable, and in the border countries, both south 
and north, the oppression was less excessive. Such relations as 
these could have but one effect; the poor took refuge in deceit 
and cunning, and even when their sufferings aroused the attention 
of the more cultivated classes, the faults which were the natural 
consequences of their position diminished the sympathy which 
was not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate their origin. This is 
abundantly evident from the otherwise well-meaning account of 
the peasantry in Christian Garve’s work, “ Ueber den Character 
der Bauern,” published in the year 1786. It is not without a 
strange feeling of surprise that we recognise this condition of 
things as cotemporaneous with the appearance of Torquato Tasso 
and Wallenstein. 

In 1750 it-was estimated that from sixty-five to seventy per cent. 
of the population of Germany were agriculturists, and of these, 
four-fifths, or one-half of the whole, were subject to the dues and 
duties we have described. In this condition the French Revolu- 
tion found the German peasant. Riots and insurrections broke 
out in every part of the country, which, though speedily put down 
by the armed force of the state, were yet the turning point from 
which a better state of things arose. 

In the year 1807 began that series of compromises between 
lord and tenant, which everywhere but in Mecklenberg, where the 
old feudal relations still maintain themselves, introduced a new 
system of mutual dependence more in accordance with the humane 
principles of modern society. But even at the present day the 
gteat glories of German literature are as foreign to at least a 
half of the fellow-countrymen of Goethe and Schiller, as to those 
who know no word of that mother tongue which they adorn. 
But perhaps more melancholy than this sad picture of the 
peasantry is the portrait drawn by Herr Freitag ot the condition 
of the inferior nobles, who suffered as much by the evils they in- 
flicted as those did on whom they directly fell. 
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Before the outbreak of the wars of the Reformation, the traces 
of Robber Knights of the Middle Ages had nearly disappeared. 
The chief civil offices were held by the better educated members 
of the middle classes, and a coat-of-arms could no longer lord it 
over those who, without that distinction, held posts of trust in the 
governmental administration of the several states. But the 
ravages made by the Thirty Years’ War so reduced the vigour and 
resources of the middle classes, that the century from 1650 to 
: 750 may be looked upon as the most wretched period of German 

istory. 

It is true that such of the nobility as preserved any considerable 
landed property were able to live upon their estates, often holding 
some provincial delegation of the powers of the state, and lived 
like gentlemen according to the lights of the time, hunting and 
visiting among their friends, and not without a laborious affec- 
tation of learning and enlightenment; but it was far otherwise 
with the mass of the privileged classes. 

‘The contrast and conflicts between the town and country nobles, 
and their scorn of all who could not show the necessary four an- 
cestors, was trifling to the contempt with which they looked upon 
the patented nobility—a class which every day increased, for 
letters of nobility were a source of income to the needy princes of 
the innumerable states, far too tempting to be used with any dis- 
cretion. The old nobles of the northern sea-port towns main- 
. tained their exclusive position, and for a long time also preserved 
the means of upholding it ; but the conditions of trade in the in- 
terior were such that a nobility, which had arisen from such an 
origin, was justly exposed to the suspicion, and often deserved 
the scorn with which it was regarded. 

When we consider the vast number of independent territories, 
the arbitrary variety of customs’ dues, the unsteadiness and un- 
certainty of prices, and the ignorance and poverty of the people at 
large, it is immediately apparent how great were the temptations 
to every kind of usurious and underhand transactions. The great 
variety of coins, and the dishonesty even of the mints themselves, 
made a trade in the circulating medium of the country one of the 
most lucrative, as it was also one of the most dishonourable 
sources of wealth. In Frankfort ducat-clipping was carried to 
such an extent, that it was necessary to issue an Imperial Com- 
mission of Inquiry, with no result, however, but that of filling 
the pockets of the Commissioners with part of the ill-gotten gains 
of houses of the highest external respectability, the names of 
some of which survive to the present day. 

Money thus acquired was eagerly spent in covering its posses- 
sors with a noble title which could be borne in private life, while 
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the old name still remained in the house of business. As the 
title after all could be looked down upon by those better qualified 
by birth to bear one, an extravagant and ostentatious style of 
life was adopted to enforce a distinction not otherwise attainable. 
Rare wines and a costly table were resorted to to give éclat to 
feasts, which were the mere provocatives of quarrels between the 
wohledel of yesterday and the hochedal or edelgeborene of older 
date. The sons of such families were put into the various mili- 
tary offices of the town, and were called upon for no qualification 
but a mastery of their weapons. These nobles were called Pfeffer- 
sacke (Pepper sacks) and Herringsnasen (Herrings’ noses) by the 
country nobility, a very different race, who were honoured in 
return by the slang title of Krippenreiter, or Crib-coursers, from 
their habits of sponging on any one who would entertain them. 
This town nobility is, after all, but that upstart and mushroom 
class which a trading community cannot fail to throw off its sur- 
face. The rural class is the nationally characteristic one, and we 
shall add some of the features by which it was at this time dis- 
tinguished in Germany. Two hundred years ago these rural nobles 
were much more numerous in the country villages than at pre- 
sent; but even in the present century villages might have been 
found in which ten or twelve such families were included. In such 
places every little despot had the command of some few miserable 
villagers, aud manorial rights over their fields. Some even were 
so poor as to live in lodgings. This was especially the case in 
Franconia, Swabia, and Thuringia. Many Junkers, or young 
nobles, were distinguishable only from the boors among whom 
they lived, by their pretensions, and their scorn of manual labour. 
The dissolute and lawless habits which they acquired during the 
war, continued to distinguish them long after its termination. 
They formed a kind of Mutual Insurance Society among them- 
selves, and were as great a plague to the more respectable of 
their own class, as they were an unmitigated evil to the State itself. 
Even those who were in possession of a moderate estate found 
it almost impossible to live with decency; their houses were 
built of wood and clay, and thatched with straw or shingles, with 
a single brick or stone chamber, in which any moveable property 
was kept under lock and key and behind barred windows. Few 
of these families were without some lawsuit hanging over them 
from the time of the wars, and there were fewer still whose property 
was not heavily mortgaged. The ruinous farmbuildings grew 
worse from year to year, for money to repair them was not to be 
thought of, and even the forests had often been felled by the 
military officers who held the district during the war, either for 
use in repairing the fortifications, or for their own emolument. 
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Though they could offer the real security of their estates, few 
would assist them even when they had the power, for the interest 
of mortgages was precariously paid, and foreclosure was not only 
difficult in the confusion of laws, but to enter on possession after 
having at last effected it was not without danger to life and limb, 
from the revenge of friends and neighbours of the dispossessed 
family. 

With no notions of economy, and constant lawsuits among 
themselves, they grew continually poorer, until at last they formed 
a community which earned such names as Krippenreiter, Matz- 
raufer, Schlackenlaufer, and Misthammel, in the mouths of the 
common people. It is impossible to translate these abusive ap- 
pellations ; it will be sufficient to say, that in most of them pro- 
visions and plunder are in some way brought together in their 
honour. Thus impoverished, they often rode in couples round 
the neighbourhood, settling themselves, uninvited, wherever any 


feast was going on, or where they discovered a full larder. Woe F 


to any new acquaintance picked up by chance: in a few days 
they were down upon him, and were not to be got rid of without 
the greatest trouble. They were by no means hard to please in 
their company, and would swear everlasting brotherhood over any 
broken bottle they had emptied, and break the brother's head 
within an hour. But however sordid their conduct, they never 
forgot that they were the ‘‘ genuine old nobles.” The patented 
nobles they could not avoid calling brothers, but uncle and cousin 
were distinctions not attainable to plebeians, even by marrying 
into their families. 

Their children and wives often followed them about in rags, 
picking up their subsistence among their relations ; their language 
was low and coarse, full of stable slang and oaths ; their manners 
were almost those of wandering gipsies, and they carried about 
with them a flavour of raw rye spirits, which made them by no 
means pleasant neighbours. These Blowflies, as the country- 
folks called them, were often driven from one district to another, 
and even followed up by-sharp Imperial edicts ; but with all that, 
they held themselves to be high-minded and thoroughly aristo- 
cratic fellows. Their family ties, arms, and connexions, were to 
them the highest honours on the earth. The contempt with 
which they looked down upon the rich townsfolk was infinite, and 
they were ever ready for a quarrel with any newly ennobled 
family which neglected to give them their full titles, or which as- 
sumed arms in any way resembling their own. 

A most interesting picture of this class is given in a tale 
called “The Nobleman;& published by Paul Winckler, and 
printed at Nuremburg, 1697-8, eleven years after the author's 
death. 
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The two extracts given by Herr Freitag, refer first to a visit to 
the house of one of these nobles, where the three daughters 
are obliged to wear in turn the only presentable clothes they 
had among them; that one might dance with the guests, the 
others were forced either to remain in bed, or serve in the 
kitchen. The second extract recounts the fruitless efforts of 
a rich commoner (who had purchased a manor and title of 
nobility,) to introduce himself into their society. Though he 
marries one of their daughters, he is obliged to withdraw, and 
thanks God that He had taken his wife before his patience 
was exhausted. The combination of insult and pillage under 
which he succumbed in this indiscreet enterprise, is most 
graphically described. 

With the commencement of the 18th century, the dawn of a 
somewhat better state of things broke upon the country. The 
pietistic revival of which we shall presently have occasion to 
speak, struck a heavy blow to this class exclusiveness, and the 
growing influence of popular literature began to make itself felt. 
But though the coarse and almost savage manners of the previous 
century were discredited, an almost equally debasing effect was 
produced by the effort made, with considerable success, to restrict 
the access to Court (Hoffiigkeit) to the nobles and their fami- 
lies. If this privilege opened the door to numerous employ- 
ments about the persons of the petty princes of the country, the 
positions and duties expected of those who filled them were the 
reverse of elevating. The dramas and memoirs of the time show 
abundantly the kind of service expected at the hands of those 
who lived in the immediate personal circle of the reigning prince. 
The pride, however, which submitted to this kind of degradation, 
was soon reconciled to the far less one of a plebeian marriage, 
when no other means of repairing the broken fortunes of the 
house was at hand. 

The more independent, self-respecting nobles took service in 
the army; this was their natural resource, and until the reforms 
introduced in Prussia by Frederick the Great, all German troops 
were commanded by noble officers alone. Even he was far from 
being free from the old partiality in this respect, and though the 
influence of the esprit de corps which he carefully cultivated 
among his troops, gave new notions of honour and personal self- 
respect to the nobility, it was reserved for the great defeats of 
the Revolutionary war to eradicate the open assumptions, if not the 
secret longings, of the old privileged classes. But literature in 
the Northern States, music in the Southern, and the doctrines of 
the new critical philosophy, contributed more than any improve- 
ment in institutional arrangements to that general acknowledg- 
ment of the inherent worth of man, whatever be the accident 
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of his birth, or the good fortune of his position, which has now 
become the only tone of thought that can venture on an open 
expression in general society. 

The Junkerthum of modern times is but a miserable carica- 
ture of the Krippenreiterei of old, often disfigured by the same 
hatred of all modern culture, the same prejudices, the same 
hauteur, and grotesque reverence for exploded privileges, and by 
as coarse an egotism. Not a few of the court and country nobles 
still look upon the state coffers as their ancestors regarded the 
well-filled larders of their neighbours. While during the whole 
period which intervened between the peace of Westphalia and the 
outburst of the French Revolution, the peasantry and nobles 
were a mutual hindrance to each other's progress, the new notions 
of the State, and of common allegiance to a sovereign, which 
began about the year 1700, were yet insufficient to develop their 
proper fruit in an intelligent patriotism. Such a feeling absolutely 
demands a past history, and a present life, that can be regarded 
with some degree of complacency. ‘The innumerable small states 
were far too insignificant to nourish so great and exacting a 
sentiment. Thus without the prospect of political interest at 
home, and in such an absence of intercourse with other nations, 
that the very expression of the common people for anything too 
remote for knowledge, was drawn from their own frontiers (‘‘ Bo- 
hemian Mountains” being the proverbial limit to all human 
interest), the German character gradually took that impress for 
which they have themselves coined the name. Shut out from 
every satisfying external career, they fell back upon their minds, 
resolving to reign there where no power could follow them, and 
developed far other things than “camels” out of the depths of their 
own subjectivity. 

During this lamentable period of its history, Germany may be 
compared to a young man growing up under the control of 4 
harsh, penurious, and unsympathizing father; if he escapes low 
habits, it is only by falling back upon himself and seeking, in 
self-culture, that sphere: of action which he should have legiti- 
mately found in intercourse with his fellows. All such culture is 
necessarily one-sided and diseased; an artificial and specula- 
tive refinement takes the place of that practicel judgment which 
can only be acquired by intercourse with the world, and, however 
much the mind may be enlarged, it cannot escape the enervating 
effects of absence of all standard with which to compare its con- 
clusions. If this be true of the intellect, it is still more flagrantly 
the case with the moral character. Ethical principles lose all the 
force which action alone can give them, and sink down to the 
level of mere speculative theories, constantly exposed to renewed 
destruction by the continued action of that critical faculty to 
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which alone they, in. these circumstances, owe their origin. 
Deprived of all external sanction, the whole moral edifice is ex- 
posed to the full weight of objections to some imaginary principle, 
on which it is made to stand. Too often in such a case the 
feelings and emotions, for want of a more healthy exercise, seek a 
vent in religious excitement, which, if it stops not in some self- 
satisfied and enthusiastic views of individual election, is soon 
involved in mystical and superstitious vagaries which are the de- 
struction of both morals and religion; where the mind is too 
active for such a result as this, theology, like Saturn, eats up its 
own children, and philosophy, losing its footing on the earth, 
ends by identifying thought and Being, and making the know- 
ledge of to-day the measure of the universe. The conceivable 
becomes the criterion of the knowable, in spite of its daily growth 
and constantly increasing comprehensiveness. Almost every 
stadium of the course of a solitary mind has been gone through 
by the German nation. 

We will now give some details from Herr Freitag of the first 
appearance of the religious phase of thought in Germany during 
the period under consideration. That great practical good often 
flows from such a train of thought, both to individuals and 
nations, we should be the last to deny ; our only objection is that 
the good which does result from it is not practical enough. The 
great principle of the Reformation, the liberty of individual 
judgment, was soon forgotten by all but the greatest of the Re- 
formers, and Protestantism became a system of dogmas as rigid 
as that with which it had at first contended for the liberty of 
human thought. ‘The bitter controversies between Lutherans and 
Calvinists soun exposed religion itself to the ridicule of the 
worldly, the attacks of men of science, and to the disorganizing 
effects of mystical doctrines. 

After the storm of the Thirty Years’ War had raged throughout 
the country, changing the profession of every village as the for- 
tune of the contending armies determined, the old enthusiastic 
devotion to a chosen form of faith almost departed from the land ; 
but however destructive to the form of religion, the overwhelming 
misfortunes which followed in its train, by bringing home to every 
one his individual helplessness, forced many to look heaven- 
wards for some consolation, while so little was to be had from the 
circumstances of their earthly life. This tendency of the national 
mind found one of its chief representatives in Philip J. Spener, 
1635—1705. His natural piety, while opposing all sectarianism, 
yet kept him free from every tinge of the mysticism of Arndt or 
Behmen. His influence in Frankfort, where he passed the greater 
part of his life, was very great. The Collegia Pietatis, which he there 
founded, exercised the most powerful influence over his congrega- 
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tion, and chiefly over the female part of it. A sphere of influence 
was thus opened to women which they had not enjoyed in Ger- 
many, except for a short period during the chivalric ages, since 
the earliest periods of German history. It was matter of boast 
among the Pietists, as their adversaries christened them, that the 
women far outnumbered the men in their communities. In the 
course of time this fact resulted in very unexpected consequences ; 
the new ties among those who were of the faith were far too 
strong to be broken by mere differences of social position, and 
the religious intercourse among the Stillen im Lande, as they 
were called, gradually weakened the old antipathies of race and 
broke down the barriers of exclusive pretension. Had it not 
been for influences of this description, it is possible that the re- 
lations between the Grand Duke of Weimar and the greatest of 
German poets would have been impossible. Their charities, too, 
and the demands made upon the whole German nation for means 
to support them, form the first instance of combined action in 
Germany for a purpose having in view the benefit of the country 
at large, irrespective of its particular sovereignties. 

But while the external benefits should never be overlooked, it 
must not be imagined that the Pietists were free from such weak- 
nesses, as we have, in similar circles, had frequent opportunity 
of observing in England. The habit of looking upon themselves 
as chosen out of the world, fostered a weak self-esteem, and made 
. them more observant of the signs of their conversion than of 

the character of their conduct. The Bible was taken up with a 
kind of superstitious reverence, which led them to assume them- 
selves while reading it to be in a closer communion with God: any 
new insight which rewarded a long reflection on a difficult passage 
was accepted as a revelation direct from Heaven. Their protests 
against the vanities of the world soon acquired an exaggerated 
formalism, and music and painting were frowned upon because 
they adorned and enlivened the dwellings of the worldly. The 
diligent self-observation to which they subjected themselves gave 
many new expressions to the language, and increased the richness 
of that great instrument of thought ; but the advantage was soon 
compensated by these terms becoming the accepted signs of 4 
freemasonry that ere long was abused by the unworthy, and many 
public scandals were the result of knavery, under this cloak, 
taking advantage of well-meaning simplicity. In the industrious 
work of Thomasius, “ Max Goebel ; or Christian Life in the Rhine 
Provinces and Westphalia,” a strong picture of these abuses 
will be found. 

There is nothing strange in this history of the revival of reli- 
gion in Germany; it is the appointed course of all such movements 
when their origin is to be found in a certain state of the feelings 
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without a scientific basis and rational ground in the whole 
mental constitution of those affected by them. Such revivals 
necessarily degenerate into a new formalism, and speedily lose 
that vivifying energy which alone gave them their temporary 
good effect. The first attempt to engraft an intellectual theo- 
logy was made by Johann Salomo Semler, Theological Pro- 
fessor at Halle, 1725—1791. It is hardly possible to find any 
more instructive picture of this time than in his account of his 
brother's sufferings and death from overwrought religious excite- 
ment, and of his own happy but most singular marriage. Indeed, 
during the eighteenth century, the whole question of marriage, 
a question even now debated among ourselves as characteristic of 
the age, was looked upon in a light that is little less than of- 
fensive to our present notions. It was considered friendly and 
by no means indelicate to suggest, even to new acquaintances in 
whom an interest was felt, any person whose property was pre- 
sumed to make such a connexion desirable. When Semler left 
the University of Halle, he stood in love relations with the 
daughter of Professor Baumgarten, and quitted the place in a 
shower of sentimental tears, in which he was joined by his college 
chum, to return to Saalfeld to an old love, with whom he imme- 
diately resumed his sentimental intercourse. They seem to have 
been about equally troubled by the conviction, that their feelings 
for one another did not reach that poetic height which was de- 
manded by their imaginations, and by the utter absence of any 
means of living if they gave free play to their matrimonial 
aspirations. They agreed to do the best they could towards 
each other, but to wait upon Providence, which soon in a very 
characteristic manner separated them for ever. 

A friend of Semler’s father who had some influence at Coburg, 
managed to procure him a call to that town, where he received 
the title of Professor but no salary, and was obliged to support 
himself by editing a paper. The income derived from this source 
was quite insufficient to support him. In the course of the first 
year his debts began to weigh upon him, and the news of a vacant 
professorship at Altorf reduced him to the greatest perplexity : 
here was an opening for him, but how to avail himself of the 
chance of a congenial career, seems impossible; he cannot 
leave Coburg without: discharging his debts. In this dis- 
tress, he suddenly bethinks himself of a young girl, the daughter 
of the lady with whom he lodged. It is true he had dined with 
her every day for a year without taking much notice of her, but 
she had a little fortune, and he knew she was an excellent manager. 
After a violent struggle with the consciousness that his pro- 
posal might be rejected as mercenary, he writes to both mother 
and daughter, and endures three days’ agony of suspense, until 
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the ladies ask him to tea, and the younger one, with her mother's 
consent, accepts him. This history is told by Semler himself in 
his autobiography, and that, too, in a vein of poetic feeling which 
goes far to redeem it from the aspersions of those who would now- 
a-days call it a paltry transaction. Such a judgment would be 
one-sided and hasty. It is true, the subsequent happiness of the 
union may be looked upon as a fortunate accident, and ought in 
no way to affect our judgment of motives which on his side brought 
it about. Rightly judged, it is but another proof of how completely 
all external relations were subjected, in this miserable time, to the 
prospect of a life which would give free scope for the exercise of 
talents threatened with obscurity. Personal independence is 
sacrificed to individual self-development, and self-respect is 
thought not too much to offer for a sphere of usefulness which 
shall bring honour and reputation. In Semler’s case there were 
personal qualities, and in his bride's, amiability of character, which 
stood between them and the righteous retribution which follows 
on such unions, but the whole story is in the highest degree 
characteristic of a time when such a marriage could be looked 
upon as a matter of course. 

Indeed, who can say that we are justified in taking up a stone 
to throw against the worthy German professor of the last century ? 
Do we not complain that the women do the same thing among our- 
selves to the present day? and where one half of an existing com- 
munity can be accused of anything, the other half are not free 
from a share of the blame too often too freely bestowed. One of 
the most striking features of German society during the eighteenth 
century, was the strong contrast between all intimate and personal 
relations and the accepted forms of public intercourse. While the 
former were marked by an extravagant sentimental expansiveness, 
the latter were subject to the strictest rules of routine, politeness, 
and ceremony. In family or friendly unions the freest play was 
given to the expression of the tenderest emotions. Tears an 
embraces were so much in vogue that if two of any company were 
at all justified in indulging in them, the rest fell on one another’ 
necks from pure sympathetic contagion. In these duels of emo- 
tion the seconds were expected to support their principals, and 
to be as ready with their tears as their ancestors were with their 
swords. The fashion was not confined to silly people who had 
no ideas beyond the circle of their feelings, but infected the most 
educated and intellectual classes. But, side by side with this 
effusiveness, the general intercourse of society was hampered 
.by rules and ceremonies of the most artificial kind. The host 
met his guests at his door or in the entrance of his house ; certain 
formulas of politeness were expected and exacted with all the 
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rigour of a debt fully due. Order and precedence were insisted 
on with a rigour that allowed of no exceptions; and when the 
laborious entertainment was at an end, the company were dis- 
missed with a ceremonial as operose as that with which they 
were received, These peculiarities are the constant attendants on 
a community shut out from public and political life; exaggera- 
tion in all that is beyond the reach of a wholesome public opinion, 
and an absolute slavishness in all that is exposed to such prece- 
dents as pass for it. But during this century the foundations 
were being laid for that wide and comprehensive culture which is 
the pride of German thought. 

If theologians could still maintain the orthodox notions of the 
nature of Christ against such criticisms as those of Kosegarten, 
they could no longer appeal to the convolutions of snail-shells, or 
the colour of an arctic fox, as proof of the wisdom and beneficence 
of Providence. The great critical movement in theology had 
commenced. ‘The first indications of a revolution still in progress 
had made themselves felt; and it is not without surprise that we 
miss in Herr Freitag’s pages a full acknowledgment of the enor- 
mous impulse given to free and independent thought by that 
greatest of Germans, G. E. Lessing. ‘ Herr Freitag’s heroes are 
men of action. The liberty he aspires to is a political liberty. 
He knows well that in the region of pure intellect none are so 
free as his countrymen, and the whole scope, tendency, and pur- 
pose of his book is to encourage them in the progress to a freedom 
of action which shall beneficially react on their speculative 
activity, and by condensing, strengthen it. His “ History of the 
Progress of the Prussian State under Frederick the Great” is 
solely animated by this aspiration. Frederick in his youth 
suffered all the pains which afflict the German people. He grew 
up in circumstances that conflicted with his dearest hopes and 
wishes, but by his genius and the vigour of his character he over- 
came them; at what a terrible sacrifice of personal happiness 
Herr Freitag is never weary of descanting on, but this laudatory 
and ultra-Prussian picture has too few attractive details to pro- 
o in many the loving admiration with which it was itself 

rawn, 

The enormous energy with which he subjected every interest 
of his subjects to his plans for the aggrandizement of his little 
kingdom, his sufferings, endurance, and ultimate triumph, are set 
forth in the clearest light; but too little weight is given to the 
inevitable confession, that after his death the State machine he 
left behind him had more the appearance of strength’ than the 
reality. Like so many of the greatest men, he kept down his 
cotemporaries, and educated them as tools, which were next to 
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useless when the master’s hand was no longer there to put them 
to the only use for which they were fitted. Of the national 
feeling, which he no doubt excited in the minds of his subjects, 
the element of personal loyalty to himself formed far too great a 
share. But in other parts of Germany, where there had never existed 
any such opportunity for enthusiastic love of kings and persons 
out of the immediate circle of the family, the disruption between 
the individual and the State had become complete. 

Literature and art had engrossed all energies that might have 
found a vent in political action, and an enthusiasm for humanity 
at large had quite deadened and partly made ridiculous any pre- 
tensions to a patriotic feeling towards the little Principalities 
in which they lived. While the French Revolution was knocking 
at their doors, the interest and attention of educated Germans were 
absorbed by the proceedings at the Court of one of the smallest 
Principalities of Central Germany, where the greatest poets of the 
nation drowned their evil presentiments in verse and prose. 
While the French King and Queen were falling under the guillo- 
tine, Reinecke Fuchs appeared; Robespierre and the Reign of 
Terror coincide with Schiiler’s letters on the “A¢sthetic Education 
of Mankind.” The battles of Lodi and Arcola fell in the same 
years with the appearance of “ Wilhelm Meister” and the Xenien 
Controversy ; the Conquest of Belgium was greeted by the pub- 
lication of “‘ Hermann and Dorothea ;” Switzerland and the Papal 
States are subjected, and “‘ Wallenstein” appears ; the left bank of 
the Rhine becomes French as Goethe publishes “ Die naturliche 
Tochter,” and Schiller ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans ;’ Hanover overrun 
by Napoleon coincides with the appearance of the “ Rride of Mes- 
sina,” and his coronation with the publication of “ William Tell.” 
Is it possible that a more striking picture of the manner in which 
all particular patriotism was absorbed by a vague enthusiasm 
for the progress of mankind could be drawn or imagined ? 
That it is still characteristic of the German people, can hardly 
be denied ; in them, if anywhere, a wide-spread intelligence is 
found in strange connexion with a weakness of will which 
astonishes all political observers who will not sufficiently allow 
for the past two centuries of their history. That this strange 
contrast between intellectual power and political helplessness i is 
less marked than of old, may be perhaps, to some extent, ad- 
mitted ; but we are quite at a loss to understand the tone of 
animated hopefulness with which Herr Freitag looks upon the 
present position of his native country. We are sure that the 
reasons by which he supports his opinions are far from adequate 
to maintain the confident assertions in which he indulges, of a 
complete destruction of all class feeling among his countrymen, 
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and of a fresh and strong sympathy with the peasants and lower 
orders, in the minds of the higher bourgeoisie and mercantile classes 
of society. ‘The popularity of village tales, and descriptions of 
country life, is rather to be attributed to the novelty of the 
subject and the unquestionable talents of those who brought them 
into fashion, than to any sympathy of this kind ; but their vogue 
is on the wane, and the most able of these writers finds it ne- 
cessary to import into his tales sources of interest quite apart 
from any sympathy with the conditions of life he describes, and 
to group his rural personages round some social question which 
affects them far more slightly than it does the more cultivated 
public he addresses. 

The Germans are never tired of celebrating their great libera- 
tion war against Napoleon, and many very interesting features 
of that conflict are gathered together in Herr Freitag’s volume. 
But the greatness of the enthusiasm of this period was the exact 
measure of the collapse which followed it. Their successes were 
too rapid and brilliant to affect the national character, and, indeed, 
it was only by a strong effort, holding that character in abeyance, 
that they were rendered possible. What the people at large 
accomplished was soon neutralized by the representatives of their 
several governments at Vienna. It is now abundantly evident 
that a more prolonged struggle would have brought political 
fruits with it that would have far outweighed che temporary 
suffering which would have attended it. 

Before taking leave of this interesting volume, we cannot 
refrain from remarking on the inconsistency between the author's 
admiration of the bureaucracy by which his country is governed, 
and his confident expectations of a greater popular control of its 
action. In proportion to the excellence of such a system of 
administration, is the difficulty of dispensing with it. Its daily 
continuance is the greatest of possible hindrances to that educa- 
tion of the will, in which alone a political character can be im- 
printed on a nation or people. The state of pupilage and 
dependence in which it necessarily keeps all who are subjected 
to its influence, is one of the most fatal obstacles to political 
progress, and fatal in proportion to its own administrative ex- 
cellence. Apart, however, from this contradiction, Herr Freitag’s 
book may be looked upon as an indication that the Germans are 
awakening to the true nature of their position. This is, it is 
true, the preliminary to any rational effort towards improving it, 
but. it does not even constitute the first step in that direction. 
The liberal party in Prussia, at any rate, are in the most difficult 
of political positions, and have to maintain the principles of 
progress while subject to the attacks and suspicions of opponents 
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on either side, which call for the utmost practical judgment for 
their repulse or refutation. They area small party at present 
which look for no brilliant success, but have before them the 
noble, yet often at the same time thankless task of giving a po- 
litical education to a nation that wants none other, of bringing 
a people, enthusiastic only on great questions, to recognise the 
importance of a partial gain, and to be satisfied with leaving to 
their children, not a revolutionized, but a constantly advancing 
state of society. 


Art. IV.— Mrs. Dewany. 


The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville 
(Mrs.Delany), with interesting Reminiscences of King George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lady Lrianover. First Series. London: 1861; and 
Second Series, London ; 1862. 


7 late Lord Macaulay commenced one of his celebrated 
essays by imparting to his readers the exact weight and 
dimensions of the work he was about to review, and we should 
be sorely tempted to follow his example, did We not fear that we 
might thus create an erroneous impression, and mislead some one 
forgetful of the fact, that despite the difference in their intrinsic 
density, a pound of lead actually weighs no more than a pound 
of feathers, into the belief, that the six volumes before us con- 
tain matter nearly as heavy as those ponderous tomes of Drelin- 
court on Death, which, but for Defoe’s witty mystification, might 
never have ceased to oppress the unhappy publisher's shelves. 
For Mr. Bentley's sake, we hope that the present work will not 
hang so long upon his hands, but in case it should do so, we 
were happy could we come to his assistance, by answering @ 
question that many of the present generation may fairly be in- 
clined to ask—who was Mrs. Delany, that seventy years after her 
death, her correspondence should be published in six volumes, 
weighing 224 ounces, and containing 3674 pages ? 

A century ago, six volumes might not have appeared so formi- 
dable as they do now—novels were then larger in size than 
treatises on divinity at present, and while poring over the in- 
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aumerable letters of “ Clarissa” or ‘ Evelina,” our great-grand- 
mothers feared to miss a page, lest their pleasure should be over 
too soon. Our own time is best characterized by the American 
slang phrase of “ go-a-headism :” we travel fast, live fast, think 
fast, and our literary wants and tastes are far more truly gratified 
bya “slashing” article in the 7%imes, than they could be by the 
finest of epic poems, which all might admire on trust, but which 
none would find opportunity to read, and pocket editions are 
everywhere succeeding to the folios and quartos from which our 
ancestors used to cull knowledge. We can still welcome the 
publication of the correspondence of Napoleon or the Duke of 
Wellington, albeit in many volumes, for there we may note the 
birth and growth of thoughts which, when ripened into execution, 
became parts of history, and discover the secret springs which 
produced effects that might otherwise strike us as almost magical. 
But it requires celebrity such as theirs to give us courage to 
peruse hundreds of letters addressed to persons now more or less 
forgotten, and our first feeling on beholding the tomes before us, 
is wonder at veneration for a great-aunt sufficiently intense to 
persuade the editor that the interest of any large section of the 
public could possibly be excited in favour of a lady whose very 
name is almost unknown. Besides the bulk of the work itself, 
many circumstances combine to militate against her success. The 
eighteenth century is not a period Englishmen are apt to look 
back upon with either pride or pleasure ; under a line of German 
sovereigns, accepted for the sake of religious liberty, but not yet 
acclimatized, and whose first representative could only com- 
municate with his ministers through the medium of bad Latin, 
England seemed sinking into a depth of political and social cor- 
ruption, from the contemplation of which we all turn so instince- 
tively, that whereas the courtiers of Elizabeth or the leaders of 
the Long Parliament readily rise before us invested each with his 
distinct individuality, few indeed could call to mind more than 
the names of the councillors of the first Georges. Even the 
literature of that period, although comprising our greatest prose 
Writers, is something unfamiliar and strange to our sympathies ; 
the dust gathers undisturbed over Johnson and Fielding as they 
rest upon our library shelves, and to mention works more closely 
connected with our present subject, the name of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is no longer a household word, the letters of 
Lord Chesterfield are unread, and Horace Walpole himself will, 
ere another generation has passed by, run the risk of being for- 
gotten with his cotemporaries. 

Nor is this all. However good, accomplished, and beautiful a 
Woman may be, her chief sphere is still her own home, and there 
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is scarce one in a thousand for whom it is not the truest and most 
feminine glory to pass through life unnoticed, and in death to be 
forgotten when the last of her immediate circle passes away. 
Extraneous circumstances only, or an exceptional position, can 
make her actual appearance before the public either graceful or 
appropriate, and seldom indeed can her life be interesting to 
posterity, unless its thread has been interwoven with that of some 
world-hero, as the inspirer to win whose smile great deeds were 
enacted, or the consoler whose sympathy made even defeat not 
wholly unwelcome. Well may we wish to know more of such a 
one, whose tale is too often to be summed up in six words, she 
lived, she loved, and died ; but here we rather ask, of what crime 
was Mrs. Delany guilty, that after sleeping seventy years in peace, 
she should at length be dragged forth to court a publicity which, 
if any faith is to be given to her own words, was the last thing 
she would have wished for in her lifetime. She was not the 
mother, nor the daughter, the wife, nor the sister, of any hero; 
for children she had none, her father was an officer of broken 
fortunes, her first husband a squire from Cornwall, her second an 
Irish dean, her brother a fine gentleman, her brother-in-law a 
lawyer ; and though she did happen to be godmother to Garrett 
Wesley, father of the Duke of Wellington, that spiritual relation- 
ship alone can scarcely suffice to account for her memoirs being 
printed, and however willing we may be to believe that she was 
_ admired in youth, and beloved in age, we trust the same is true 
of so many, that were the correspondence of all published in as 
voluminous a shape, we should apprehend a scarcity of paper 
when required for more useful purposes, and an overflow in the 
receptacles whence housemaids take materials for lighting their 
fires. Thus much we have said by way of a general protest, but 
the reasons we should have thought conclusive against this publi- 
cation not having appeared so to the family into whose hands 
these letters had fallen, we must proceed with our duty to our 
readers, and in rendering an account of the volumes before us, 
extract thence what amusement or instruction we may, for their 
benefit. 

Modern maritime law condemns pirates to a halter, and we are 
now grown so squeamish that privateers are under a ban, and 
nothing but the overwhelming odds against which they contend, 
could rouse the slightest sympathy in favour of a Sumter or 
Nashville. Nevertheless, in this as in many other instances, what 
looks ugly when closely scanned, seems so attractive and romantic 
at a distance, that a proved descent from one of the Norse Chiefs 
who plundered the English and French coasts in Saxon times, 
would be an additional subject of pride to the haughtiest magnate 
of the land, and therefore, without pausing to inquire whether 
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thane or ceorl thought any better of the invading sea-king, than 
we now do of an Algerine corsair, we will at once: state that 
Mary Granville (such was the ancestral name of Mrs. Delany), 
sprang from an illustrious stock, for the family pedigree asserts that 
her father descended in a direct male line from Rollo, through a 
younger son of Richard Sans Peur, third Duke of Normandy! 
Although, or rather perhaps, because a scion of such a noble 
race, Bernard Granville was poor, and left his daughter to be 
brought up almost entirely by his sister and brother, who, as a 
matter of course, expected the young lady to requite their care by 
marrying for their pleasure instead of her own, and ere she was 
seventeen, bestowed her hand on one Mr. Pendarves, of Cornwall, 
a match dictated by pecuniary considerations alone, Such 
marriages were the fashion of the day, but if her uncle cannot 
be blamed for not being so far in advance of his own times, as to 
leave Miss Granville to barter fur herself instead of doing so for 
her, he was certainly inexcusable in so far that, while uniting his 
niece to an elderly gentleman of unprepossessing appearance, he 
omitted to secure an adequate compensation for her in the shape of 
jointure. Early a widow, she refused several proposals pressed upon 
her, and as if to make herself amends for the constraint she had 
endured in youth, at forty-three chose for her second husband an 
Irish divine, whose inferior birth rendered him as distasteful to 
her family as Mr. Pendarves had been to herself. She never 
appears to have repented this choice, even when again left alone 
by the death of Dr. Delany, and after a second widowhood of 
twenty years, died twelve months before the French Revolution, 
at the ripe age of eighty-eight, having survived all the relatives 
and friends of her early days. 

This outline of her life, leads us at once to the sphere in which 
Mary Granville moved. Connected directly by birth, or by the 
marriage of her numerous cousins, with many of the leading aris- 
tocracy, she made London her home, alternating it with visits 
to her relatives in the country, and those who lived with, and at 
the court, her associates, until her second marriage removed her 
to Ireland, between which country and her own she oscillated, 
until again at liberty to settle on this side St. George's Channel. 
Her story is told in innumerable letters—for she seems to have 
loved Writing, and no wonder, since she possessed considerable 
command of language, and could spell, an accomplishment by no 
means universal among the women of her day—addressed chiefly 
to her family or near connexions, and that of her early days is 
developed in autobiographical fragments, written at the request 
of her most intimate friend, the Duchess of Portland (Margaret 
Harley), who, being considerably younger, appears to have 
wished for details of events she had no personal knowledge of. 
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There are also inserted, as if purposely to swell the size of this 
work—an object we should not have thought desirable—many 
letters from different persons, addressed not only to Mrs. Delany 
herself, but to different members of her family, and now fallen 
into the possession of her heirs, who must all have been particu- 
larly addicted to the preservation of old papers, and whose stores, 
placed in chronological order, afforded the materials for the pre- 
sent work. The possibility of such proceedings should be a 
lesson to ladies, and teach them, even when answering a mere in- 
vitation to tea, to be careful of the rules of grammar and ortho- 
graphy, since even if they count on the secresy of their 
correspondent, they may yet not be secure from posthumous in- 
discretion, while those who receive notes may learn, that it is not 
enough to refrain from improperly showing them, since it is here 
proved that the fire alone is a confidant who never betrays his 
trust. 

It is as well to gather this lesson as we pass, since the theatre 
on which Mrs. Delany played her part precludes us at once from 
all hope of finding in her pages any of those vivid pictures of the 
impression produced by coeval events, by which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu might still instruct us. She made no journey 
to Constantinople, and therefore cannot teach us to compare the 
then almost insuperable difficulty of passing through Hungary, 
with the ease with which we can now steam down the Danube, cr 
by painting in more vivid colours than the solemnity of history 
will admit of, the power of the Grand Seignor, render the present 
abasement of Turkey still more significant ; but we did hope, on 
opening her volumes, to learn something of the political and 
social state of England and Ireland during the past century. We 
should have thought it impossible for a lady of certainly not less 
than average abilities, to have lived for eighty-eight years in the 
best society, the associate of statesmen and bishops, of fine ladies 
and wits, a correspondent of Swift, whom Richardson visited, and 
on whose harpsichord Handel frequently played, not to have left 
in her correspondence some valuable contributions to the history 
of her day. We did expect to have found some youthful remi- 
niscences of the impression produced in London by the march of 
the Pretender to Derby, and a riper remembrance of the Rebellion 
of 1745, or some hint as to the opinions entertained in his own 
day as to the mysterious personality of Junius. 

We were, however, soon obliged to renounce all such delusive 
hopes. Mrs. Delany appears to have hated the very name 0! 
politics, and far more interesting matters absorbed her attention. 
This correspondence duly records in successive years, the bill o! 
health of a certain magnolia tree belonging to the Dowager 
Countess Gower, and also the number of blossoms it bore, how 
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many layers were taken off, whom they were bestowed upon, and 
how they flourished. We can quite believe that each of these off- 
shoots had its own importance in the eyes of its proprietor, and 
the original plant in those of all, at a time when it would seem to 
have been a rarity; but it strikes us that the fact of a magnolia 
having bloomed out of doors in England nearly a century ago 
being once ascertained, even the most zealous devotee of garden- 
ing would have preferred hearing no more of it, and we cannot 
help being surprised that even in its own day “ Mag the Great” 
should not have been onve eclipsed by the Letters of Junius, 
although so loyal a subject had only mentioned them to express 
her abhorrence. But from this very silence, we may, perhaps, 
deduce a lesson little flattering to the vanity of those who think 
to shake the world, but none the less true on that account. His- 
torians gravely weigh the influence this anonymous pamphleteer 
exerted on the politics of his day, volumes have been written in 
the vain attempt to establish his identity; and here we have a 
lady, living in the very circles we might suppose most chafed by 
his attacks, who does not even once allude to his existence! 
Still more astonishing is it to find that, though Mrs. Delany 
lived on terms of intimacy with the Eail and Countess of Bute, 
and, in the last years of her life, with George III. and his Queen, 
the relations between that nobleman and his sovereign are not 
once mentioned, and were all other cotemporary <ecords swept 
away, and this correspondence alone preserved, we should never 
be able to suspect the incessant intrigues and prevarications, by 
which the king and his favourite contrived to drive his ministers 
nearly distracted. 

“Variety is the soul of wit,” and therefore lest our readers 
should grow weary of an uninterrupted enumeration of subjects 
that Mrs. Delany does not introduce, we will, before proceeding 
further, note one curious instance of the manners of that day, and 
also of the change which fashion worked in them in the course 
of a single life. ormality in all relations of life was as charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century as powdered heads or stiff hoops, 
and it is possible that the primness of deportment necessary to 
keep the latter in order, may have contributed to the ceremonious 
behaviour which, even between those most closely connected, was 
far greater than what we should now deem becoming towards the 
veriest stranger. Parents were treated with an outward respect, 
little less than what we might suppose due to a divinity ; but it is 
more strange to observe the terms in which those who might 
almost be supposed to stand in their place, addressed a younger 
member of their family. The language in which Mrs. Delany 
corresponds with her mother, although it seems to us incompa- 
tible with either affection or confidence, is not surprising, when 
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we remember the implicit obedience exacted from children ; but it 
is singular to see her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, who had just set 
aside with contempt her strong objections to the alliance with 
Mr. Pendarves, subscribing himself, in letters written immediately 
afterwards, as “ her most faithful and humble servant.” And this 
antiquated form strikes us the more, as, nearly seventy years 
afterwards, we find Viscountess Weymouth, a lady very much her 
junior, signing her letter, “very affectionately yours.” 

We should not perhaps have made so much of this small mite 
of information, had we found it in any other work, but while 
perusing this we are like a mariner cast away on a desert island, 
who collects for food substances he would have disdained under 
any other circumstances, and are fain to make the most of what 
is given by noting as a matter of relative importance, illustrating 
the progress this country has made during the last century, that 
a person desirous of crossing over to Dublin was then encouraged 
‘by the announcement that the voyage “‘seldom lasted more 
than forty hours ;” and that whereas our ports are open to the 
products of the whole world, Irish poplins and gloves were con- 
traband articles, that could not be introduced into the sister 
island without violating the regulations of the custom-house. 

The life of Mary Granville naturally divides itself into two 
parts, of greatly different character. From seventeen to forty-three, 
as Mrs. Pendarves, she was essentially a fine lady, more cautious 
in her behaviour and refined in her tastes than the greater par! 
of her cotemporaries perhaps, but still her heart was in dress and 
dancing, operas and court balls; whereas, after her second mar- 
riage, she appears to have adapted herself to .her new position 
with marvellous facility, and to have become as clerical in her 
demeanour and way of thought as an orthodox dean's wife ought 
to be. We may cite as an example of this, that she who had 
corresponded with Swift in terms of extravagant compliment, 
could scarcely find censure unmitigated enough for the author of 
“Tristram Shandy.” Now it is certainly no wish of ours to be 
severe on the Dean of St. Patrick's, but we do maintain that one 
who professed to admire and venerate him who wrote the “ Tale of 
a Tub,” had no right to denounce poor Sterne as an enemy to all 
morality and religion, especially when, as she herself confesses, 
with an unfairness truly ecclesiastical, she had never read his 
work, nor had any intention of doing so. The admiration ex- 
pressed in the first case, may have been homage to bon ton, since 
it is matter of notoriety that Swift was well received in fashionable 
society, and the friend of statesmen and nobles, of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke ; but in any case, this example of inconsistency or 
intolerance, not to say both, is so glaring, that we must refuse 
assent to the claim to almost infallible sagacity put forth by the 
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editor on behalf of Mrs. Delany, even though she was the friend 
of that Mrs. Chapone, whose moral work Sheridan makes Lydia 
Languish substitute for “‘ Peregrine Pickle” on the approach of 
her aunt. 

It would almost appear, that to write a good biography is the 
most difficult task that any one can undertake, and if the intend- 
ing editor be a relation, natural partiality makes the obstacles to 
success almost insuperable. Piles of letters and papers are heaped 
before and around him, and while turning from one to the other, 
bewildered with the task of selection and arrangement, he is but 
too apt to forget that a correspondence, which may be highly 
entertaining when read aloud from the manuscript to a family 
circle, or a small number of friends, whom oral tradition or 
their own memory has made acquainted with the writers, loses the 
greater part, if not the whole, of its interest when printed and 
placed before a public, in whose eyes the persons addressed or 
alluded to appear far more shadowy than the heroes and heroines 
of Bulwer’s or Dickens’ last novel; and whereas a few letters, 
judiciously chosen, might really please, a multitude, in which the 
same names and ideas continually recur, are rather likely, 
especially when there is no connexion with great public 
events to enable us to establish a certain co-relation between what 
we already know and are then reading about, to produce a sense 
of bewilderment, and thus render what is essentially light litera- 
ture as difficult to wade through asa parliamentary blue-book on 
education. 

Redundance, however, is not the only fault into which editors 
of family papers are almost invariably betrayed. An old story 
tells us of a sculptor who fell in love with the statue he had just 
carved ; this passion was an unfortunate one for him, no doubt, 
but at least it did no harm to any one else. When editors 
become enamoured of the figure that has formed itself before 
them out of the dust of old papers, their love is not of the most 
discreet, and seldom indeed can they refrain from taking hold 
of the opportunity given them when appending a note, or an 
explanation of some obscure point, to foist in an eulogy of the 
writer of the preceding letter, and this in a form peculiarly offen- 
sive to perverse human nature, since, however the sentence may 
; be turned, its sense almost always says to the reader, See how 

much better the lady (or gentleman) was than people in general, 
and you in particular ! 

Numerous instances of both these errors must strike every 
teader of the memoirs before us. The first is perhaps the one 
least to be complained of, for the remedy is to a certain extent 
nour own hands. Any one but the unfortunate reviewer, whose 
lay conscience will not allow him to criticise what he has not read, 
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may skip over a score or so of pages until he finds something 
likely to interest him, and rejoice at the rapidity with which he 
will thus reach the end of the volume; but those only who de- 
cline reading at all can escape the sting of the second. It is bad 
enough when we are called upon to peruse the letters of two co- 
.temporaries, writing to each other in a labyrinth of eulogiun, 
which reminds us of the old joke of the man saying to his com- 
rade, “‘ My dear fellow, I am modest, I cannot praise myself; but 
do you butter me, and I will butter you.” But when a posthu- 
mous editor, who has not even the excuse of bidding for a retum 
in kind, claims for one object of idolatry the exclusive possession of 
all virtues and accomplishments, it is time for us to protest. We 
make no doubt that Mrs. Delany was a highly virtuous and 
accomplished person ; an agreeable inmate her acquaintance must 
undoubtedly have deemed her, or she would not have had more 
invitations to country houses than she could possibly accept; 
‘we have every reason tu believe her industrious, since, besides 
writing letters so numerous that we might have thought they alone 
would have occupied the whole of her time, she found leisure to exe- 
cute with her brush, her needle, and her scissors, the long list of works 
enumerated in the appendix ; but when we are desired to wonder 
at her good sense, Christian principles, and pious resignation, as 
if such qualities had never flourished in the world either before 
or since, there arises within us an inveterate inclination to cavil. If 
we are to regard her as the oracle of correctness in the past 
century, we are bound to scrutinize her opinions and judgments 
far more closely than we should do those of a lady who merely 
poured out her own thoughts in unrestrained correspondence with 
her sister or her friends, and this it was that induced us to take 
notice of the injustice of her censure on “ ‘Tristram Shandy,” which 
is the more provoking since ‘‘ Roderick Random” passes muster 
without an observation. As the author of one of the most original 
works ever written, Sterne and his reputation are part of the 
literary inheritance of England, and though we cannot of course 
pretend that the best of books should meet with unanimous ap- 
proval, we must protest against any being condemned unread, and 
cannot allow this verdict to go forth unchallenged—the more so 
as we may note in the same sentence the admission, highly credit- 
able to the taste of England in 1760, that “Tristram Shandy" 
was almost universally read, and nearly as extensively admired. 
As we read the letters written by Mary Granville as Mrs. Pen- 
darves, we are always on the point of exclaiming with Hudibras— 
“ And what, alas! is it to us, 

If in the moon men thus and thus 

Do eat their porridge, cut their corns, 

Or whether they wear tails and horns f” 
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As a crabbed critic we must expect to be told that we know no- 
thing of the matter, still, while we are quite ready to believe that 
the day after a drawing-room many ladies find those columns of 
the Morning Post in which the dresses there displayed are described, 
the most interesting part of the morning paper, and that in 
order to keep up with the spirit of the age it is necessary daily to 
study the first column of the ‘’imes, we take leave to doubt if 
these records will have much interest in the year 1962; and however 
much a lady to whom the Queen addressed a few gracious words 
ata court ball might be justified in thinking a report of them 
would highly interest her country correspondent, time and an 
absence of interest in the person so honoured, divests even royal 
phrases of a portion of their value. Now, for nearly twenty vears 
the letters of Mary Granville resemble nothing so much as a 
jumble of the two newspapers to which we have alluded. ‘The 
lists of births, deaths, and marriages that constantly occur are 
almost interminable ; but, as regards the latter, the first column 
of the Times has this advantage over her, that, as the chronicler 
of what has taken place, its record is at least exact, whereas she, 
writing of reports, often announces matches never intended, or 
afterwards broken off, as may be seen by reference to any old Peerage. 

Then, as for toilettes. No doubt Anne Granville, living at 
Gloucester, with little amusement, liked to hear what “ night- 
clothes” (by this term evening dress was then designated) Mrs. 
Pendarves wore on any grand occasion ; and while she was ready 
to pore over the comparative merits of white lutestring and blue 
paduasoy, it was kind and sisterly to inform her at length, and to 
make her the envy of her neighbours, by enabling her to report 
with accuracy what the Queen said, how the Princess Royal 
looked, and what coloured velvet the Prince of Wales wore at the 
last drawing-room. But for us the intrinsic charm of these de- 
scriptions has gone by. As contributions to a treatise on the 
costume of the last century, Mrs. Delany's descriptions of the 
finery worn at birthdays and balls may possess a value of their 
own. It may possibly be interesting to some to learn from the 
directions given to her sister how long mourning was then worn 
for a second cousin, and how long for an uncle; that grey poplin 
was considered deeper than black silk, or when white gloves might. 
be resumed without offence ; others may take pleasure in observ- 
ing that even the vulgar no longer deem the wearing of a necklace 
of bloodstones a sure preservative against violent bleedings, and 
heralds find instruction in comparing the ceremonial of the marriage 
ofthe Princess Royal, daughter of George II., with that observed at 
the last similar occasion. But is it possible for the general public to 
take an interest in the clothes or jewels worn by persons they 
never heard of, in the diamonds bestowed by unknown gentlemen 
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on forgotten brides, or even in the fact that it was then usual 
for ladies to go to court bedecked in the ornaments of their 
friends ? 

We would not, however, be misunderstood. We by no means 
wish to imply that the records of a court are nectssarily dull. 
Were we to hazard such an assertion, Lord Hervey’s memoirs, 
relating to the very same period, would suffice to confute us, for 
however little it may raise our opinion of either royal or minis- 
terial morality, it must always be amusing to trace the intricacies 
of the combination to govern the King, which made Sir Robert 
Walpole bribe Lord Hervey to retain his post about the Queen 
that his influence might persuade her to exert that which she in 
turn possessed over Lady Suffolk, to induce the favourite to coax 
George II. into a temper of compliance with the designs of his 
minister. We confess we should have preferred some report of 
the gossip that must have been current in London concerning so 
singular an arrangement, from the pen of an indifferent bystander, 
or some details as to that association called the ‘‘ Hellfire Club,” 
of which both men and women appear to have been members, and 
which met for purposes by no means pious, since they acted plays 
ridiculing the Scriptures, in which the Virgin Mary was brought 
forward as one of the dramatis persone, to the most minute de- 
scription of the mantle of Lady Sunderland or the headgear 
of Mrs. Spencer. We cannot even say that it is necessary to 
_ take part in court intrigues in order to write letters amusing to 

posterity; the shade of Madame de Sévigné would protest against 
such a verdict ; but it is indispensable to possess a talent which 
would seem to have rarely flourished out of the atmosphere of 
Paris. Either matter or form may make memoirs entertaining, 
but if they deal with every-day affairs, the writer must make 
us acquainted, as it were, with the persons whose names are 
constantly recurring. A few lines, rapidly and vigorously 
sketching in their chief characteristics, may often make us feel 
we know them as well as if we had met them every day for the 
last twelvemonth, and we then grow to sympathize alike with 
their pleasures and their pains. 

For a clever person, it strikes us that Mary Granville was pe- 
culiarly deficient in the art of word-painting. Her most intimate 
friends never seem to return to life in her writings. Even when 
her letters are not disfigured by the introduction of assumed 
names, which excite in us an impression of unreality that no 
editorial-explanations suffice to remove, or initials and inuendoes 
which, however clear to her correspondent, by no means enlighten 
us,—and we purposely refrain from more than alluding to the 
letters of the Duchess of Portland to Miss Collingwood, intro- 
duced here for no purpose that our utmost ingenuity can dis- 
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cover, in which this defect is so glaring as to render them per- 
fectly unintelligible—her figures move before us with as ghostly 
a tread as that of the dead men with whom Gulliver met after 
escaping from the flying island of Laputa, and in spite of the par- 
tiality with which the attempt at his portrait is drawn, Lord 
Baltimore himself, is, in these pages, as little a being of flesh and 
blood as any other of the fine gentlemen of his day; nor are we 
even sure that we rightly understand the part he played in the 
history of Mary Granville, and we should scarcely be inclined to at- 
tribute muchimportance to it, didnot the editor vaunt as an example 
of unparalleled heroism, conduct which strikes us as the result 
of necessity. It would seem that, during several years, this noble- 
man made Mrs. Pendarves the object of attentions, which, though 
her heart was secretly won, she suffered to drag on with apparent 
dread of a positive declaration, and when it was at last made, she, 
piqued at the long delay, returned a capricious answer, by which 
Lord Baltimore was offended in his turn, and, after a last stormy 
interview, left her and married another. We see little room fora 
choice of conduct under these circumstances. Having once chosen 
to regard the proposal of the man she loved as a jest, to complain 
afterwards would have been simply absurd, and we cannot suppose 
she herself judged Lord Baltimore harshly for having taken her 
at her word, since a few years later she accepted his advice and 
even assistance in furtherance of her wish to obtain a place at 
court, a scheme which did not take effect on account of her sudden 
marriage with Dr. Delany, in which she seems to have been so 
happy—although her choice estranged her for life from her only 
brother, with whom she had up to this period lived on terms par- 
ticularly affectionate—that we can scarcely pity her for not 
having compassed the more brilliant object of her earlier wishes. 
From this period the correspondence assumes a graver tone. 
Although the wife of a dean who entertained particularly strict 
notions as to the lawfulness of a clergyman eating gravy, which 
he made to depend on the manner in which the animal had been 
killed, Mrs. Delany did not think it necessary to forswear either 
plays or parties, but with a happier and less solitary home, she 
appears yearly to have found increasing pleasure there, and less 
temptation to seek amusement abroad. She had always had an 
inclination for art, which, as regards music, her early acquaint- 
ance with Handel had doubtless contributed to foster, and fre- 
quently received both vocal and instrumental performers at her 
own house ; but though she did not renounce her harpsichord, 
painting seems to have come into greater favour with her during 
her residence in Ireland, and the copying of all the pictures she 
could beg or borrow became a chief source of entertainment. Conch- 
ology, too, and curiosities of all sorts were a great attraction, a 
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taste in which she was encouraged by the example of her friend 
the Duchess of Portland, one of the most distinguished collectors 
of her day; so out-of-doors she made grottoes with the help of 
large stones and common shells, wherever she stayed long enough 
to have a chance of completing her task ; while in the heuse, the 
smaller specimens were worked up into lustres and festoons, or, if 
sufficiently curious, ranged in a cabinet. 

Undoubtedly nothing could be more innocent than all this. 
Treated by her second husband with a regard and consideration, 
the absence of which had rendered his predecessor so odious, 
Mrs. Delany was probably happier than she had ever been before, 
and it would appear to have been her constant endeavour to make 
all belonging to her sharers in her own content, even her cats and 
her deer coming in for a portion of this general beneficence. The 
only objection we can possibly make would be, that the life she 
thus led was so good and unobtrusive, that we are almost pained 
by the unscrupulous way in which the editor has torn away the 
veil that shrouded it: we seem guilty of an unjustifiable indis- 
cretion while reading in print the thoughts such a woman in- 
tended for the eye of a sister only, especially when we meet with 
an entreaty that the letter may be burnt, and had the days of the 
writer always flowed on in as unrippled a stream, we should have 
felt bound to practise what we preach, by closing these pages 
with a protest against such violation of confidence ; but this was 
._ not to be, and Mrs. Delany was destined to experience the truth 
of the observation of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, “ that, of all 
men who can read and write, the clergy are those least capable of 
taking a just measure of human affairs.” 

In this instance, as so often happens, a lawsuit was the serpent 
that invaded this earthly paradise, which French wars or Scotch 
rebellions were impotent to disturb. Dr. Delany bad had for his 
first wife a lady of considerable fortune, some portion at least ot 
which became his on her death, but as far as we can understand 
circumstances made no clearer to us than any others in this bio- 
graphy, he seems to have. burnt the document which constituted 
his title to possession, and was in consequence attacked by rela- 
tions in blood for detaining property to which he had no claim, 
and accused of fraudulently making away with all proofs of the 
rights of the matter. Firmly convinced that her husband was 
innocent of all evil intentions in this affair, Mrs. Delany seems to 
have tormented herself with the idea that her own family, already 
prejudiced against him, would see in it an additional reason for 
persisting in their censure of her choice ; and when it was carried 
to the House of Lords, after an unfavourable decision in Ireland, 
her anxiety became intense. Proportionate was her joy when the 
final sentence cleared the dean’s character, though apparently it 
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in some degree mulcted his purse ; but to do Mrs. Delany justice, 
pecuniary considerations never seem to have affected her, and she 
set about paying her visits of thanks to peeresses whose husbands 
had attended at the trial, a ceremony which we here learn to 
have been then thought essential, with as much alacrity as if 
they had given her a fortune. These circumstances, however, 
served to bring out her domestic qualities in a stronger light, and 
the quondam fine lady must have taught herself to be a good 
manager, since out of an allowance of six hundred a-year, she 
contrived to pay all household expenses, and provide a table which 
would startle any modern cook, if we may judge by the bills of 
fare which she sometimes communicated to her sister or niece. 
Nor was her attention so absorbed in joints and puddings, but 
what receipts came in for a share in her housewifery; and when 
her nephew and godson was afflicted with ague, we find her recom- 
mending his mother, as an infallible remedy, to seal a spider up 
in a quill, to be hung at the pit of the child’s stomach ! 

Medical science was indeed seldom at a lower ebb than in the 
past century. Doctors were listened to with reverence such as a 
prophet is proverbially declared never to meet with in his own 
country ; and though in England then, as in Italy now, the lancet 
was used on every opportunity, whether slight or serious, and 
bleeding and blisters, blisters and bleeding, went on alternately, 
until the patient died in regular course of treatment, or recovered 
in spite of it by inherent vitality, no one seems to have dared 
question their decrees, or put forth the heretical opinion that the 
increased weakness experienced after every indisposition might 
possibly be due to the remedies applied. Our wonder now is 
how any one, and particularly Mrs. Delany, who followed the pre- 
scriptions of her physician as religiously as the ten command- 
ments, ever survived middle age ; and were we not convinced that 
the general sense of any person is as little to be gauged by his 
medical as by his theological creed, the queer remedies she be- 
lieved in and recommended would go far to outweigh the editor's 
fervent assertion of her great superiority over her cotemporaries. 
Yet one would have thought she had warning enough not to 
accept unreservedly the pharmacy of the day, since her only sister 
fell a victim to it. 

The blow was a heavy one to Mrs. Delany, but the conscien- 
tious reader of her memoir has good reason to be thankful when 
he has reached this point in the book, still more so when another 
half-volume has in turn disposed of the Dean of Down, not only 
because he may hug himself in the satisfactory thought that half 
his labour is over, and that the portion he has still to peruse is 
smaller than what has gone before, but because the character of 
the heroine herself strikes us as less uninteresting during this last 
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stage of her career than at any previous time. It is always 
touching to see age taking a lively interest in the fortunes and 
pursuits of youth, and Mrs. Delany was one who knew how to 
grow old with equal grace and propriety. Some dear friends and 
companions of her youth were already gone ; but till the loss of 
Anne Granville entailed the first sorrow that really struck her to 
the heart, a kind of superannuated juvenility of spirit had made 
her almost insensible to the ravages of time, and we grow weary of 
the perpetual accounts of dinners at Delville, of excursions to 
Mount Panther, and visits to country-houses in different parts 
of Ireland ; for though the bitterest criticism could find nothing 
to blame, the monotonous character of these descriptions is made 
far more apparent by the tone of careless gaiety that pervades 
them, and if some death or misfortune occasionally calls forth a 
melancholy reflection, our feelings are jarred by the rapidity with 
which it is dismissed to make way for livelier topics. 

In latter years this incongruity entirely fades away. Mrs. 
Dewes had left children to fill her place in her sister's heart, and 
anxious care for the happiness and prosperity of her nephews and 
niece, seems to have become the dearest thought of Mary Gran- 
ville ; and when her second widowhood left her to settle where 
she pleased, the wish to be of use to the latter seems to have 
determined her to fix in London—a point of great advantage 
also to us, since it brings us back amid people and places, some 

.of whose names at least are not yet wholly forgotten. 

Henceforward the life of Mrs. Delany flowed on towards its 
close in a straight and even stream, and had its narrative been 
left to be told in her own letters, chiefly addressed to her niece 
and some of her friends, with connecting links supplied by the 
editor, we should really have much less to complain of. But 
we do not understand for what purpose so many letters to her are 


here inserted. We are told, in the preface, that the object of the © 


present publication is to correct the erroneous impression con- 
veyed by notices in other works, and various notes towards the 
close indicate that this general phrase chiefly applies itself to the 
memoirs of Madame d’Arblay. We should have doubted whether 
any one regarded the latter as more than amusing gossip, or 
laid any stress on its testimony; but if that impression does 
exist, we cannot see in what manner the letters of Mrs. Boscawen 
and Lady Gower to Mrs. Delany, far less those of Countess 
Cowper and others to Miss Dewes, can in any way contribute to 
remove it; and when we meet with an apology for the non-inser- 
tion of a series of letters from Mr. Court Dewes to his sister, de- 
scriptive of foreign travel, we can only regret that our forgiveness 
has not been more frequently asked. It is true that were the 
scissors used thus liberally, these volumes might appear divested 
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of half their bulk; but as size is not a criterion of worth, we 
cannot help thinking that thus reducing the number of pages 
might have increased that of readers in an inverse proportion, no 
small consideration in the present question, since whatever faults 
we may attribute to either Madame d’Arblay or her book, no one 
can deny that it was readable. 

Howbeit, to resume. We should be glad to avoid such fre- 
quent digression ; but, alas! the thread of narrative which guides 
us through this maze of letters is so slight, that it frequently 
snaps between our fingers, and we turn and wander about in vari- 
ous directions until we again catch hold of it. But thus it is; 
we had just settled Mrs. Delany in London, and were intending 
to proceed in due order, and describe her mode of life and occu- 
pations, when our attention was caught by these irrelevant letters, 
and, thoroughly distracted, we could not help protesting against 
the cause. Age and sorrow had by no means destroyed her enjoy- 
ment of life, though she viewed its pleasures more soberly and 
partook of them in a different spirit. When she first fixed herself 
in town she seems to have expected that her niece would reside a 
good deal with her, but Miss Dewes soon formed other engage- 
ments; and here we come upon a trait curiously characteristic of 
the period. We are used to think that if a young lady herself 
and her parents consent to a proposed marriage, the approval of 
more distant relatives is of little moment, but in the last century 
it was not so. In this instance the affections of the principal 
party were engaged—the father, the aunt, even the godmother, 
whose right to advise and interfere seems then never to have been 
questioned, were satisfied ; yet all arrangements stood still be- 
cause the uncle withheld his sanction, nor did the wedding take 
place till it had been reluctantly granted. 

Mr. Granville appears to have been the bugbear of his whole 
family. That he was an accomplished man of refined taste is 
clear from the terms in which he corresponded with Rousseau, 
and his intimacy with Handel; but family pride was the god of 
his worship, and ever wrapped in the dignity of his high descent, 
he came to be looked on by his nearest relatives in much the 
same light as the Scandinavian dames may have beheld Rollo 
himself. His sisters corresponded with him in terms of the utmost 
humility ; if he spoke a word of kindness it was deemed an in- 
estimable boon; an invitation to visit him was received with 
terror, but obeyed as punctually as the behest of a pacha; and it 
is therefore not astonishing that a man so pampered by compli- 
ance, who had alienated himself from a sister he once loved, so 
completely, that though thirty years had elapsed since her ob- 
noxious marriage, he did not wish to see her in his last days, 
should, his right to interpose once acknowledged, have objected 
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to his favourite niece following her example, and marrying one 
Mr. Port, who, if he boasted good descent at all, certainly had it 
not paternally. We can quite sympathize with Mr. Granville. 
It is very disagreeable to be contradicted, especially if one has 
never been used to it; the daughters of Rollo should have married 
the descendants of other pirates, and since he was consulted, we 
can only wonder that he ever consented at all. 

Mrs. Delany's way of life was too conformable to her own 
tastes to be again altered on this event. She was surrounded by 
persons she liked, and the object of the most gratifying atten- 
tions. Her winters and early springs were passed at her own 
house in London, where she seldom went out, save in the morn- 
ing to pay visits, but often had friends to dinner, and almost in- 
variably in the evening. The summers and autumns she spent 
chiefly at Bulstrode, with the Duchess of Portland, (who herself 
also a widow, could scarcely live a day without intercourse with 
her oldest and most intimate friend,) though she occasionally made 
other visits in a circle that gradually contracted as advancing age 
and infirmity made travelling more difficult, until the then long 
journey to Staffordshire was renounced, and her wanderings ex- 
tended no farther than a day from. London. Such a life strikes 
us as peculiarly fitting for an old lady of high birth, and sufficient 
though not largeincome. She did not shun the world, and would 
sometimes suffer the temptation of good music to draw her from 
her own fireside ; and if, during one part of the year she accepted 
‘the hospitality of her richer friends, at another she made them 
welcome to the best she had ; and it is to the credit of London 
society to see that her drawing-room was constantly filled 
with its best members, and that the attentions of her young 
cousins and friends seem never to have flagged. Her letters of 
this period are to us more pleasing than any others in these 
volumes. She was old and had known sorrow, but in her simple 
faith she looked without dread as without impatience to the day 
when she should rejoin those she had lost, and meanwhile 
enjoyed what was left, and with a still youthful pleasure in pleas- 
ing those dear to her, we find her gaily recounting her parties as 
the gossip of her day, for the benefit of her niece, who she 
thought would be happier for knowing her happy. 

Whether at home or abroad, Mrs. Delany had many occupations 
wherewith to fil] her time, which she pursued until the dimness 
of her sight debarred all further exertion. Painting she did not 
resume after hersecond widowhood, as it roused painful associations, 
but while she excelled in all kinds of work with the needle, she 
often amused herself in cutting out figures of animals in paper, 
and had especially invented a mode of accurately representing 
flowers in their natural colours on a black ground, by pasting 
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down pieces of tinted paper, and this with such perfection, that 
she was able thus to form for herself an artificial flora. Nor did 
she confine herself to such works, for the acquisition of knowledge 
of all sorts was to the last one of the greatest pleasures of Mrs. 
Delany. The Dachess of Portland partook these tastes, and 
having ample means to gratify them, Bulstrode in her hands had 
a sure welcome for the votaries of art and science, whether native 
or foreign. We hear much of her tame pheasants and hares, of 
sheet cows and muflons, for all gentle creatures shared her favour, 
and her collections of flowers, mosses, shells, minerals, and objects 
of virta of every kind, were remarkable in their day, and still 
deserve remembrance, since it is from her that the celebrated vase 
now in the British Museum first took its present name. While 
in pursuit of these her favourite studies, she invoked the aid of 
the best mineralogists and botanists then in England, and more 
tolerant than Mrs. Delany, who warned her niece against so 
pernicious an acquaintance, she, out of love for plants, was 
kind to Rousseau, whom she had met on a visit to Calwich, the 
seat of Mr. Granville. 

To the duchess and her cultivated tastes, we owe some really 
interesting pages in these volumes, for Mrs. Delany, living in her 
intimacy, naturally shared the society of all the guests invited to 
Bulstrode, and as she was no niggard of her knowledge, her letters 
to Mrs. Port give us an account of the plants brougiit back from 
Otaheite in 1771, and two years later she enables us to fix the 
date of the discovery of Staffa and Fingal’s cave, and tells of 
travellers who had seen a volcano named Hecla, and a boiling 
spring Geyser ; information more valuable to us than it can be to 
know the form of caps, or even that the long honeymoons now 
usual are of recent origin, since we here learn that persons of the 
very highest rank were then married in the presence of their 
nearest relations only, seldom more than fifteen persons, often two 
or three, and that but a few days were allowed to elapse before 
their presentation at court gave the signal for all her acquaintance 
to call upon the bride. It is not for us to determine whether 
this or the present fashion be preferable ; but in case any young 
couple should wish to recur to it, we beg to assure them, on the 
authority of Mrs. Delany, that this was the course pursued at the 
marriage of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, not to mention 
a great many other fine people. 

Of all sorts and conditions of men, we should imagine those 
most subject to be bored are the class born to royal estate. A 
despot of active mind, inclined to look into his own affairs and 
those of the people he governs, may indeed find enough to employ 
him; but the members of his family, or constitutional sovereigns, 
lust often be in want of occupation or amusement, and in the 
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last century even more than at present, since they had not then 
even the resource of travel, nor of keeping up a visiting acquain- 
tance with their relations and equals in foreign countries. ‘They 
were thus reduced to the continual contemplation of the same 
scenes, and for society were confined to their immediate family 
circle, or the attendants in waiting. This evil was common to 
all courts, but if we can believe cotemporary evidence, none was 
ever so dull as that of England during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Queen Charlotte, indeed, may have found 
enough to do in increasing the royal family ; but George III., so 
restless by nature that we are told he scarcely ever sat down save 
to eat, must have found it peculiarly irksome. He would 
possibly have made an excellent farmer; but confined to the 
trammels of constitutional royalty, he must havefelt somewhat like 
an armadillo in a cage, and not having even the splendour of 
Versailles to fill his hours with a vain ceremonial, we cannot 
wonder if to relieve his ennui, he took refuge in political intrigues. 

To a reigning family so situated, we can well imagine that the 
vicinity of Bulstrode to Windsor must have been a perfect godsend. 
To pay a visit, to go out to dinner or to tea, like anybody else, 
must have been a very delightful circumstance, and the high rank 
and vast fortune of the Duchess of Portland made her, though 
a subject, one with whom princes might associate on terms 
very like equality. The princesses, daughters of George II, 
as being probably the most bored, since they had not even ministers 
to plague, were the first to explore the way, and the impression 
they brought back must have been favourable, since the example 
was svon followed by the King and Queen, and so many of the 
visits recorded are said to have taken place on birthdays, that we 
almost suspect they were promised treats to the royal children. 
No wonder, for it may even be said to have been a two days 
pleasure, as etiquette required the duchess to pay her duty st 
Windsor within twenty-four hours, so that the poor wearied family 
were sure of seeing a visitor next day. The first visits here mei 
tioned were paid in 1776, and the relief thus obtained must have 
been great, since each year they became more frequent and less 
ceremonious, and whereas in the beginning they were announced be’ 
forehand, that Bulstrode might be set in order, the covers taken of 
the chairs, and all the litter of work, shells, and plants with which 
they were often so much encumbered that it was hard to find 4 
seat, cleared away, in course of time the King and Queen would 
drop in with as little disturbance to the inmates as would have 
been occasioned by the visit of any other country neighbour ant 
his wife, and any marriage in the Portland family, or an addition 
to the royal nursery, became a sufficient pretext for a drive ove! 
from Windsor. 
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Notwithstanding her former habit of frequenting the court, and 
the gracious treatment which her early letters assert her to have 
§ received from George II. and his family, Mrs. Delany did not put 
herself at all forward on these occasions. Her acquaintance 
having been with an older generation, she quietly awaited a 
summons in her own apartments, and did not accompany the 
Duchess of Portland on her return visits to Windsor until 
specially invited to do so. This was both dignified and right, 
but we could wish she had shown equal reserve in her corre- 
spondence, or that the editor at least had been more heedful of 
the unpleasant effect of what is vulgarly termed harping on the 
same string, for these visits were all so much alike, that after one 
account, the others might be summed up, ditto ditto, or as Italian 
music-masters used to write after the first page of accompaniment 
to their score, “come prima.” It is but fair to say, that 
George III. and his Queen seem to have behaved throughout with 
a kindness and consideration for which sovereigns are rarely dis- 
tinguished, and the details of one or two visits might have in- 
terested us, as illustrating the habits of the court of that day, but 
we should have liked to have seen Mrs. Delany more conscious of 
the majesty of age, and it would not have misbecome the great- 
granddaughter of Sir Bevil Granville, whose father and uncle were 
confined to the Tower in 17) 4 for their attachment to the Stuart 
dynasty, to be somewhat less fervent in her affeciion for the 
princes of Hanover. 

Why it should be so, we are at a loss to explain, but it does 
appear that intercourse with royal personages has a charm of its 
own, quite irrespective of their individual qualities, for here we 
find Mrs. Delany, a lady of high attainments, used to live among the 
most intelligent people of her day, whose understanding was not 
clouded by the novelty of finding herself in such exalted society, 
recording in various letters gestures and phrases, which she would 
have thought very insignificant if emanating from any other source. 
Can we possibly care to know in what order the carriages drove 
up to Bulstrode, who were the attendants in waiting, that King 
George brought her a chair, or that Queen Charlotte chose her- 
self to replace, when empty, the teacup which the Duchess of 
Portland had presented to heron a silver salver? Yet pages and 
pages in the last two volumes are filled with such details ; or else we 
read that on the return visits to Windsor, the King and the Bishop 
of Lichfield came to receive the ladies at the door ; how the chairs 
in the drawing-room were placed, what music was played by the 
band in the adjoining saloon, and what was said by the principal 
parties concerned, reports which, as far as they go, seem to us to 
prove that the conversation was very much of the same calibre as 
what goes on at any non-regal evening party. That Queen Char- 
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lotte was a lady in the truest sense, we did not need Mrs. Delany 
to tell us, while many still alive can testify to the amiable qualities 
and charming manners the princesses inherited from her, and we 
see no reason to doubt that George III. loved his children, 
especially while they were too young to give him umbrage, but 
though not the slightest allusion is here made to the qualities which 
rendered him so bad a sovereign, we confess that the perusal of 
these memoirs does not tend to raise him in any degree in our 
esteem. As a private gentleman, there would be nothing against 
him, but the conduct of every individual should be regulated by 
the position to which he is born ; a king should be king-like, and 
though nothing but the most genuine kindness could have sug- 
gested the gift of « house at Windsor to Mrs. Delany, when the 
death of the Duchess of Portland deprived her of her usual 
summer home at Bulstrode, or the manner in which the Queen 
herself undertook the payment of the pension granted her to meet 
the expenses thus entailed upon her, we feel there was something 
incongruous in a king acting overseer of repairs, and that 
Louis XIV. isolating himself in his pomp, had a truer sense of 
the obligations of his rank, than George III. going day after day 
to drink tea with a subject. 

The familiarity of the intercourse thus established, is to us 
something almost incomprehensible. The King did honour to 
himself in showing it to a lady of the high birth and venerable 
age of Mrs. Delany ; and far from thinking there was anything 
strange in his offering her his arm, or placing her on a sofa next 
the Queen, we should have deemed him very ill-bred had he ever 
kept her standing, but there is a great difference between this and 
the suppression of all ceremony. However frequent the visits to 
Bulstrode, there was still a certain becoming distance preserved, 
and a summons from the palace always preceded a visit there not 
required by etiquette; but after Mrs. Delany was established at 
Windsor, her royal neighbours visited her at all hours unattended 
and unexpected, and she was desired to come to them as often as 
she felt well enough. All this may have been very pleasant at 
the time, and still ‘afford a kind of secondhand satisfaction to 
those nearly connected with the object of such attentions ; but for 
our own part, we are free to confess that these accounts are as 
little edifying to us as the grammar of two notes of George III. 
here inserted, though, strange to say, we have the same fault to 
tind with a note from Horace Walpole, less excusable, since while 
clipping his English, the King might think he was dealing with 
what was his own. 

But we must not ourselves fall into the fault of prolixity that 
we blame in others, nor complain of the length of these memotrs 
in a review proportionately as long. The sojourn at Windsor was 
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the last stage of Mrs. Delany's career; and the gradual failure 
both of sight and hearing rendered her daily more unfit to profit 
by the constant attention of her friends. ‘To the last, however, 
her mental faculties were unimpaired, and she felt the liveliest 
interest in the welfare of those about her. There is something 
very beautiful in lively sympathy between youth and age, and 
the strongest feeling of Mary Granville’s latter days seems to have 
been affection for her great-niece, Miss Port, who from the age of 
seven had been her pupil, and almost her friend. Her letters to 
and concerning this child are interesting, from the vivacious 
youthfulness of mind which they display. Her amusements 
and her studies were watched over alike with the most sympa- 
thetic care, and though some of Mrs. Delany’s ideas now appear 
strange and antiquated, and we are disposed to lay less stress than 
she did on the importance of continually reading the moral work 
of Mrs. Chapone, we cannot but be struck with the general 
soundness and wisdom of her views on education, and the house- 
» hold matters whereon she consulted with her niece. 

We do not wonder that an aunt so gifted and so kind should 
have been deeply regretted when she at length died a few weeks 
before the completion of her eighty-eighth year, more from the de- 
hilitating effects of constant bleeding and blistering, continued up 
to the very last moment, than of any positive illness, nor that the 
tradition of respect for her memory should have been landed down 
in her family. But the very intensity of this feeling should have 
put the editor more upon her guard, and have made her reflect 
that for the sake of producing a good effect she should have taken 
greater care not to weary the attention of the public she wished 
to attract. All long-suffering has its limits: even the Emperor 
of the French may some day grow weary of protecting an un- 
grateful Pope ; and we have heard of a prisoner who, being offered 
his choice, preferred, after a fair trial, to spend ten years as a 
galley slave rather than read through the Italian history of 
Guicciardini. 

It is not for us to decide whether any criminal would prefer 
working out his time under Sir Joshua Jebb to the perusal of 
these volumes, but we do think that whosoever has for any 
motive attempted the latter task must have often felt tempted to 
leave off and exclaim, “ Enough is as good as a feast.” Not that 
we are by any means prepared to say that no memoirs of Mrs. 
Delany should have been published. Her life was a connecting 
link between different periods. She formed the centre of a group 
which but for her might always have remained apart, and an in- 
teresting life story has often been woven from far less promising 
materials, Scattered up and down in these volumes, there are 
many curious and instructive anecdotes illustrative of the general 
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or individual manners of the last century; as for instance, those 
concerning the trial for bigamy of the notorious Duchess of 
Kingston and the history of Mrs. Anastasia Robinson ; but in 
the multitude of words they are as ill searching for as a needle in 


a bottle of hay. The editor should also have taken to heart the 


wishes and feelings of Mrs. Delany herself, for these very volumes 
clearly indicate what she would have thought on such a point, 
Her letters testify that on the death of her brother Bernard 
Granville, she repeatedly desired that her own letters to him 
should be returned ; and as they have not been found, the editor 
is forced to conclude that the object of this demand was to destroy 


them, and her personal attendant bears witness that when her F 


failing health made her view her own death as an event not long to 
be delayed, she caused hundreds of letters to be burnt ; and on the 
remark that their publication would make the fortune of any one 
into whose hands they might fall, she answered, “ That is exactly 
what I want to prevent.” 

Such feelings are not to be lightly disregarded; and they give 
us a right to protest against the present and similar publica- 
tions. There is a kind of moral censorship which the public only 
can exercise, and we should be glad to see its opinion stigmatize 


all such violations of domestic confidence. Some statesmen, per: F 
haps, may be said to have no private life, yet to print even their F 


confidential communications until the lapse of time has removed 
_ all obligation to secrecy, is a gross breach of trust ; and though, on 

the other hand, if any one chooses to prepare an autobiography for 
publication, like Miss Cornelia Knight, we may blame the writer 


LA ATEN RIE ARIE i Rate my 


for divulging circumstances not meant to be known, but can F 


scarcely find fault with those who merely carry out a trust com- 
mitted to them, in no case can it be right to expose to the 
comments of the world every detail of the life of a lady of singularly 
retiring and modest disposition, simply because the habit of con- 
stantly writing to her sister, niece, and friends, letters which their 


strong affection for her induced them to preserve, enabled one of F 


her heirs to do so. Rummaging over the heaps of old papers F} s 


possessed by a whole family, placing them one upon another in 
order, and sending them off to a publisher, with so little examina- 
tion into their contents, that in several cases we here find letters 
misplaced by a whole year, so that persons dead are spoken of as 
alive, or vice versd, is not writing a biography, and we should be 
at a loss to imagine any motive that would in any way justify it; 
for even if it were to be considered.that the writings of a grand- 
mother and a great-aunt are the absolute property of their lega 
tees, to be dealt with at pleasure, we should be disposed to 
think that, in honour, if not in law, the descendants of Lord 
Guilford, or Mrs. Boscawen, as well as others, had some claim 
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to be consulted before so many letters of their relations were 
made public. 

No doubt the desire to rectify any erroneous impressions that 
| may have got abroad concerning an ancestress whose character 
was well fitted to inspire attachment is a good and amiable mo- 
tive, and the privacy which Mrs. Delany loved having once been 
entrenched upon by other writers, the editor may well have 
thought herself entitled to make use of her own better informa- 
tion to correct any mistaken views thus promulgated, and had 
she done so in another form and manner, we should have been 
well disposed to welcome and applaud her labours. Mary Gran- 
ville deserved better treatment than she has here received: she 
) was alady whose virtues and talents gave her a title to all ‘respect, 
» and even to the laudatory inscription which Horace Walpole, 
) generally so niggardly of his praise, wrote- for the frame of her 
) picture ; and had her life been written in one or even two volumes, 
» illustrated by carefully chosen extracts from her letters, it might 
> have been made a really interesting book, extending, as it would 
) have done, over the greater part of the last century, in which we 
') should have traced her career from the youthful days when she 
) was the favourite pupil of her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, to the time 
} when in age she became the intimate friend of the Hanoverian 

king, aud we have gladly learnt from her all she could tell of 
Garrick and Handel, of the Earl of Bute and Lord Munsfield, and 
been enabled to compare the time when Mary and Anne Granville 
were aroused from their sleep by armed men on the arrest of their 
father at the death of Queen Anne, with that in which Mrs. 
> Delany and her little niece were frightened out of London by the 
) Gordon riots. 

Such a work might have formed, with the additional advantage 
of being literally true, the English counterpart to the very curious 
book entitled the “ Recollections of the Marquise de Créquy.” 
That work is now generally considered to be false, in so far as it 
/ was not the actual composition of the lady in whose name it 
) speaks, but it deals with real characters and real events—taking of 

each a view for which the statements of facts set forth would have 
afforded a cotemporary ample justification, so that its historical 
value is not less than that of any other private record, and the 
substitution of the third person for the first, would make it the 
model of what we could have wished Mrs. Delany's biography to 
be. A parallel is easily established. Born within a year of the 
birth of Mary Granville, Victoire de Froulay boasted as noble— 
if not quite as piratical—an ancestry, and was, like her, a 
pious and gentle lady, of refined manners and accomplished tastes, 
living in the highest and most intellectual society of her time 
and country. If the one was designated as maid of honour to 
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Queen Anne, the other was presented to Louis XIV.; and just 
us the memoirs of the latter present us with a complete picture of 
the court and society of France during the eighteenth century, 
those of the former might have produced for us the England of 
the same period. 

Such perfection would have been too much to hope for perhaps; 
only a Frenchman could have been capable of working up that 
photographic minuteness of detail which makes the memoirs of 
Madame de Créquy so real, that in our judgment, they are a 
greater produce of art, than if written by herself; on this side the 
Channel we have historians, poets, novelists ; but our writers, with 
the single exception of Defoe, seem incapable of that peculiar 
mixture of high finish with apparent carelessness, which consti- 
tutes the charm of French memoirs. Still there are innumerable 
degrees of inferiority, and however little we may hope to equal 
the highest models, there is never any need of flinging ourselves 
without an effort into the slough of despond. To pour on the 
heads of the public such a flood of nonsense as is contained in 
the volumes before us, without even attempting to embank the 
stream, or to garner up the stray planks of instructive or amusing 
anecdote that are floating on the surface, is, in our eyes, a double 
crime, being not only an offence against the unwary wight who 
may be entrapped by a title into reading a farrago of nostrums, 
fashions, and chit-chat, for which he cares nothing, served up as 
_ a sauce to a registrar-general-like report of polite society in the 
past age, but a still greater one against a worthy and very un- 
offending person, whose most careless effusions are shown up to 
the probable damage of whatever reputation for taste or talent he 
or she may previously have enjoyed. In the present case, had 
but one half of the pains and research which the editor has evi- 
dently bestowed on the task of informing us, through the notes, 
of the exact epoch of the birth, marriage, and death of nearly 
every person even casually mentioned in these letters, been 
devoted to the far more necessary duty of sifting and analysing 
the correspondence itself, we should have been able to report the 
appearance in general literature of a pleasant and readable book; but 
the execution of the latter task would have required thought, taste, 
and a correct knowledge of the history and manners of the last 
century, whereas the former could be accomplished by consulting 
annual registers, old Peerages, and works of the same nature 
relating to the untitled nobles of England, and thus it has hap- 
pened that the memoirs before us merit little less than unqualified 
condemnation, in all save the style of production, for which we 
presume our passing compliments are due to Mr. Bentley. As 
far as lay in our power, we have endeavoured to disentangle the 
really pleasing characteristics of Mrs. Delany from amid the 
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mass of words with which they are here overgrown, but we fear 
few will have the patience to perform the like task for themselves, 
and that if she is to be remembered at all in days to come, her 
reputation had better have been left even to the tender mercies 
of Madame D’Arblay. 


Art. V.—CarsAr’s CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL. 


Les Campagnes de Jules César dans les Gaules. Etudes d Arché- 
ologie Militaire. Par F. pe Savutcy de I’'Institut. Premiére 
Partie. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1862. 


HE author states in his preface that he has been placed at the 
head of the Commission appointed by the Emperor of the 
French to examine the ancient topography of France, and accord- 
ingly he felt it in a manner to be his duty to explain, as well as 
he can, the geographical questions connected with the eight me- 
norable campaigns of Caesar in the Gauls. He thought, however, 


that it would be better to study separately the military events re- 
lated in the Commentaries, and to publish a collection of memoirs 
on military archeology, than to wait till he could present to the 
reader a complete view of them. This is the first volume, and 
the author says that he must publish another volume, and per- 
haps several ; which he certainly must do, if he examines all the 
campaigns as completely as he has examined a few. He modestly 
disclaims all pretensions to have said all that can be said on the 
subject, and justly remarks that it is only those who do nothing 
who are never mistaken. 

This volume contains the campaign of Labienus before Paris 
(Comment. lib. vii.), which the author names the first battle of 
Paris; the first campaign of Caesar against the Belge (lib. ii.) ; 
Caesar's expeditions to Britain (lib. iv. v.); the war with the 
eer (lib. i.); and Caesar's campaign against the Bellovaci 

ib. viii.). 

We shall begin with M. de Saulcy’s examination of the war 
with the Helvetii, the first of the Gallic campaigns, which Caesar 
has described in twenty-nine short chapters. Anybody except 
himself would have made as many long chapters of it. At the 
beginning of his examination of the Helvetic War, M. de 
Sauley makes a remark which we shall transcribe for the benefit 
of those who may undertake what he has attempted. “The only 
way of discovering, if not with certainty, at least in a manner which 
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shall command approval, the locality of the great military events 
related by Caesar, is scrupulously to examine the minutest par- 
ticulars recorded by the great captain in his Commentaries. When, 
then, a man would study one of Caesar's campaigns, he must 
begin by reading and reading again the chapters in which it is con- 
tained, before putting the translation on paper; for such is 
Caesar’s style that it often happens that it is only at the tenth 
reading that we succeed in seizing his real ideas. It is only when 
we are completely master of his narrative that we should visit the 
ground on which we assume that the events took place. It rarely 
happens, if our hypothesis is well founded, that the sight of the 
locality fails to give new explanations, and to throw light on cer- 
tain points of the narrative which we had not perceived. I have 
experienced this so often, that I can now affirm with perfect con- 
fidence that this method of commenting on the Commentaries of 
Caesar is the only good method, the only one that is profitable.” 

It is difficult to discover all Caesar's meaning, not because he 
did not write clearly, for no man that we know ever handled his 
matter so well, but because he is so concise, and puts so much 
in few words. Every word has a meaning, and one word with 
him often says as much as a sentence of other writers. He was 
a man who had the clearest perception of what was before hin, 
and he set down in plain language all that was necessary for his 
purpose, without adding one idle word. He does not tell us all 
that he knew, and much less than we wish to know; but he tells us 
everything that is necessary for understanding how he dealt with 
his enemies. He had a quick eye, a clear head, a rapid decision, 
a sound judgment, and invincible resolution; and when sucha 
man writes, he will write as he acts. If you will visit a spot 
which Caesar has described, and place yourself where the general 
was, you will see exactly what you read in the Commentaries; 
and we conclude with respect to those sites of Caesar's military 
operations, which may not yet be discovered, that if chance or 
anything else shall bring a man to the places, he will know them 
as soon as he views them from Caesar's position. The true method 
of studying Caesar’s Commentaries is to learn the Latin language 
well, to read the Commentaries repeatedly, to weigh every sel” 
tence, and then to visit the places which were the scenes of Caesar's 
battles, if the places are known; or if they are not, to follow M. 
de Saulcy’s advice, to come to some probable conclusion about 
the places from arepeated study of the text, and to examine these 
places with Caesar's book in your hand, and no prejudices in yout 
head. This is the only way of making a commentary on Caesal, 
or writing on any of his campaigns; but it is not the way il 
which some commentators and writers have set about the busi- 
ness. They begin by misunderstanding Caesar's meaning, and 
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they do not correct their errors by looking at the ground. There 
is now another way of studying Caesar. The French have pro- 
duced many excellent essays on various parts of the Gallic War. 
The Germans have done something too, and sometimes well, but 
part of what has been done in Germany for the explanation of 
Caesar's campaigns is of no value at all. 

If we did not know by experience how easily all things 
fall into a dull routine, we might be surprised at some of the 
editions of Caesar which have appeared, and also at the place 
which the Commentaries occupy in the studies of this country. 
We spend many yearsof our youth on Latin and Greek, and 
we read some authors carefully; but the first of all ancient 
military writers, the greatest orator of his day after Cicero, and in 
Cicero's judgment one of the best Latin writers, the most daring, 
cool, and clear-sighted man who ever led soldiers to battle and 
ever worked his way to usurped power, has only made a book for 
boys to read lessons in to masters who often do not understand 
it. It is true that even little boys and most masters may com- 
prehend something of a book which is written in so plain and 
clear a style, but the language will often be imperfectly under 
stood, because the facts will be misunderstood, certainly by the 
boy, and by the master too if he has not laboured at the book. 
Caesar also is a very dull book for boys, and nobody can 
wonder at that. How can we expect a boy to take any interest 
in the narrative of a campaign written in a manner so rapid and 
concise, and unadorned by those flowers of rhetoric which are 
abundantly scattered over modern history books? We might as 
well expect boys to take delight in translating Euclid’s Greek. 
The only way to make boys take any interest in a Gallic cam- 
paign is to add to the tiresome construing as much information 
on the country as the teacher can give them. When a boy has 
read the Helvetic Campaign he should translate it all on paper, 
and the master should then go through the story, and with the 
aid of maps, plans, and descriptions of the country, give life and 
reality to a narrative which contains life and reality when it is 
properly explained. We have known this tried to some extent 
with boys of no great capacity, and with considerable success. 

In our universities and colleges, so far as we know, Caesar's 
Commentaries are little read, whether because they are supposed 
to be a book for boys only, or because nobody will take the pains 
to understand them, we cannot say. Young students have cer- 
tainly enough to do now-a-days, rather too ‘much, we think, but 
the Commentaries, or some book or books, might ‘take their ‘turn 
among the rest. The seventh book, for instance, would employ 
alecturer some time, both on the matter of the language and 


the military facts. If any man now would write a complete com~ 
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mentary on that book, he would attain a literary reputation of 
which he might be justly proud. 

We are not supposing that all our students are to be made into 
generals. We only ask why is the best military book that we 
have to be neglected, when it is written in the Latin language, 
which all educated men learn. We are, it is said, a practical 
people ; we have, nobody will dispute it, boldness, endurance, and 
calm courage: we are aspiring to be more of a military people, 
for the honourable purpose of defending our soil from invasion. 
A good soldier or a good general is only made by long experience 
and by suffering, but there is something to be learned about 
military matters which all educated men should and may know, 
and they may learn it with their Latin, if they will read the 
Commentaries with somebody who can explain them. 

M. de Saulcy begins his examination of the Helvetic War by 
translating the first twenty-nine chapters of Caesar. This isa 
fair, honest way of beginning. Let people know how you under- 
stand your author before you begin to explain him. We have 
not examined all his translation, but believe that it is substantially 
correct. 

The Helvetic people, who lived within those limits in Switzer- 
land which Caesar has fixed with great precision, determined to 
leave their country. They had not room enough for their popu- 
lation. They were continually at war with the Germans on the 
_ other side of the Rhine, and they wished to find more room and 

more quiet in the broad plains of Gallia. They intended to emi- 
grate to the south-west of France ; to the parts immediately north 
of the Garonne and bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. The 
country which they intended to seize was full of people, and of 
course they must have killed them before they could take the 
land ; but there would have been nothing new in this, and the 
Helvetii had confidence in their own courage. They had tried 
their strength against the Romans, and inflicted on them at least 
one disgraceful defeat; they believed themselves to be, and 
they were, the bravest of.all the brave peoples within the wide 
limits of Gallia. They made two years’ preparation for the emi- 
gration. When all was ready, they burnt their towns, villages, 
and all the private buildings, and all the corn, except what they 
carried with them, which was a three months’ supply. A day was 
named on which the whole nation was to assemble on the Rhone, 
between the Lake of Geneva and the Jura. This day was the 
28th of March, B.c. 58 of the unreformed Roman calendar, which 
was at that time in confusion. 

Caesar says that there were only two ways by which the 
Helvetii could leave their country, and the critics have said that 
this is not true. But they cannot prove that there was then any 
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practicable road through the Jura at that season of the year for 
thousands of carts or waggons. There were only the two roads 
which Caesar mentions, only two roads practicable for a whole 
people who had assembled near Geneva. They could cross the 
Rhone below Geneva, and then march through the Roman pro- 
vince; or they could make their way by the gap of the Jura 
through which the Rhone flows, and then cross the Sadne and 
continue their road through the central part of France. It would 
be absurd to speak of any other roads out of Switzerland for a 
nation which had assembled with their families and carts, from 
all parts of Helvetia, at the rendezvous below Geneva. When a 
man has passed through a long street and found two roads at the 
end of it, we say that he has only two roads to choose between. 
He can indeed return by the way that he came, and find another 
road, and so the Helvetii might have done, but that would not 
have been convenient to people, some of whom must have come 
at least 200 miles to the place of meeting, with the intention of 
going on and not of returning. 

The new Proconsul of Gallia, C. Julius Caesar, was at Rome 
waiting before the walls of the city till Cicero was driven into 
exile. He had no troops with him, though some modern writers 
say that he had. His province was Gallia Citerior, or North 
Italy, and Gallia beyond the Alps. Three of his legions were at 
Aquileia, at the head of the Gulf of Venice; the fourth was in 
the Provincia, the Roman province in the South of France. 
Hearing of the movement of the Helvetii, Caesar left Rome and 
hurried to Geneva as fast as he could. He does not say by what 
way he went, and it is always his fashion to omit telling us what 
isno part of his business. M. de Saulcy suggests that he did 
not pass any of the cols of the Alps at this season of the year, 
but that he entered France by turning the Alps. Probably he 
means that Caesar went along the coast past Genoa. He would 
thus traverse all the Provincia before he reached Geneva, and he 
would have the opportunity of summoning the fighting men of 
the Provincia to join him at Geneva, as he tells us that he did ; 
but according to his own narrative, this was done after his arrival 
at Geneva. (C. 7.) 

Geneva was a town of the Allobroges, and the furthest northern 
town under Roman dominion. It was on the Rhone, and con- 
nected by a bridge with the north or Helvetic bank. M. de 
Sauley suggests, and it is a very probable suggestion, that old 

eneva was on the island in the Rhone, at the point where the 
lake flows into the river. Such was the situation of Decetia in 
the Loire, and of Melodunum, and Lutetia (Paris) in the Seine. 

When Caesar arrived at Geneva he saw before him, or at least 
they were not far from him, near four hundred thousand men, 
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women, and children, with countless carts and beasts, all ready to 
leave the Helvetic territory. The first thing that he did was to 
destroy the bridge; if the town was on the island, of course 
only the bridge which joined it to the Helvetic bank. The Hel- 
vetii sent to ask permission to cross the river and march to their 
new home through the Roman Provincia. Cesar told them to 
come again on the 13th of April, though he had made up his 
mind to refuse what they asked. 

He immediately began to construct an earthen rampart and a 
ditch, nineteen Roman miles in length, from the point where the 
Rhone flows from the lake of Geneva to the range of the Jura. 
His earthwork was sixteen feet high, measured from the bottom 
of the ditch. He placed his men along it at certain intervals, we 
may suppose, and strengthened it with forts. We do not know 
either the number of men that he had, or the time that he em- 
ployed on the rampart. He had one legion, and all the men that 
he could raise in the Provincia; and if he had a thousand men 
for each mile, he would not be long about the work. 

M. de Saulcy has thought it worth while to refute General 
Warnery’s blunders about this rampart, which were exposed by 
Roesch a hundred years ago. Warnery supposed that Caesar 
crossed the Rhone, and cut down the bridge behind him, a 
blunder almost inconceivable in a military man or in any man; 
for if that had been so, the Helvetii would have settled the busi- 
ness very soon. Consistently with this Warnery also supposed that 
Caesar made his earthwork on the Helvetic territory in presence 
of this prodigious multitude, which contained above 90,000 brave 
fighting men. Some commentators, knowing no better, have. 
proposed to diminish the nineteen miles to nine or ten, because 
this number would agree better with the possible length of the 
rampart, if it had been made on the north side of the Rhone. 
We do not know how such critics reconcile this supposition with 
the attempt of the Helvetii to cross the Rhone and break through 
Caesar's rampart; nor is it worth inquiring. Caesar, looking 
westward, saw the whole range of the Jura before him; the 
Vuache, seen from Geneva, appearing to be a continuation of the 
Jura. Caesar saw clear, and he always describes an object as it 
appeared to him from the point where he was; and this is the 
true way of describing a thing. He made his rampart then along 
the left bank of the Rhone from the lake to the slopes of the 
Mont Vuache, or Montagne aux Vaches, as we have also found 
it written, whether right or not we do not know. The Vuache 
is opposite to the Creedo (cret-haut) on the north side of the 
gap in the Jura through which the Rhone flows past Fort de 
l'Kcluse. It has long since been ascertained that the distance 
from the lake along the south bank of the Rhone to the Mont 
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Vuache corresponds very well with Caesar's nineteen Roman 
miles. 

We do not know if any man has examined the whole left bank 
of the Rhone from the Vuache to the Leman Lake. M. de 
Saulcy examined it from Geneva to the distance of more than a 
league below the junction of the Arve with the Rhone, and he 
found no trace of the rampart. The cultivation has entirely 
levelled the earth. It is unfortunate that he did not examine 
the rest of the river-bank. He thinks that he saw a portion of 
Caesar's rampart as he was travelling from Geneva to Ambérieux 
by the railroad, which runs close to the right bank of the Rhone. 
We hope somebody will take the pains to complete the examina- 
tion of the left bank from the Vuache to the junction of the 
Arve and Rhone. 

When the 13th of April came, the Helvetic chiefs received 
Caesar’s answer. He refused to allow them a passage through 
the Provincia. Upon this, the Helvetii attempted to force a 
passage on boats, on rafts, and by the fords of the river, but 
they were driven back. Warnery and others since have denied 
that the Rhone below Geneva can ever be forded. General 
Dufour, quoted by M. de Saulcy, says that Warnery’s assertion 
is not true. On this point, without having certain information, 
we have always believed Caesar rather than those who contradict 
him. The Helvetii gave up the attempt to cross the Rhone, and 
negotiated, through Dumnorix the Aeduan, with the Sequani, for 
a passage through their territory., The road was along the right 
bank of the Rhone, past Fort L’Ecluse, by the gap of the Jura, 
,and through the French department of the Ain to the Saone, 
which they may have reached somewhere about Matisco (Macon). 

Caesar knowing what was the design of the Helvetii, and cal- 
culating probably that the movement of such a body of people, 
at such a season, and by such roads as they would find or make, 
must be very slow, left Labienus in care of the rampart. He 
crossed into Italy at a great rate, raised two new legions there 
without asking the consent of the senate, summoned the three 
legions from Aquileia, and then returned into France by the 
shortest road. He fought his way across the Alps, beat the na- 
tives in several battles; and from Ocelum, the last town in Cisalpine 
Gaul, he reached the territory of the Vocontii on the seventh day. 
He then passed into the territory of the Allobroges, and crossed 
the Rhone into the country of the Segusiani. He was now in 
the angle between the Sadne and the Rhone, and the Helvetii 
were north of him on the east bank of the Sadne. All this he 
tells us in twelve lines ; but it is necessary to say a little more 
about it. 

He does not say by what road he crossed the Alps into Italy 
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but we are certain by what way he returned into France. He 
must have been quick in getting his five legions together in 
North Italy. Wherever it was that he collected them, he led 
his troops past Turin, or near Turin, to Ocelum. Several places 
have been proposed as the site of Ocelum, but we will assume 
that the exact site is doubtful. However, he marched, as M. 
de Saulcy states, by the pass of the Mont Genévre, through 
Briancon, Embrun, Gap, and crossing Mons Seleucus, he reached 
Dea (Die), in the country of the Vocontii. It was a long road, 
and he must have moved quick and lost many men; but he had 
no heavy baggage with him. The reasons for supposing that 
Caesar crossed the Alps by the Mont Genévre are, we think, con- 
clusive, and we cannot comprehend how anybody could believe 
that he passed by any other way.* ‘ ‘ 

Caesar's reasons for passing into this part of the Provincia may 
be easily diseovered. Wherever the Helvetii might be, he 
would not be very far from them in the country of the Vocontii. 
He would want supplies, and we assume that he had given 
orders to that effect before he left Geneva. We find that he 
always took care to feed his men. He afterwards tells us (c. 16), 
that when he was marching northward along the west bank 
of the Saone, he was accompanied by vessels containing his 
supplies. These vessels, therefore, were ready when he first 
reached the Rhone in the country of the Vocontii, or he found 
them higher up, and probably used them for crossing the Rhone 

- above its junction with the Saone. 

M. de Saulcy says that Caesar crossed the Rhone at Vienna 
(Vienne), and then was in the country-of the Segusiavi, as he 
names them, but the true name is Segusiani. We suppose that 
he carries Caesar across the Rhone at Vienna, because he does 
not admit that the Segusiani were also east of the Sadne. Buta 
proper interpretation of Caesar’s text leaves no doubt of the 
matter. M. de Saulcy is accordingly compelled to suppose that 
Caesar marched up the west bank of the Rhone past Lyon, and 
then crossed the Sadne in order to reach the ground where we 
say that he arrived by crossing the Rhone above its junction 
with the Sadne. This is a great mistake, and no ingenuity can 

* defend it. He remarks in a note, that Caesar does not speak of 
crossing the Sadne, nor of having passed the Rhone previously ; 
and that he never mentions the passage of a river, unless it was 
made in presence of the enemy, or made necessary by some mili- 





* See an argument for this road in a note to Mr. Long’s edition of the 
“Commentaries,” p. 102. ‘C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico,” 
by George Long. Whittaker and Co. and George Bell. 1860. 
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tary stratagem, or unless it presented great difficulties. But 
Caesar does tell us that he crossed the Rhone, for he says that 
he advanced from the country of the Allobroges into the territory 
of the Segusiani, and “ these people are out of the limits of the 
Provincia, the first beyond the Rhone.” The true interpretation 
of this passage is not doubtful. 

-The Helvetii having made their way to the Sadne constructed 
bridges of rafts and boats to take their people across. They were 
twenty days in taking three cantons (pagi) over the river, for it 
appears that the four cantons marched in separate bodies. The 
Roman general having learned this from Labienus, or somebody, 
marched in the night with three legions, and fell on the Tigurini, 
who were still on the east side of the Sadne. He killed a large part 
of them; the rest eseaped into the forests, and we hear no more 
of them. In a single day Caesar transported all his troops over 

~the Sadne by a bridge, as he says, but we cannot believe that it 
was a wooden bridge such as he afterwards made over the Rhine. 
He could not have done that in a day, and he had his provision 
vessels, of which he could easily make several bridges. 

Here begins M. de Saulcy’s examination of the line of march 
which the Helvetii took and on which Caesar followed them, till 
he reached the spot where was fought one of the hardest and 
bloodiest battles on record. The Helvetii first followed the west 
bank of the Sadne, advancing north. We may imegine what a 
sight it was. They had still 69,000 fighting men left. M. de 
Sauley assumes that only half of the men had a cart, and so there 
would be 34,500 carts. We may reduce this number with some 
probability, and yet a very large figure will remain. Suppose, 
says M. de Saulcy, that the front of the column contained ten 
carts, and we shal] have a column of more than thirteen kilométres 
in length. Without giving figures, we may certainly assume that 
the line of the Helvetii was many miles in length, and close 
behind them came the Romans, led by a man who never spared 
a barbarian enemy. 

The problem now is to find by what defiles the Helvetii made 
their road through the hills on the west of the Sadne to a place about 
eighteen Roman miles from Autun, then named Bibracte. Nothing 
but an examination of the ground is of any use in such an inquiry, 
and it is almost certain that such an examination would lead to a 
very probable conclusion. M. de Saulcy has done this, as it 
seems to us, very judiciously, but we are not able to say whether 
it may be necessary to examine the ground again. He supposes 
that the Helvetii left the valley of the Sadne at or near Chalon 
(Cabillonum), and went north-west in order to turn on the north 
the mountainous tract of the Morvan. They first came to Chagny, 
where they crossed the small river Dheune, then to Nolay, and to 
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Santosse, from which place they would reach Ivry and Cussy la 
Colonne. They must, as M. de Saulcy observes, have followed 
the valleys, where they would find grass and water, and a practicable 
passage for their numerous carts, horses, and other beasts. At Cussy 
they had before them a vast plain, in which the three villages of 
Saussey, Thomirey, and Ecutigny form a triangle. “ This plain 
presented them with an excellent position for pitching their tents,’ 
that is, if they had tents, but we doubt that. If they had all the 
carts which M. de Saulcy supposes, they would want no tents. 
It was near and in front of Ivry that Caesar placed himself on the 
day of battle, as M. de Saulcy concludes. ‘The Helvetii were in 
the triangle already mentioned. The distance from Caesar's sup- 
posed camp to Bibracte by the road is a little less than twenty- 
eight kilométres, which is very nearly the same as eighteen Roman 
miles. 

We leave the reader who is curious in such matters to compare 
M. de Saulcy’s description of the battle-ground with Caesar's 
text. It seems to agree with it very well. Caesar placed his two 
newly levied legions on the plateau of the hill where he was 
encamped and all the auxiliary troops, with orders to protect the 
baggage and make entrenchments round it. It does not appear 
that these troops had any share in the battle, certainly not at first. 
He placed his four veteran legions on the slope of the hill, about 
the middle, in three lines. Before the battle he sent his own 
horse to the rear, and the horses of all his officers. He meantto 
show his men that he would not save himself by flight. The 
battle began at the seventh hour, not one o'clock as M. de Sauley 
says, if we take his date of the seventh of July, which he only 
offers as an approximation ; but from an earlier hour. It lasted 
till evening, and during all this furious fight not a single man of 
the enemy was seen to turn his back. The night was far 
advanced before the Romans stormed the rampart which the 
Helvetii had formed of their carts, and we may imagine the 
horrible massacre that followed. Out of this large body of 
people only 130,000 remained. They retired in the night and went 
on till they reached the country of the Lingones, the chief town 
of which is the modern town of Langres. The fugitives would 
make their way to the valley of the Sadne, and past Beaune and 
Dijon probably to their place of refuge. Caesar could not follow 
them immediately. His loss was no doubt very great, but he 
does not say what it was. He stayed three days on the battle- 
field to look after the wounded and inter his dead. He does not 
say whether he burnt or buried his soldiers. If he burnt them, 
he would find wood enough in the carts of the Helvetii. M. 
de Saulcy supposes that the Gallic auxiliaries and the Aedui may 
have been ordered to bury the Helvetii; but we may suppose 
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with more probability that Caesar did not trouble himself about 
them. It 1s, however, likely enough that the neighbouring people 
would not let such a mass of human beings rot around them. 
After the battle on the Sadne, the emigrants were still 276,000. 
» If only 130,000 escaped, it follows that near 146,000 men, women, 
> and children perished in this terrible battle, making some deduc- 
tions for those who fell in the skirmishes between the fight on 
) the Sadne and this decisive engagement. This number, as M. 
de Saulcy observes, appears excessive, and it may be exaggerated. 

But the unrelenting Roman was not satisfied yet. He sent a 
» message to the Lingones that if they gave the fugitives food or 
» anything else, he would treat them as he had treated the Helvetii. 
The Hélvetii, humbled and starving, sent some of their body to 
| meet Caesar as he approached Langres, and offered unconditional 
surrender. His answer was short: they must stay where they 
were till he came. On his arrival he demanded hostages, their 
arms, and all the slaves who had run away to them. During the 
following night about six thousand Helvetii of the Pagus 
Verbigenus escaped with the intention of reaching the Rhine 
and the German country. But. they made a false reckoning. 
Caesar ordered the people through whose lands they had passed to 
bring them back, and he massacred all the six thousand. M. de 
Sauley does not hesitate to say that the expression “ reductos in 
hostium numero habuit” means this; and he is quite right. It 
is a usual Roman expression. In such terms does this cruel man 
tell us of this horrible act of savage vengeance. 

The Helvetii, with their companions in misfortune, the Tulingi 
, and Latobrigi, were ordered to return to their homes, and tlie 
Allobroges, their neighbours, were told to furnish them with corn 
| to keep them from perishing of hunger; but we may conjecture 
| that the Allobroges would not have enough for themselves and 
for the Helvetii, Tulingi, and Latobrigi, some of whom would be 
one hundred, or even two hundred miles from the frontier of the 
| Rhone, if they went back to the place from which they came. 
It was from no good-will to the Helvetii that Caesar sent them 
home. His object was to prevent the Germans from occupying 
the Helvetic country, and we cannot doubt that many Germans 
did take possession of vacant lands in Switzerland, and thus one 
tesult of the Helvetic emigration was to give a large part of 
Switzerland a German population, which is still there. 

There were found in the Helvetic camp tablets in Greek 
characters, for the Greek alphabet had long been used in Gallia. 
These muster-rolls, as we may call them, contained a list of the 
fighting men, and also separate lists of the children, old men, and 
women. The Helvetii were 263,000, the Tulingi 36,000, the 
Latobrigi 14,000, the Rauraci 23,000, and the Boii 32,000. The 
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sum total is 368,000, of whom the fighting men were 92,000, 
which is a fair proportion according to our own knowledge of the 
proportion of able-bodied men in a country. The Boii, at the 
request of the Aedui, who were friendly to the Romans, were 
allowed by Caesar to settle in the Aeduan territory. ‘These men 
had not occupied any territory in Switzerland before the emigra- 
tion, but they had been persuaded to join it. By Caesar's order 
a census was taken of the emigrants who returned home. The 
number was 110,000. This was the result of the Helvetic emigra- 
tion. The story is told with the utmost conciseness and clearness, 
The man’s writing is as decisive and rapid as his acts. But this 
was only a part of his year’s work. He next attacked Ariovistus 
and his Germans, who had settled on Gallic territory, and drove 
into the Rhine those whom he did not kill. It was a campaign 
as bold and hazardous as the Helvetic. We hope that M. de 
Saulcy will soon give it a careful examination. These two cam- 
paigns of the Gallic War are contained in the first book, and in 
fifty-four short chapters. 

There is still something to say about the supposed site of 
Caesar's fight with the Helvetii. At Aubigny the road crosses a 
small col, round which are many ancient burial-places. They 
are small elevations or tumuli, and rather numerous. About 
fifteen hundred métres, in front of and on the right of Ivry, are 
some slopes, covered with a forest named Deffend, and rising 
towards the huge mass {called Les Chaumes d’Auvenay. On 
these chaumes, and on a belt two or three hundred métres wide, 
is a great number of tumuli, forming in certain places a tolerably 
regular line, and plainly parallel to the ridge which rises above Ivry 
and Cussy. Some of these tumuli have been examined at different 
times, and very recently by M. de Saulcy. There have been 
found in them fragments of pottery, iron arms, necklaces -/ stone 
and amber. In 1842, M. Rossignol wrote to the commission on 
the antiquities of the Cote d'Or, that the site of these tumuli “ was 
one of the chief battle grounds of this great contest of Rome and 
Helvetia ;” and on another occasion, in the same year, he informed 
the commission that he considered this elevated place near Ivry 
the field of battle between Caesar and the Helvetii. M. Rossignol, 
in a letter to M. de Saulcy, says that these tumuli are spread 
over a surface of more than half a league (in length, we suppose) ; 
he had opened only about ten of the smallest, almost all of which 
had an elongated form, All the tumuli which he examined had 
been opened before at some very remote time ; and everything is 
in confusion—bones, earth, pebbles, ashes, pottery. If the 
general disposition did not sometimes indicate those places which 
were intended to receive dead bodies, it would be impossible to 
recognise them, The smallest tumulus contains two bodies at 
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least. In the largest tumuli fragments are found at all depths, 
but always in horrible confusion. Some of the bones are pretty 
well preserved, others fall into dust. M. de Saulcy promises to 
make a further examination of these tumuli. There are also some 
remarks on these ‘“‘Tombelles d’Auvenay,” by Alexandre Ber- 
trand, January, 1861. They are printed in M. de Saulcy’s 
volume. M. Bertrand says that eight tumuli have been opened, 
and he gives plates of the chief objects which have been found in 
them. There were three objects in stone, twenty-four in bronze, and 
two in iron. These objects comprised one iron bracelet and nail, 
' eight bronze bracelets, one small bronze knife, three bronze pins, 

and some other articles. No arms of any kind were found. We 
must wait for further examination before we can come to any 
certain conclusion about the origin of these tumuli. 

Caesar's two expeditions to Britain (B.c. 55 and 54) have often 
been discussed, and the matter is not likely to be settled, though 
if it were possible fora man of sound judgment'to come to the 
inquiry without any opinion, there is only one conclusion to which 
| he could arrive. M. de Saulcy concludes, as others* have done, 
that Caesar on both occasions sailed from Portus Iccius or Itius, 
now Wissant, and landed both times at Deal. 

Caesar does not name the port from which he sailed on his first 
expedition, but when he speaks of his second expedition (v. 2), 
he names it Portus Itius. It is plain from his own words, that 
he used only one place of embarkation, and yet some critics will 
not admit even this. But with such men argument is useless ; 
and it may be assumed that most persons will agree that he sailed 
both times from Portus Itius. Then comes the question of iden- 
tifying the Portus Itius, the position of which must satisfy certain 
conditions. (1.) It must have been capable of containing, in some 
way, Caesar's fleet, which consisted of more than eight hundred 
vessels of all sorts in his second expedition ; (2.) north of it, and 
at the distance of eight Roman miles, was another port, which 
Caesar calls ‘ ulterior,’ or ‘ further ;’ (8.) somewhere south of Itius, 
was another small port or landing-place: Caesar does not give 
the distance, but his narrative shows that it was not far from Itius 
(iv.86, 37). (4.) Itius was thirty Roman miles from the British 
coast, according to the numbers in Caesar's text, in which all the 
manuscripts agree ; and the passage from Itius to the British 
coast was the shortest. (5.) M. de Saulcy adds, that the position 
of the port of embarkation must be such that a north-west wind 
would be a head wind for vessels sailing from this place direct to 
the British coast. Caesar says (v. 7) that on his second expedition 
he was detained near twenty-five days at Itius by an unfavourable 
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wind, Corus, which M. de Saulcy takes to be a wind from the 
north-west. But Corus is not so far north as north-west. It is 
about west north-west, or a little north of that point. 

The name Itius exists in Wissant, for It, Wit, Wiss are inter- 
changeable. As to the termination sant, it is probably an old 
Celtic termination; and it is improbable that it means White. 
sand, as some have supposed, though there is plenty of white 
sand along the beach at Wissant. ‘The name Iccius was used by 
the Latin chroniclers, one of whom, speaking of the voyage of 
Alfred from the French to the English coast, says that he sailed 
from Wissant to Dover, and another, speaking of the same voyage, 
says that he sailed from Icius to Dover. Ducange shows by 
numerous citations that from the sixth century it was usual to 
make the voyage to England from Wissant. 

There is no port at Wissant now, and it is hard to believe that 

_there ever was what may be properly called a port. Between 
Cap Blanc-Nez and Cap Griz-Nez there is a long sandy beach; 
and near the beach and behind the dunes is the modern village of 
Wissant, traversed by a small stream of good water, which flows 
to the beach through an opening in the dunes or sand-hills. 
South of the stream of Wissant, and sixteen hundred métres from 
it, is another small stream which also passes through the dunes 
to the beach. The space which lies at the back of the sand-hills 
and between the two streams is, according to the tradition of the 
country, the site of the old port, which accordingly would have 
two entrances. It may be admitted that the sea once flowed in 
and out of this site behind the hills, but it is difficult to believe 
that there was much water in it. It is the local tradition that 
old Wissant was buried by the moving sands in a single night, 
but the destruction was doubtless the work of time, and it is pro- 
bable that the port was gradually sanded up after it ceased to be 
used. M. de Saulcy says that beneath the dunes on each side 
of the stream of Wissant there have often been found enormous 
pieces of oak, as hard and black as ebony. When they watt 
stones for building at. Wissant, they dig into the dunes to the 
right of the village, and find old buildings which supply materials. 
In this part also the sand of the dunes is mixed with tiles and 
fragments of pottery. The evidence of the locality thus supports 
tradition. 

But in whatever state Wissant was in Caesar's time, he certainly 
did not put all his ships in a port. They were hauled up along 
the beach, as they were on that part of the flat coast of Brita 
where he landed. 

M. de Sauley describes the mamelon or elevation, about five 
hundred métres from Wissant, which is called by the people, 
he says, Caesar's Camp. Some of them also called it Fort Césat, 
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when we visited the place. There is little doubt that this is a 
work of the ancient Morini, in whose country Itius was, and it 
is also probable that Caesar made use of the place as a camp 
(iv. 22). M. de Saulcy says that this mamelon is artificial, of made 
earth (terres rapportées). As he speaks positively on this point, 
he may be right; but it should be examined again. If Itius is 
Wissant, the ulterior portus is either Sangatte or Calais ; and the 
southern small place is Ambleteuse. M. de Saulcy heard of 
another camp 2500 métres north of Wissant, at a place named 
Averloo, but he had not time to visit it. 

In his first voyage Caesar sailed from Itius with a fair wind on 
the night of the 26th of August, and he reached the British coast 
on the following morning. The time of sailing is not very 
accurately fixed (tertia fere vigilia), but we may translate it about 
midnight. He touched the British coast under the high cliffs 
with his first ships about the fourth hour of the day, which again 
is not precise ; for it may mean just at the end of the third, or 
some time in the fourth hour. If it was at the beginning of the 
fourth hour, he reached the British coast between eight and nine 
in the morning, or near four hours after broad daylight. M. de 
Saulcy supposes that Caesar arrived under the Kent cliffs at ten 
in the morning, an error of more than an hour, which arises from 
his assuming that the Roman natural day began at six, whereas 
it began at sunrise. On the 27th of August (B.c. 55) it was high 
water off Dover about half-past seven in the morning, and the tide 
was ebbing when Caesar reached the coast. He waited at anchor 
for the rest of the ships till the ninth hour, that is, probably, the 
beginning of the ninth hour or half-past two, or perhaps three or 
half-past three in the afternoon, when “having wind and tide in 
his favour he gave the signal, weighed anchor, and continuing his 
course (progressus) about seven miles from his anchorage ground 
he brought his ships to on an open and flat shore.” As to the wind, 
we must conclude that it was the same wind with which he reached 
the Kentish cliffs between Folkstone and Walmer ; and his words 
imply that it had freshened in the afternoon. It has not always 
been observed that Caesar says that he continued his course 
(progressus), for he never uses this word in any other sense, nor 
could he have used it here, if he meant to say that he went back ; 
and he would have gone back, if he had landed at or about Hythe, 
as some suppose. If he went forward, he came to Deal and he 
landed there. 

The word “ aestum” is often mistranslated “ current.” Caesar 
means only the tide, which at three or half-past three had been 
rising for some time, as it has been observed ; and so he had water 
enough near the shore, and the wind strong enough to carry him 
on his course. The stream, however, was against him, for at 
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3 p.M. and 3} P.M. it was setting to the W.S.W.; “ but it is very 
possible that there was sufficient wind for him to make good head- 
way against the stream, as at that period of the moon, four days 
before the full, the stream would not exceed one and a half mile 
an hour.”’* Caesar informs us that it was full moon on the night 
of the fourth day after his landing, and this full moon was on the 
night of the 80th of August, B.c. 55; and so, by reckoning back- 
wards, we discover the day of his landing. As the Romans, in 
the reckoning by ordinal numbers, sometimes counted both ex- 
tremes and sometimes not, we are not quite sure of the date of 
his landing within one day. But if he means, and this would be 
the common meaning, to reckon inclusively, the day of landing is 
one day and the day of full moon is another, and so only two days 
would intervene, and he landed, as already observed, on the 27th 
of August. 

M. de Saulcy remarks that the “stream or current changes at 
periods of six hours in the Straits of Dover (though the number 
six must not be taken absolutely) from E.N.E. to W.S.W.; 
during the six hours between half-flood and half low-water the 
current runs E.N.E.; during the six hours between half low- 
water and half-flood it is to the W.S.W.” He fixes the time of 
low water on the 27th of August at lh. 24m. p.m. He supposes 
some delay in setting sail after the ninth hour, which is likely 
enough, and he supposes further that all the fleet did not move 
till half-past four; which, however, is more than he can fairly 
assume, and it allows a very short time for the voyage to the 
landing-place and the fight which followed between Caesar and the 
Britons before the Roman soldiers could set foot on the shore of 
Britain. The current was in favour of the Roman ships accord- 
ing to M. de Sauley. 

M. Ernest de Saulcy, a naval officer and the author's brother, 
has “ made the point,” as the French callit, of Caesar's two voyages, 
and he has given a chart of the ships’ course, estimated by the 
reckoning, point a Vesttme. He has made this reckoning on two 
suppositions, the one that he landed at Hythe, and the other that 
he landed at Deal. He assumes that when Caesar sailed from his 
anchorage under the cliffs, the stream was to the E.N.E. ; and with 
a current at half-flood of about two miles an hour, and a sailing 
rate of two miles an hour, if Caesar set out at 3h. 380m. p.M., he 
might reach the coast of Deal at 4h. 30m. p.M., and have light 
enough to land, since the sun would set about seven. 

Caesar could know nothing of the stream on the British coast 
at the time of his first expedition, though, as his ships were 
anchored, he must have observed, as the tide was rising, that his 
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ships swung round, unless they were anchored both head and 
stern, which is not likely, or unless the wind was strong enough to 
prevent the ships swinging. When Caesar speaks of the “ estus,” 
he only means the tide, which was rising, and he says that he 
had the wind in his favour. But “during the interval between 
12h. 40m. and Gh, 50m. p.m. of August 27th, the stream was 
» setting to the westward, and therefore, if he weighed anchor at 
> dh. 80m. p.M., the stream was setting to the W.S.W."* This is 
© the real difficulty. 

In his second voyage Caesar sailed from Itius, and he says that 
he landed at the same place on the British coast. He set sail at 
sunset, with a moderate wind, about W.S.W. About midnight 
the wind dropped, and not being able to keep his course, he was 
) carried too far by the tide, and at daybreak he saw Britain on his 
) left hand and “left behind” (relictam) : perhaps he means that part 
of Britain where he had landed the year before. When the stream 
turned he went with it, and using the oars he reached his former 
landing-place about noon. It is impossible to draw any concla- 
sion from this voyage, which is not confirmatory of the conclusion 
about the landing-place on the first voyage. 

There are other arguments besides those here stated, which tend 
to confirm the conclusion that Caesar landed at Deal both in 
B.C. 55 and in B.c. 54. Those who are curious about the matter 
may look further into it. 
' The short campaign of Labienus before Lutetia (Paris) is well 

explained by M. de Saulcy. Some critics have entirely misun- 
derstood it, though it is hard to conceive how they could not under- 
| stand what is so plain. There is only one passage which makes 
> a difficulty (vii. 6), “parva manu Metiosedum versus missa.” 
The reading ‘‘ Metiosedum” is not absolutely certain, and it is 
possible that it ought to be “ Melodunum.” ‘This part of M. de 
Saulcy's explanation is at least doubtful, and there are reasons 

against it which might tire some readers’ patience if they were stated 
» here. The matter will only interest the few whose studies lead 
+ them to Caesar and military matters. It is worth observing, how- 
> ever, that Herzog, in his edition of ‘ Caesar's Gallic War,” with 
copious German notes, has added Reichard’s explanation of La- 
bienus’ movements—an explanation so absurd that one could 
hardly believe that a geographer would propose it or a commen- 
tator would accept it. Caesar speaks of a marshy tract on the 
south side of the Seine, near Paris, which Labienus, coming from 
Agendicum (Sens) must cross before he could place himself right 
opposite to the island in the Seine, on which the original capital 
of the Parisii stood. Reichard supposes that this marsh was the 
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River Marne, where it joins the Seine on the right bank above 
Paris. Labienus, we are to suppose, did not know a marsh from 
a river, and, according to the German geographer, he even at- 
tempted to make an earthen road across the River Marne, which 
is an undertaking that no general before or since would have 
thought of. Herzog has added to his edition of the Commen- 
taries a map of Gallia, on the face of which Reichard has actually 
placed Caesar’s Gergovia near Orleans. We may allow a man 
who has done this to interpret Caesar in any way. 

M. de Saulcy has carefully examined the first Belgic campaign 
of Caesar (lib. ii.). The object is to discover the position of 
Caesar's camp on the Axona (Aisne). Caesar describes so well 
the elevated ground on which he placed himself, that there can be 
little doubt about it, if we can discover a place on the north side 
of the Aisne which corresponds to the Roman general's descrip- 
tion. M. de Saulcy has translated Caesar's description of the 
hill on the Aisne where he placed his camp, but there are several 
objections to his translation. However, his description of the 
hill which he supposes to be the site of the camp does agree 
very well with Caesar's text properly translated. M. de Sauley 
has also certainly misunderstood Caesar, when he applies the 
description of the ditch and rampart (ii. c. 5) not to Caesar's camp 
on the north side of the Aisne, but to the téte de pont of Sabinus, 
on the other side of the river, though there is no doubt that 
Sabinus’ position was protected bya ditch and rampart. He also 
supposes, when Caesar says that he made a vallum or rampart 
twelve feet high, and a ditch of eighteen feet, that his ditch was 
eighteen feet deep ; but when Caesar gives the dimensions of his 
ditches in this way, he means the width, as must be clear to any- 
one who will consider the thing. M. de Saulcy fixes Caesar's 
position at Pont-Arcy, a small village on the Aisne. He does 
not claim the merit of the discovery, for he states that others 
have fixed on this spot before him, and there is a small essay by 
M. Peigné-Delacourt, as late as 1856, in which Pont-Arcy is sup- 
posed to be Caesar's position. ‘Those who have leisure or in- 
clination may easily visit the spot, and place themselves where 
Caesar stood, when he saw from his camp, and less than two miles 
distant, the watch-fires of the Belgians extending eight miles in 
front of him. But in a few days this mighty host broke up their 
encampment in confusion, and the Roman legions followed them 
in their retreat, massacring the fugitives from the dawn of day to 
the setting sun. 

There remains one more campaign, that against the Bellovaci 
(lib. viii. c. 7—20), which, so far as we know, has not been ex- 
plained before. Though it was not written by Caesar, it is told 
well enough ; and, it may be remarked again, that if a man should 
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in any way find the real place, we may expect that the Latin text 
will agree with the locality. General considerations show that we 
must look to the country near the Oise as the scene of this cam- 
paign. A little below the junction of the Aisne and Oise, is the 
town of Compiégne ; and a few miles east of Compiégne, and near 
the Aisne, M. de Saulcy finds the elevations which correspond to 
| the description in the eighth book of the Commentaries. Nearerto 
Compiégne, in the woods bordering on the Aisne, was the am- 
buscade of the Bellovaci, into which the Romans fell, but at last 
gained a victory. The routed Bellovaci fled in all directions, and 
the Romans after the battle crossed the Aisne at Compiégne. 
There is a map to illustrate M. de Sauley’s explanation of the 
text. 

A complete examination of such a book as M. de Saulcy’s 
' cannot be put into a small compass; and this will explain why, 
in this short notice, some things have been passed over. There 
are several matters of minor importance on which a critic might 
perhaps find something to say in reply to M. de Saulcy; but 
any such remarks would be out of place here. It will be sufficient 
if the plan of his work has been made. intelligible, his way of 
handling the subject, and the results which he has obtained. 
Readers in general will not care for more, nor can we expect it. 
Those who have any acquaintance with Roman literature and 
Roman history, may, if their taste leads them this way, read 
M.de auley’s work. They will find it worth reading. 

G. L. 
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The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Founded on Letters and 
| Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. 
By Walter Thornbury. Two Vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1862. 


OULD we ever regard the notion on which Goethe founded 

his novel of “ Elective Affinities” as anything better than a 
fascinating hypothesis, it would be after reflecting on the lives 
and writings of James Boswell and John Ruskin. Both of them 
were destined by Nature to become the enthusiastic admirers and 
fanatical defenders of whatever was said or done by their re- 
Spective heroes, Johnson and Turner. In their service they 
laboured with an unequalled devotion, manifested for them a 
love far exceeding that ever exhibited by men towards their 
kind, and even surpassing that which men can feel for women. 
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This constancy and affection have, in the case of Boswell, been 
amply rewarded with the immortality he has acquired through 
linking his name with the renowned lexicographer’s. The book 
which he wrote has not only perpetuated the memory of John- 
son, but is read when Johnson own works repose in dusty and 
undisturbed state on the book-shelves. If ever a man had a 
mission, and fulfilled it, that man was Boswell. 

Mr. Ruskin, on the other hand, has laid himself open to the im- 
putation of having wilfully frustrated the chief end for which he 
’ was created. The principal object of his idolatry throughout life 
has been Turner, and Turner's biography he was expected to have 
written. When publicly disclaiming any intention to discharge 
that duty,* he reserved the right of coming forward either in 
vindication of his fame, should it be sullied by him who had 
determined to write his life, or else with testimony in confirma- 
tion of whatever might be claimed on behalf of the man who in 
his eyes is the first of landscape-painters, and one of the most 
remarkable of Englishmen. What he will elect to do is unknown 
to us; but we shall be greatly astonished if he refrain from 
pouring forth against Mr. Thornbury a torrent of his matchless 
sarcasm and most merciless invective. For our own parts, it is with 
considerable reluctance that we accord to this book a prominent 
place in our pages. It is so bad as to be almost beneath censure. 
The author has had every possible facility for making it an 
extremely good one. From the friends and acquaintances of 
Turner he has received the most ample information they could 
afford ; they have put their manuscript notes at his disposal, and 
he has had access to the works and papers of the illustrious 
painter. Notwithstanding, he has produced a book which is 
nothing better than a confused jumble of quotaticns and reflec- 
tions, and containing several chapters of dissertation wholly 
foreign to the subject in hand. Almost every other page con- 
tains some piece of needless repetition, some absurd and mean- 
ingless epithets and ungrammatical sentences, while the two 
volumes are written in a style of which the bad taste is only 
exceeded by the vulgarity of the language and puerility of the 
sentiments. He tells us in the preface that he has worked 
“steadily and quietly” at his task during nearly four years, 
having determined not to complete his book till he had collected 
for it all that “ patience and enthusiasm could glean, cull, or heap 
together.” Moreover, he did “not wish to write a eulogy, 4 
fulsome funeral oration, a poem, a riddle, a rhapsody, or a mere 
saleable time-serving apology.” What he has done is to “ heap 
together” a quantity of materials in such a way as to prove 
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beyond al] question that, if not the most careless, he is the most 
incompetent of biographers. We are too deeply interested in the 
subject of which these volumes treat, 1o be capable of wasting 
time in elaborately exposing and adequately denouncing the sins 
of their author. Instead of doing that, we shail proceed to give 
a sketch of Turner's life and career, in the course of which we 
shall quote some passages for the purpose of enabling our readers 
to form an estimate of Mr. Thornbury’s merits. Unless we 
greatly mistake, they will unanimously agree in considering what 
we have written in condemnation of him to be very far short of 
what he deserves, and that, if we have erred at all, it is in treat- 
ing him with excessive gentleness and blameworthy leniency. 

On the 23rd of April, 1775, Joseph Mallord William Turner was 
born, in 26, Maiden-lane, Covent Garden. This was the year in 
which David, the. celebrated French painter, who was then 
studying at Rome, succeeded in winning the first prize for 
painting, after having vainly competed for it no less than four 
times. He was so mortified at his failure the preceding year, 
that he determined to starve himself to death, a fate which was 
only averted by the forcible intervention of a friend. It was 
Turner's habit to boast of having been born in the same year 
as Napoleon and Wellington, as well as of being a native of 
Devonshire, and he even managed to impose these fictions on 
several of his friends. He never attempted, however, to conceal 
the lowness of his origin, nor had he the bad taste to appear 
ashamed of being the son of a barber and hairdresser. His 
father was a Devonshire man, who had come to London in 
early life, married a Miss Marshall, industriously pursued his 
calling, and was not less active in earning his pence than 
careful in hoarding them. It is said of Turner's mother that 
she was a woman of violent temper, and that she “led her 
husband a sad life.” Eventually she went mad, and was put in 
confinement. Nothing is known of the tastes of either father or 
mother, but, notwithstanding this, Mr. Thornbury thinks fit to 
remark :—‘“‘ Perhaps the lady-mother drew, or had looked in 
youth with care and thought on portraits by Reynolds, and 
saintly figures brought from Italy.” That Turner's birth-place 
was in the vicinity of Covent Garden market is neither important 
in itself, nor a matter calling for apology or lament. His 
biographer, however, being of a different opinion, makes it the 
subject of this ludicrous rhapsody :—“ But let us not think 
Heaven unkind in placing her genius in a Covent Garden kennel. 
Brave souls have broken from meaner homes than that; kind 
Nature, too, has so many compensations—‘ In my Father’s house 
there are many mansions,’ and on joy’s gamut there are many 
notes between alto and bass.” (Vol. i. p. 9.) Had Mr. Thorn- 
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bury been in orders, he might have been liable to prosecution 
for something worse than bad taste on account of the foregoing 
passage. 

When the boy was five years old, his father having to go and 
dress a Mr. Tompkinson’s hair, took his son along with him. In 
addition to this bare fact, which is all that his biographer can 
know, it is stated that on the way thither, “The father is in a 
hurry and is bustling—the boy snatches looks at tawny-chested 
Flemish brewers’ horses and prints in windows; and on that tear- 
ful cloud too, that now laughs out into sunshine.”—(Vol. i. p. 14.) 

Moreover, we are told that a “ flamingo-legged” footman 
opened the door, at whose “blazing legs” the son stared with 
awe. What is more to the purpose is that the boy saw a lion in 
a coat-of-arms, and on the evening of the same day astonished 
his parents by producing a rude copy of it. This, and other 
similar examples, seem to have made his parents resolve to edu- 
cate him to be a painter; a decision which was adhered to more 
rigorously than is usual in the cases of youths of the same age. 
Shortly after this, we are informed that sketches in imitation of 
Paul Sandby, the fashionable drawing-master of the day, were 
exposed for sale in the barber's shop, at prices ranging from one 
to three shillings. A drawing of Margate Church, made when he 
was nine years old, is still extant. 

At ten years of age he was sent to school.at Brentford. Such 
. is the commonplace way of describing an everyday occurrence, and 
it is only fair to give as a contrast the eloquent language of this 
writer, who informs us that—“‘ Turner was snatched from the de- 
light of playing among the vegetable baskets in Covent Garden, 
from marbles with stray apprentices and recusant errand-boys, 
from London’s Cimmerian gloom and crimsoning fogs, to be sent 
to school at Brentford, near the river's side.” (Vol. i. p. 19.) 
As a schoolboy, Turner was very indolent and untractable. He 
did not care to learn what his master desired, and he persevered 
in studies of which his master could not see the use or value. It 
was his chief delight to make drawings of the trees and animals 
which he beheld from the schoolroom window, and his comrades 
were good-natured enough to allow him to indulge this taste by 
doing his tasks for him. At the end of a year he was removed 
from this school and sent to the Soho Academy, where flower- 
drawing was taught by a Mr. Pallice. After a short stay there, 
he was despatched to a school at Margate kept by Mr. Colman. 
Mr. Thornbury says, that he went thither “ probably in the hoy 
immortalized by C. Lamb,” and adds, without any qualification, 
that it was “a dreary, blundering, miserable journey of a flock of 
huddled-together sea-sick citizens’ wives and children, yet most 
eventful to the lad.” We suppose that Mr. Thornbury was pre- 
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sent in this hoy, for otherwise he could not describe the incidents 
of the journey so minutely. If not present, then he usurps a 
licence which none but a novelist is entitled to exercise. 

Turner did not remain long at Margate. On his return home 
he paid a visit to some relations at Bristol, and, while there, busied 
himself in sketching the different places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. Henceforward, no opportunity was neglected of im- 
proving himself as an artist. Mr. Raphael Smith, an engraver, 
whose shop was close to his father’s, engaged him to colour 
prints, a sort of work for which the pay was small, but which, as 
he afterwards said, was capital practice. His friend Girtin was 
occupied in the same way, both of them slowly acquiring that 
technical knowledge which proved so valuable to Turner in after 
years, and which might have enabled Girtin, had his life been 
prolonged, to prove himself the greater artist of the two. 

Another of his employers was Mr. Porden, an architect, whose 
only distinguishing point was his having had some share in de- 
signing the hideous pavilion with which the Prince Regent dis- 
figured Brighton. So confident was this architect of young 
Turner's abilities, that he proposed to take him as an apprentice 
without a premium, an offer which his father declined. It seems, 
however, that his parents were not opposed to his becoming an 
architect. On the contrary, they put him under the tuition of 
Mr. Malton, with the view of his learning perspective. But the 
elements of this art he could not acquire, and yet no one has ever 
shown himself a greater master of it in practice than this boy of 
whom his master could make nothing. For a short time he worked 
in the office of Mr. Hardwicke, another architect of the day, from 
which he was taken at the age of fourteen and entered at the 
Royal Academy. A year afterwards he exhibited a picture there, 
the subject being a “ View of the Archbishop's Palace, Lambeth.” 
This unusual precocity was not followed in Turner’s case by an 
idiotic manhood, any more than in that of Ary Scheffer, whose 
recent loss all artists deplore, and who, when a boy of twelve, 
exhibited a picture at Amsterdam which made some stir among 
judges of art. 

The same year in which Turner became a student, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was compelled to lay aside his brush, and before three 
years had elapsed he died. During the few months that he con- 
tinued to paint, Turner is said to have been a constant visitor at 
his studio, and to have had the advantages of beholding and copy- 
ing the specimens of the old masters with which it was adorned. 
He is also said to have been present when Sir Joshua was lectur- 
ing at Somerset House and the floor gave way. On this occasion, 
the latter did not move or exhibit any signs of fear. When asked 
afterwards what he then thought, he replied, “I was thinking 
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that if we had all perished, the art in England would be thrown 
back five hundred years.” 

We shall here notice an episode in his life which, we are assured, 
coloured and affected the remaining portion of it. While staying 
at Margate he had made the acquaintance of a schoolfellow’s sister, 
and fallen in love with her. His biographer tells us that “he loved 
her, there can be no doubt, with an unchanging love ; the misery 
of his whole scathed life, and the constant dwelling on those sad 
words, ‘the fallacies of hope,’ are fully sufficient to prove that.” 
We are not disposed to question the correctness of this remark, 
nor shall we reject the suppositions which are advanced as cer- 
tainties, that “the wind, as it rippled the sail of the boat he was 
sketching in, must have lisped her name; the waves frothing 
against the cliffs must have roared incessantly to the lover's ears 
that one word.” Vapid sentimentalism like this we shall pass 
over with the single observation, that it is an entire novelty fora 
sail to be “rippled” by the wind. But we cannot help express- 
ing our disgust at the impertinence of a biographer who speaks 
of his hero in a style which would be intolerable were he writing 
a romance. Here, then, is what ‘Turner is said to have done 
after catching what Mr. Thornbury terms “the old malady we 
have all suffered from :’— 

“He wished himself dead ; he trembled ; his head was now a lump 
of lead, and now it seemed to sing for joy. He grew hot, he grew 
_ eold, he turned pale, he turned red, he talked nonsense at twilight ; he 
walked, swam, rode and drove, thinking but of her; seeing her name 
written on the sands, in the clouds, hearing the trees whisper it all 
through the Kentish land, and far above the hop-fields hearing the 
birds warble it.” (Vol. i. p. 71.) 

His courtship led to a proposal which met with an accept 
ance. ‘The pair separated after having arranged to come to- 
gether shortly, and celebrate their marriage. Meanwhile, 
Turner is to work diligently at his profession, and to corte- 
spond with his sweetheart. Months passed away, however, and 
no letter was received by her. She waited for two years in sus- 
pense; then, under the belief that she had been forgotten as 
well as neglected, and desiring to escape from the tyranny of a 
step-mother who detested her, she yielded to the importunities of 
another suitor, and agreed to marry him. A week before the ap- 
pointed day Turner revisited Margate, when he was shocked to 
learn that his chosen bride was about to become the wife of 
another. It seems that he had written constantly, and that the 
girl’s stepmother had intercepted and destroyed his letters. We 
confess it difficult to understand why, finding his letters re- 
mained unanswered, he did not inquire into the cause, or manage 
to pay a visit to Margate before the expiry of two years! Nor 1s 
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it less surprising that the girl did not once communicate with him. 
It is right to add, that much obscurity hangs over the whole affair, 
and which, it is needless to add, Mr. Thornbury has not done any- 
thing to dispel. We should not have treated the affair so minutely 
had not undue importance been attached to it ; this disappointment 
being made the source of all Turner's failings. According to his 
biographer, from this time he began to change “into the self- 
concentrated, reserved money-maker.” What if the whole story 
be a fabrication! Turner was strangely given to mystifying his 
friends, and sometimes he openly deceived them ; as, for example, 
in telling Mr. Cyrus Redding that he was born at Barnstaple, and 
in making Mr. Mayall believe him to be a Master in Chancery. 
Mr. Thornbury styles the love-story a “tradition.” Perhaps he 
should have used another word which is almost an equivalent, 
and called it a myth. 

Whatever may be the truth as to his love adventure, it is un- 
questionable that his progress as an artist was steady and unin- 
terrupted. He was one of those fortunate men whose merits are 
instantly recognised and rewarded. Among his early patrons 
none was kinder or more useful than Dr. Monro, one of George 
III's physicians, and who had filled the rooms of his house 
in Adelphi Terrace with works of the most famous artists. He 
chanced to see some sketches by Turner and his friend Girtin, 
which seemed to him so full of promise that he invited both of 
them to spend their evenings in studying and copying the paint- 
ings which his house contained. ‘To each he gave half-a-crown 
for his sketch, as well as a hot supper before returning home. 
At the house of a Mr. Henderson, who likewise lived in Adelphi 
Terrace, they enjoyed the same advantages ; but it is unknown 
whethgr or not they were dealt with in an equally kind and liberal 
manner. It was about 1795, or when Turner was twenty, that 
he painted his first oil picture of any consequence. ‘The subject 
of it was “ Rochester Castle, with fishermen drawing their boats 
ashore in a gale of wind.” For this he received ten pounds from 
General Stewart. 

At the time when Turner had mastered the technicalities of 
his art, there were opportunities for practising it such as none of 
his predecessors had enjoyed, and of these he availed himself to 
the full. On this head his biographer remarks in his usual 
strain :— 

“Like all great movers of the world, Turner was born exactly at 
the right moment. The planets were in due conjunction over his 
house of life. Illustrated books began to be popular just as Turner’s 
talent began to be known.”—(i. 250.) 


In other words, he was employed by Mr. Walker, in 1793, to 
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travel through several of the counties for the purpose of making 


drawings for his ‘“ Copper-plate Magazine.” He thus had the 
advantage of viewing scenery of the most varied and interesting 
kind without any expense to himself, while the practice which he 
then acquired of sketching from nature proved of inestimable 
benefit to him in after life. During five years he was gene- 
rally occupied in this way, or, to put it in the extraordinary lan- 
guage of Mr. Thornbury, he then “ransacked England, and took 
blackmail everywhere of the beautiful and the wonderful.”* His 
intervals of leisure were filled up by giving lessons in drawing, 
for which he received fees ranging from five shillings to a 
guinea. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that he pro- 
fessed to give drawing lessons, while contenting himself with 
pocketing the fees. His pupils complained that he taught them 
nothing. To which Mr. Thornbury replies that—“ he was too 
reserved, and too tongue-tied to be able to teach what he knew, 
even if he had cared to disclose his hard-earned secrets.” Ac- 
cording to this, he was both incapacitated for the duties he under- 
took, and resolved not to discharge them. It is hardly an excuse 
to say that, “he would not flatter like the ordinary time-server 
who teaches;” and nothing can be more lowering to him as a man, 
than his biographer's avowal, that “ he would be silent and rough, 
and leave the puzzled pupils pretty well alone, while he thought 
over some sketch of his own.’—(Vol. i. p. 128.) So far from 
- commiserating Turner because his pupils left him, we think his 
taking any, a just subject of reproach against him, and that his 
failure served him right. 

Meantime he was rising into public favour as a painter. The 
critics of the day hailed in him an artist who had rivalled many 
who were then popular, and who was destined to outstrip them 
all. This verdict was ratified by the Royal Academy, for it 
elected him an Associate in 1799, when he was only twenty-four. 
Three years afterwards he became a Royal Academician, and in 
1807 he was appointed Professor of Perspective. 

As soon as Turner's circumstances improved he left his father’s 
house, and took lodgings in Hand Court. At the beginning of 
this century he removed to Harley Street, and a few years later to 
the Mall, Hammersmith. In 1812 he was rich enough to be 
able to purchase the house in Queen Anne Street, which was 
afterwards used as his gallery, and in 1814, he bought a house at 
Twickenham, which he first named: “ Solus,” and next “ Sandy- 
comb Lodge.” The tax on hair-powder and the disuse of wigs 





* These words are taken from the article on Turner, written by Mr. Thorn- 
bury for the new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica ;” a work in which 
we did not expect to meet with so worthless a contribution. 
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had injured his father’s business so materially that he gladly gave 
it up and went to stay with his son about 1800, continuing to do 
so till his death. This took place in 1830. He was buried in 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and a monument was erected by his 
son, on which an epitaph was inscribed, which thus began :— 
“In the vault beneath and near this place are deposited the 
remains of William Turner."* His father is described as a little, 
thin, common-looking man, who had a habit of nervously rising 
on his toes every two or three minutes, and whose chief objects 
in life were to acquire and save money. When endeavouring to 
defend his own parsimonious habits, Turner was in the habit of 
saying— How can you wonder? Dad never praised me for 
anything but saving a halfpenny.” Father and son were very 
good friends, but it was not to the credit of the latter that 
he employed his father as a common servant. The Rev. Mr. 
Trimmer relates, that “the old man latterly was his son’s willing 
slave, and had to strain his pictures and varnish them when 
finished.” —(Vol. i. p. 163.) Besides, he had to attend to the 
gallery in Queen Anne Street, open the door to visitors ; to look 
after domestic matters, and, it is supposed, to cook the dinner. 
Unfortunately, the records of Turner's life are very meagre, 
and the little information that we have is not always trustworthy. 
The Rev. Mr. Trimmer had, when a boy, many opportunities of 
seeing the painter, who was an intimate friend of his father’s, 
and a constant visitor at his house. He has noted down the most 
interesting particulars he can recal concerning Turner's manner 
of life at Twickenham. When there, he spent much of his time 
in a boat on the river, painting direct from nature. Angling he 
was extremely fond of, and could throw a fly in first-rate style. 
In the garden attached to his house, he dug a square pond, 
which he tried to stock with trout, but failed because a jack had 
got into the pond and devoured the tish that were putin. “Turner 
would have it that it had been put in to annoy him.” Mr. Jones, 
another friend, confirms what has been said of his addiction to 
angling, and adds that not only was Turner a most skilful angler, 
but always threw back into the river any fish which were unfitted 
for table on account of their small size. This matter is made the 
subject of comment on the part of his biographer to the effect that 
“it tells well for Turner, for fishermen are not very tender-hearted 
generally.” The utter nonsense of this will be obvious to all those 
who, less ignorant than Mr. Thornbury, are aware that no angler 
worthy of the name would condescend to fill his basket with small 





* Vol. i. 165. At p. 163 of the Second Volume, Mr. Thornbury favours 
Us with another version of this epitaph, “ Under and beneath this stone lie.” 
Which is the correct one ? 
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fish. The Rev. Mr. Trimmer, however, outdoes him in absurdity : 
after relating that when taken by his father to visit Turner his 
pocket was generally stuffed with cake by the painter, he says, 
“T mention this for the benefit of those who taink Turner desti- 
tute of humanity."—(Vol. i. p. 169.) Not only are casting use- 
less fish into the water, and stuffing a boy's pocket with cake, 
paraded as proofs of the humane nature of the painter, but it is 
cited in token of his generosity, that, having one day gone out to 
fish and forgotten the bait, he gave a shilling to the messenger 
who fetched it, refusing to allow young Trimmer to do so. It 
may be proper to mention, before ceasing to speak of Sandycomb 
Lodge, that its owner once entertained some brother Academi- 
cians at tea, and once “ feasted” Mr. Pye the engraver “ with a bit 
of strong cheese and a pint of stale porter."*—(Vol. i. p. 166.) 

His reputation had become so extended, and his place in 
public estimation so lofty and secure in 1807, that he resolved 
to produce and publish on his own account his most notable 
work the ‘ Liber Studiorum.” The undertaking was vast, bold, 
and ambitious. He designed to give within the compass of a 
hundred plates, specimens of every variety of landscape art. But 
he never completed the work ; only seventy-one plates having been 
published. It was Turner's object to rival, if not surpass Claude's 
“Liber Veritatis,” of which one book had recently appeared. 
When weighing the merits of the respective works it should not 
be forgotten that, while Turner exerted his utmost strength to 
beat the famous Frenchman, Claude's drawings were but rough 
sketches made for the purpose of registering the various pictures 
- which he painted. We make this remark in passing, having no 
intention of discussing at present the difficult question as to 
which is the greater and more valuable work. Reserving out 
criticisms for another time, we shall proceed to describe the way 
in which the “ Liber Studiorum” was formed and given to the 
world. ‘The details are very dishonouring to Turner, so that, 
with a view to be impartial, we shall give the account as much as 
possible in the words of his biographer, who, however unqualified 
he may be fer doing him full justice, is not, we think, at all 
prejudiced against him, and, we sincerely hope, would not wilfully 
set anything down in malice. 





* Mr. Thornbury having been told by Mr. Pye that he once “ lunched” at 
Sandycomb Lodge on bread, cheese, and porter, assumes that the cheese was 
strong, the porter stale, and limited in quantity; but, unable to ee a dis- 
paraging epithet, omits to mention the bread. It was hardly worth while to 
expend so much ingenuity in garbling such an unimportant fact. Mr. Pye ha 
repudiated all responsibility for statements made by Mr. Thornbury on his 
authority, yet without his permission. See his letters in the Atheneum for 1st 
and 8th March, 1862. 
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It passes all comprehension as to who engraved the first 
plates. At page 270, vol. i., we read :— For the earlier num- 
bers he employed Mr. Lewis, the engraver, to whom he first 
paid five guineas a mezzotint, and then eight.” Passing over 
two pages, we meet with this statement:—“ One of the first 
engravers chosen for the task was Charles Turner. The hard 
terms were that he should engrave fifty drawings, attend to the 
printing, publishing, and delivery of the numbers (for Turner 
was going to be his own publisher), at the miserable price of 
eight guineas per plate.” According to this, it seems Mr. Lewis 
engraved the “earlier numbers,” that, being dissatisfied with the 
job, a bargain was struck with the painter's namesake, Mr. 
Charles Turner, who engraved Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. Mr. C. G. Lewis, 
the engraver'’s son, furnishes the following satisfactory explana- 
tion of this puzzle. He says:—‘‘ My father was engaged by 
Turner to aquatint his (Turner's) own etching of the first plate 
of the series, for which he paid my father five guineas.”* After- 
wards, the painter sent two other copper-plates, asking Mr. Lewis 
to etch as well as aquatint them for the same price, but this he 
refused to do. We shall now continue Mr. Thornbury’s account 
of the way in which Mr. Charles Turner was treated. “The 
painter was severe, exacting, and sensitively careful in his 
corrections and additions. ‘The engraver toiled through the 
first twenty plates (forming Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) patiently. 
He then frankly complained of the terms, and asked two 
guineas each in addition.” “Just, though grasping, Turner 
; could not understand how an engraver who had contracted to do 
him fifty engravings should try and get off his bargain at the 
twenty-first. He flew into an inarticulate whirlwind of rage.” 
Eventually, he was obliged to give higher terms to other en- 
gravers. ‘The manner in which the Liber was got up, and the 
engravings printed, was unbusinesslike, fitful, and peculiar.” 
“Turner superintended the printing and publication in a most 
minute, and yet in a most capricious manner. The alterations in 
effects before publication were as numerous as the additions.” 
“Generally speaking, the alterations were made with consummate 
art, merely to hide the wear and tear of the copper, the faint- 
ness, the blur, or the pallor of the plate’s old age.” 


“Iam sorry, too, to say, that there can be no doubt, from years of 
investigation by Messrs. Pye, Stokes, and other collectors, that Turner 
often took out the thickened letters of the plates in the bad third state, 
and engraved open letters higher up in the plate—in fact, he sold sham 
proofs, having private marks and scratches to indicate to himself the 
various states.’—(Vol. i. pp. 275, 276.) 





* Mr. C. G. Lewis, in Atheneum for 8th and 15th March, 1862. 
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We hardly require to remark that the above is a most serious 
charge. It amounts to this, that Turner designedly committed 
forgery in order to swindle his patrons. The subject is one 
about which the less that is said the more respectfal will it be to 
the memory of the artist who is gone. Such a crime, if sub- 
stantiated, admits of no palliation or apology ; and the only thing 
which those who revere him ought to do, would be either to. pass 
over the circumstance in silence, or deplore it. What course 
does Mr. Thornbury pursue? The worst possible one: he 
foolishly tries to defend the painter. Here are his words :— 


“It is possible that he considered that the entire change of effect in 
the latter state—the harmony being still as perfect as before—really 
made them new works. The new idea, and the strain on a new por- 
tion of the copper, Turner perhaps, with his entangled logic, thought 
equivalent to a new thought, which he had no idea of selling for the 
ordinary price.”—(Vol. i. p. 276.) 


Now we are at a loss to decide whether this passage deserves 
the heavier censure for the unparalleled badness of its diction, or 
_ for the execrable reasoning it contains. The phrase, * entangled 
logic,” as here employed, surpasses in silliness any one we ever 
met with, unless we except another from the same matchless pen, 
to the effect that Turner's “spelling is wanting in finish and 
detail.” (Vol. ii. p. 33.) Possibly the painter was a bad reasoner, 
yet this does not seem to have been a drawback, as his logical 
- blunders always promoted his own interest. Indeed, the same 
“entangled logic” is a thing which, under a less euphonious 
name, every day necessitates men taking their stand in the felon’s 
dock, and is the cause of their having to undergo a long term of 
“involuntary servitude.” 

There is no part of Turner's life about which we are more 
desirous of learning particulars, and concerning which we can 
glean so little information, than the portion of it which he spent 
in journeying through England, Scotland, and the Continent. 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, who was his travelling companion in the 
Devonshire tour of 1812, has recorded the most noteworthy in- 
cidents which diversified it. It so happens that two versions of 
this tour have already been printed, the only difference between 
them being that the one is more spun out than the other. Mr. 
Thornbury, unable to resist so good a chance for filling his pages 
with superfluous matter, quotes both accounts. In some respects 
the most striking thing recorded by Mr. Redding is that Turner 
gave a pic-nic at Mount Edgcumbe to a large body of ladies and 
gentlemen. This is, perhaps, the only entertainment of any con- 
sequence which he gave in the whole course of his life. We read 
with great interest that the inhabitants of Plymouth put boats and 
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horses at his disposal, as well as made him welcome at their tables 
during his sojourn there. “ Everybody felt that, in paying him 
attention, they were honouring a most extraordinary genius, 
whose artistic merit had not been exaggerated.” Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who was then painting portraits at Plymouth, accom- 
panied Turner in several of his rambles; in the course of 
one of which, the latter sketched a scene which was the basis of 
the picture, “‘ Crossing the Brook.” The bridge there represented 
is Calstock Bridge; and, according to Sir Charles, “ the whole 
scene is extremely faithful.” We are likewise told that “Turner 
made his sketches in pencil, and by stealth ; a peculiarity which 
other friends were struck with.” From the same source we are 
favoured with a striking example of the painter's ingenuity and 
economy in framing some of his pictures. In place of going to 
the expense of a frame, “he nailed a rope round the picture's edge, 
and painted it with yellow ochre in tempera.”—(Vol. i. p. 221.) 

Turner travelled as far as Scotland in 1798; but it was not 
till he paid a second visit in 1818 that we have any account 
of his reception there. He then visited Edinburgh for the 
purpose of making drawings for the “ Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland,” the letter-press being from the hand of Walter Scott. 
Here again we have evidence of the universality of his reputation ; 
for the late Mr. Lockhart, in a book then published, wrote of him 
as the “great genius” whom England had the honour of pro- 
ducing. He likewise said that “the world had only one Turner,” 
and so far outstrips ordinary eulogy as to style him the “ Prince 
of Artists.” At a later period, Sir Walter Scott, who loved his coun- 
trymen even more than art, was obliged to yield to the entreaties 
of his publishers, and consent that Turner should be employed to 
illustrate his works, instead of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, whom he 
preferred chiefly because of his being a Scotchman. He reluctantly 
consented, however, to be benefited by the valuable aid of “ the 
man who was the fashion.” ‘There is not, perhaps, among all the 
splendid illustrations drawn by Turner one which rivals that of 
“Loch Coriskin,” made for Scott's poem, “The Lord of the 
Isles.” The lines by Scott are ‘superior to most which he com- 
posed ; but they fall infinitely short of the illustration. When 
Turner made the drawing he had a narrow escape for his life, as 
he slipped while clambering up to get a suitable position for taking 
the view, and only saved himself from a broken neck by clutch- 
Ing hold of one or two tufts of grass. 

The work which, more than any other, helped to make Turner's 
name popular was the “Southern Coast.” It was begun in 
1814. Mr. Cooke, whom Mr. Thornbury calls the “ distinguished 
engraver” (vol. i. p. 295), planned and published it. We direct 
attention to the manner in which this gentleman is characterized 
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in order to point out what a contrast there is between the epithets 
which this biographer applies to him at different times. Be- 
fore giving an account of the way in which, on this occasion, 
Turner treated his employer, we give Mr. Thornbury’s version of 
the light in which the engravers, as a body, were viewed by the 
painter :— 

“Turner had dreadful fights with the print publishers. He re- 
garded them as Pharaohs, as cruel taskmasters, who thought a few 
guineas could buy any man’s brain—men who did not care what they 
got for their money, so it had but a good name appended to it—men 
who were the huxters of art, mental pedlars, the costermongers of 
brain-produce. He regarded them as perpetuators of his serfdom ; 
like Blucher at Waterloo, he had to revenge on them the injuries and 
insults of years.”"—(Vol. i. 398.) 


That this senseless tirade expresses what Turner really 
thought, we can scarcely believe. Certainly, no artist was ever 
treated with more uniform liberality by engravers than he was. 
If we were to reverse the application of the above passage, we 
should have an exaggerated, but not altogether inaccurate, state- 
ment of the way in which he acted towards those whom he had 
employed to engrave his drawings for the ‘“ Liber Studiorum.’ 
The facts of the case respecting the ‘South Coast” are these. 
As soon as Mr. Cooke had planned the work, he gave Turnera 
commission for four hundred pounds’ worth of drawings. In the 
first instance, the latter received seven pounds ten shillings for 
each drawing, that being the price for which he agreed to do them 
all. After the issue of the fourth number, Mr. Cooke voluntarily 
offered to give him two guineas additional for each of the suc- 
ceeding ones, whereupon Turner demanded further payment for 
the previous ones also. This extortionate demand being very 
properly rejected, the painter considered himself defrauded, and 
threatened to do an opposition work of the same sort by way of 
revenge. Mr. Thornbury complacently glosses over this extra- 
ordinary conduct by the phrases,—‘‘ It is ¢mpossible now to say 
on which side the fault lay ;” and “there can be no doubt that 
Turner had a confused notion of Cooke's intentions, or had been 
deceived by the keener tradesman.”"—(Vol. i. p. 399.) 

We have spent quite time enough, however, on these unpleasant 
details. Unhappily, there are so many unworthy occurrences in 
Turner’s life, that to overlook them would be to remain blindly 
ignorant of the kind of man he was. The wonder is how one 
gifted with a genius like his, and placed in circumstances which 
made anything like trickery and meanness strangely out of place, 
should yet have had the extraordinary weakness to tread in crooked 
paths, and be guilty of the most astounding follies! The re- 
mainder of his life is singularly devoid of interesting points. We 
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shall sketch it much more rapidly than we have done the preced- 
ing portion ; but, in the first place, shall devote a few sentences 
to his poetical performances. 

In the year 1812, a quotation from a manuscript poem, en- 
titled “ Fallacies of Hope,” was appended to his picture of “ Han- 
nibal crossing the Alps.” This quotation was the first of a series 
like unto it. His friends thought a poem on that subject had been 
composed by him, but this seems to have been a mistake, as no 
manuscript of it was found among his papers. The loss is neither 
serious nor to be lamented, for viler doggerel than Turner's poetry 
it would be impossible to find. His verses have not even the 
merit of being good nonsense verses. If any one be curious as to 
their nature and quality, he has only to open the second volume 
of this biography, and will there meet with the fragment of a poem 
which the painter had sketched out. Whoever reads that mar- 
vellous production will coincide with us in thinking it possible to 
write lines having the semblance of poetry, but destitute alike of 
rhythm, rhyme, and reason. We cannot do better than quote what 
Mr. Thornbury says of him under this head. “Turner was a 
dumb poet: his brush was a lightning conductor, but his pen a 
torpedo." —(Vol. ii. p. 16.) If we are told that there is no mean- 
ing in the foregoing sentence, we shall reply, it is because of its 
being simply inflated nonsense, that it most aptly typifies Turner's 
poetry, and contains within the smallest possible compass all the 
defects and shortcomings of his poetical attempts. 

In his more legitimate domain as Professor of Perspective, 
Turner acquitted himself but little better. A more incompetent 
lecturer never, perhaps, filled that post, and yet no one could have 
been chosen whose knowledge of the practice of perspective was 
more profound and thorough than his. But he could not com- 
municate what he knew, and he did not care to waste time over 
what were to him the unprofitable and uncongenial duties of a 
teacher. It is true that he prepared elaborate diagrams to illus- 
trate his lectures; but the lectures were seldom delivered, and 
when delivered were seldom intelligible. The excuse was fre- 
quently made that he was unwell, and unable to appear. Thisis 
the way in which he was accustomed to teach :—“ he would look 
over a student's drawing at the Academy, point to a defective 
part, make a scratch on the paper at the side, saying nothing ; if 
the student saw what was wanted and did it, Turner was delighted, 
and would go on with him, giving hint after hint; but if the 
student could not follow, Turner left him.”* In early life he took 





* These are Mr. Ruskin’s words.—“ Modern Painters,” vol. v. p. 346. The 
passage is quoted by Mr. Thornbury; but he does not seem to have been able 
to copy it accurately. 
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fees for drawing-lessons which he never gave,* and he held a post 
for the greater portion of his life which was wholly unsuited both 
to his tastes and attainments. Indeed, he never scrupled to take in 
hand work which, because he detested it, he had determined to 
execute without care or attention. The flimsy apology that has 
been urged for this reprehensible conduct is that he always made 
his drawing “ as good as the subject deserved.” “If he disliked 
his theme, he painted slightly, utterly disdainful of the purchaser's 
complaint.”t It would have been more honest to have declined 
the work. A man who truly loves art for its own sake, will not 
demean himself by painting pictures for money aione. ‘Turner, 
however, thought and acted differently, as Mammon was the sole 
object of his affections and worship. “‘ That we have not written 
too severely on the mode in which he neglected his functions at 
the Academy, will be admitted by those who peruse the following 
words, proceeding as they do from one who has persistently main- 
tained the painter to be an incomparable artist, and a man more 
sinned against than sinning. “ ‘Turner, though he was Professor 
of Perspective to the Royal Academy, did not ‘know what he pro- 
fessed, and never, as far as I remember, drew a single building 
in true perspective in his life; he drew them only with as much 
perspective as suited him.”’f 

_ He visited Italy three times, in 1819, 1825, and 1840. For 
the most part he travelled alone, so that we have few means of 
ascertaining anything connected with his travels. What we do 
know is far from creditable to him, and inclines us to think that 
he must have been an extremely undesirable companion. One 
day on the banks of the Moselle he made the acquaintance of a 
brother artist, and invited him to dine with him at the hotel. 
The dinner was capital, and there was no lack of good wine. 
Turner and his guest separated at a late hour, well pleased with 
each other. When the latter got up the next morning he in- 
quired for his entertainer, and was told that he had started at 
five o'clock, saying that the gentleman who had dined with him 
would settle both bills, (Vol. i. p. 228-9.) We fancy that no- 
body will concur with his biographer in considering this “ a rough 
practical joke,” which “no one would have enjoyed more than 
Turner, had he himself been the victim.” 

It was his misfortune to be too much alone. Yet, if isolated 
from the world, it was because he delighted in solitude. Had he 
been happily married, his failings might have. been modified, and 
the nobler qualities he possessed have been displayed. Twice he 





* See above, p. 424. 
Mr. Ruskic j in “ Modern Painters,” vol. v. p. 345. 
“Elements of Drawing,” by John Ruskin. oo p. xix. 
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was on the brink of marriage. We have seen how the first 
attempt miscarried : the second attempt was nipped in the bud, 
on account of his invincible timidity. ‘The information which 
we have respecting it is meagre, and consists of a few words in a 
letter written by him in 181% to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Trimmer. 
This is what the wrote :—“ If Miss would but waive bash- 
fulness, or, in other words, make an offer, instead of expecting 
one, the same (Sandycomb Lodge) might change occupiers.” 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the lady that she did not ask him 
to marry her; but had she done so, she would probably have 
preserved him from the degrading excesses into which he fell 
some years before his death. His biographer asserts, on what he 
calls “ only too good authority,” that latterly it was his custom 
to paint hard all the week, put a five-pound note into his pocket 
on Saturday night, spend the Sunday in a low sailors’ home at 
Wapping or Rotherhithe, and return to his work again on Monday 
morning. (Vol. ii. p. 168.) It is added, he had four illegitimate 
children. In the will, of which the leading clause was to the 
effect that the bulk of his property should go to found an asylum 
for decayed artists, not merely did he refrain from making any 
provision for his children, but restricted his charities to those 
only who had been born in lawful wedlock! And this brings 
us to the question, what degree of praise are we to bestow on 
Turer for having accumulated a fortune in order tc found such 
an.institution ? Mr. Thornbury disposes of the question sum- 
marily and easily; his opinion being that, not only does the 
end justify the means, but we should even dismiss from our 
thoughts any bad opinions we had formed of Turner's character 
out of respect and admiration for the nobility of his inten- 
tions. To our minds the fact that Turner contemplated found- 
ing an asylum for artists is no conclusive proof of the chari- 
table nature of his disposition. As well might it be said that 
the brigand or buccaneer who vowed an image of gold to his 
patron saint was a man of genuine piety. The truly charitable 
man does not devolve on his executors the part of succouring 
the needy and afflicted. If he leave his fortune to build and 
endow an hospital, he may have been prompted to the act as 
much by feelings of ostentation as of sympathy with his suffering 
fellow-men. Had it been recorded of the Samaritan that he 
bequeathed a large sum of money to be applied to assist weary 
and injured travellers, he would not have been spoken of as em- 
phatically “ good,” and the world would have lost one of the best 
and most practical lessons ever inculcated. We do not affirm that 
Turner was incapable of noble and generous deeds during his life- 
time ; on the contrary, we gladly acknowledge that his generosity 
was often as splendid as it was always capricious. But an occa- 
FF 2 
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sional deed of kindness cannot, any more than a sharp penance, 
atone for the shortcomings of a life. The true miser is often 
attacked with fits of liberality, which are the more violent because 
of their rarity ; and Turner, in sometimes making “ great and 
sudden sacrifices of money,” did not display more consistency in 


his conduct, or deserve greater credit for his actions, than did Mr. 
Elwes in giving hundreds of pounds for a horse after he had 
made his dinner off a mouldy pancake. 

The following anecdote of the painter's liberality is alike 
curious and incredible. Mr. Thornbury relates it without names 
or authorities, but had both been given it would have lost 
none of its strangeness. A person who had bought some of the 
painter's earliest drawings, and befriended him when still un- 
known, became involved in debt. For the purpose of extricating 
himself, he ordered his steward to cut down and sell some 
valuable trees. ‘Turner, hearing of this, “at once wrote to the 

steward, concealing his name, and sent him the full amount— 
many, many thousands—as much as 20,000/., I believe. The 
gentleman never knew who was his benefactor, but in time his 
affairs rallied, and he was enabled to pay Turner the whole sum 
back. Years again rolled on, and now the son of Turner's bene- 
factor became involved. Again the birds of the air brought the 
news to the guardian angel of the family; again (so singular are 
the sequences of Providence) the son stopped the leak, righted 
himself, and returned the whole sum with thanks.” 4(Vol. i 
p- 130.) This truly strange story exemplifies both the singu- 
larity of the “ sequences of Providence,” and also the ease with 
which its narrator can write metaphor when incapable of writing 
sense. Did all anonymous letter-writers resemble Turner, they 
would justly deserve to be considered as guardian angels, and theit 
communications would be joyously welcomed and treasured up 
instead of being contemptuously cast into the waste-paper basket. 
That 20,0007. should have been forwarded anonymously is only 
less incomprehensible than that they should have been repaid to an 
unknown benefactor. ‘The statement is a fit companion to the 
advertisement once issued by a crack-brained nobleman, often 
mentioned in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, and which ran thus—“ Mis 
cellanies, Poetical and Anonymous, by the Earl of Buchan.” 

If he loved anything more than money, it was knowledge. He 
spared no pains to fathom the secrets of his art, and did not 
hesitate to try experiments of the boldest kind when endeavouring 
to produce some novel effect. ‘Towards the close of his life, he 
paid great attention to the new art of daguerreotyping, and re 
peatedly visited the’ studio of Mr. Mayall, in order to learn what 
he could ubout the discovery. So averse was he to open dealing, 
that he led Mr. Mayall to suppose him to be a Master in Chan 
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cery. His constant aim was to acquire dominion over Nature, 
and to succeed, if possible, in discovering by what means she pro- 
duced her matchless effects. And if patient watching and acute 
observation could have done this, he ought to have triumphed. 
Not a strange appearance or a striking sunset ever passed un- 
noticed or unremembered by him. In illustration of the singular 
grasp and accuracy of his memory, we may state that once, when 
driving in a carriage with Mr. Woodburn, he saw a magnificent 
sunset, upon which, after the carriage had been stopped, he gazed 
earnestly and in silence. A few weeks afterwards, Mr. Woodburn 
calling upon him at bis gallery in Queen Anne-street, observed 
the identical sunset transferred to canvas with amazing fidelity. 
He begged the painter to add a landscape, but he would neither 
do this nor part with it. These studies Sir David Wilkie ap- 
propriately called his ‘ stock-in-trade.” (Vol. ii. p. 185.) 

A morbid sensitiveness and a love of mystification were the 
banes of Turner's existence. When a boy, it was remarked that 
he always worked in his bedroom to prevent his being over- 
looked. When a young man, he would conceal himself in a ditch 
if sketching with others in the open air. .In his old age he con- 
cealed even his place of abode from his most intimate friends, 
and went under an assumed name. He adopted that of the woman 
who was first his landlady and afterwards his mistress, and who, 
perhaps, did not know till after his death that her old lover was 
the greatest painter of the day. His house was in Chelsea, and 
by the tradesmen of the neighbourhood he was commonly styled 
Admiral Booth, for they supposed him to be an admiral in reduced 
circumstances. 

It was not till his last hour was at hand that his friends dis- 
covered his hiding-place. For some months they had missed 
him, but had vainly tried to find out the cause of his absence 
from amongst them. ‘This was about the middle of 1851. It had 
been evident for some time previously that his health was giving 
way, that old age, coupled with over-indulgence in wine and spirits, 
had made him a wreck of his former self. Mrs. Hannah Danby, 
“the more than housekeeper, and less than wife,” who had charge 
of his house in Queen Anne-street, accidentally found a letter, in 
the pocket of an old coat, addressed to him at Chelsea. Thither 
she and another, as old and infirm as herself, wended their way, 
and by dint of inquiring, came to the conclusion that the painter 
inhabited a particular house there. This being communicated to 
Mr. Harper, he proceeded to the house, and found the painter on his 
deathbed. The sun was setting. He was lifted into a chair, 
which was wheeled to the window, then gazing upon the sun for 
the last time, he expired. 

He went down to the grave full of years and honours, having 
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attained the age of seventy-six, and been allowed, by the unanimous 
consent of those among his countrymen most capable of judging, to 
be the very first of English landscape-painters, and in some things 
but little inferior to the greatest of the old masters. His remains 
were fitly laid in the catacombs of St. Paul’s, alongside of those 
of another artist of whom England is equally proud, the good 
man and incomparable painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was 
found that Turner had amassed the princely fortune of £140,000. 
For his four illegitimate children he made no provision. To his 
uncles and nephews, his housekeepers and executors, he made 
trifling bequests, while the bulk of his property was destined to 
found a charity for impoverished artists, to be called Turner's 
Gift, and thus to perpetuate his name and memory. His pictures 
he bequeathed to the nation. Not only was his will what Mr. 
Thornbury elegantly terms it, “‘an extraordinary mash of 
.grammar” (vol. ii. p. 163), but it was also one of the most 
intricate and puzzling documents that had ever been framed. 
Consequently there was a lawsuit, the result of which was, that 
the heir-at-law got the real estate; the National Gallery the 
pictures ; a thousand pounds were awarded for the erection of a 
monument to him in St. Paul’s; the Royal Academy got twenty 
thousand pounds, free of legacy duty, and the remainder was 
divided among the next of kin. 

Before discussing Turner’s position as an artist, we shall give, 
in a very condensed form, the outline of another painter's life 
and career, to outstrip whom was the chief ambition of Turner, 
who died in the belief that he had succeeded. 

A boy was born, in 1600, at the Chateau Chamagne, near the 
banks of the Moselle. By nature he was dull, and on growing 
up, could with difficulty acquire the simplest parts of an ordinary 
education. His parents, being poor, apprenticed him to a com 
fectioner. They died, and left him an orphan at the tender age of 
twelve; whereupon he proceeded to Freiburg, where his eldest 
brother followed the trade of a wood-carver, helped him in his 
work, and soon evinced an aptitude and a fondness for drawing. 
A relation chancing to stop at Freiburg on his way to Rome, 
took the youth along with him in order that he might have a 
opportunity of pursuing the bent of his inclination, and turning 
his powers to account. Being left at Rome without any meats 
of support, he went into the service of Agostino Tassi, the most 
celebrated painter of the time. Here he found means of learning 
the art of painting, and before long he became a proficient in it. 
Two years’ study under Gottfried Walls, who followed the pro 
fession of architectural draughtsman at Naples, enabled him to 
introduce architectural designs into his pictures. It was land- 
scape-painting, however, to which he was attached, and in which 
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he was qualified to excel by incessant study of natural scenery, 
as well as an intense affection for natural objects. After he had 
become noteworthy as a painter, he visited his native place, 
passing through Germany on his way thither, undergoing several 
misadventures, now struck down by illness, and now robbed of 
his all, yet never losing heart, or ceasing to delight in and 
commit to canvas any striking piece of scenery or lovely effect of 
sunlight. So that, when he returned to Rome and settled there, 
at the age of twenty-seven, he beceme the most popular artist of 
the day. From every part of Europe commissions were sent to 
him; and so numerous were his works, that, in order to identify 
them, he kept a register of each picture, consisting of a rough 
sketch of it. These sketches have since been regarded as treasures 
second in value to the originals alone. In spite of a defective 
education, he was courted for his society as well as admired for 
his artistic skill. Caring more for his art than for wealth, he 
grudged no labour in order to do his very best on every occasion. 
Too simple in his tastes to have need of riches, he was most 
liberal with his purse to those of his relations who had not been 
either fortunate or successful in the world. He died in his 
eighty-second year, the possessor of only ten thousand scudi (a 
little more than 20001.), which, along with his drawings, he be- 
queathed to his three nephews. Such was the admirable career 
of Claude Lorraine, in whom Europe has long recognised the 
most perfect landscape-painter that the world has seen. This is the 
artist who in several things is altogether peerless, whom hosts have 
tried to imitate, but whom none has ever excelled. This is he 
who, according to Mr. Thornbury, was the “ special predecessor 
and enemy” of Turner. (Vol.i. p. 37.) Finally, this is the Claude 
whom Mr. Ruskin has wasted much of his time in the vain 
attempt to defame and degrade, for no other apparent reason savo 
the silly expectation that the lower Claude can be ranked, the 
higher must Turner be estimated. 

It is by no means a digression to introduce a discussion re- 
specting the merits of Claude. The man whom Mr. Thornbury 
thinks fit, for reasons which we cannot fathom, to style the 
“special enemy” of Turner, should not be passed over unnoticed 
in an estimate of the rank of the latter as an artist. Iven were 
it otherwise, it is impossible to forbear referring to one who, in 
the opinion of Turner’s most able and unscrupulous eulogist, was 
his “ principal master.”* Previously, however, to our recounting 
Claude’s faults, let us see what are Mr. Ruskin’s feelings towards 
him. He has frankly avowed them in the following words :—“ If I 
have such a thing as a prejudice at all (and, although I do not my- 





* “Modern Painters,” vol. iii. 325. 
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self think I have, people certainly say so), it is against Claude."* 
Keeping in mind this avowal, it should not surprise us to find 
that ‘‘ Claude’s pictures are one mass of error from beginning to 
end.” (Vol. i. p. 75.) This is certainly very unfortunate, but it 
does not lay that artist open to censure in the same way as the 
next charge would do if it were substantiated, and which is, that 
he, as well as Cuyp and Gaspar Poussin, did everything for 
deception, and nothing for the sake or love of what they painted. 
Moreover, Claude displayed “the industry and intelligence ofa 
Sévres china painter.”+ He was totally “ignorant of the laws of 
perspective.” “Perhaps he is the best instance of the. want of 
imagination nearly total.” ‘There was a foolish elegance in 
Claude, and a dull dignity in Gaspar, but then their works re 
sembled nothing that ever existed in the world.” As the conclu- 
sion to these sweeping and baseless assertions, we may add this 
injunction :—“ The artificial Claude and Gaspar work may be 
cast aside out of our way.” 

Evidently there is little hope for Claude, if the half of these 
utterances be true, in which case those who have been accustomed 
to recognise in him a great master, as well as have taken delight in 
the contemplation of his works, will deserve our contemptuous 
pity. Itis not our intention to undertake the defence of the 
“principal master of Turner,” because Mr. Ruskin has spared 
us that trouble. 

We need not enlarge on the importance of the admissions made 
by a prejudiced observer. His praise is always enhanced in value 
when extorted by genuine and overwhelming excellence that can 
neither be denied nor explained away. The great merit, then, 
which Mr. Ruskin allows to Claude without any qualification, is his 
having “set the sun in heaven.’’t For this, he says, “we are perhaps 
hardly enough grateful, owing to the very frequency of our after- 
enjoyment of it.” We gladly coincide with him, but should have 
preferred had he spoken in the singular in place of in the plural 
number ; the ingratitude having been manifested by himself alone. 
Again, Claude “ gives the first example of the study of nature for 
her own sake.” This is merely a truism ; but what makes it in- 
teresting is the discrepancy between it and the statement that the 
same painter did “ everything for deception, and nothing for the 
sake or love of what he painted.” We are more puzzled than ever 
when we meet with statements like these. “A perfectly genuine 
and untouched sky of Claude is, indeed, almost perfect, and 
beyond all praise, in all qualities of air.” “The seas of Claude 





* “« Modern Painters,” Appendix, vol. iii. p. 342. 
7 Ibid., vol. i. p. 157; 318; vol. ii, p.151; vol. iii. p. 332-3. 
£ Ibid., vol. i. p. 87-8; 205; 340. 
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are the finest pieces of water-painting in ancient art.” “The 
foliage of Claude in his middle distance is the finest and truest 
part of his pictures, and, on the whole, affords the best example 
of good drawing to be found in ancient art.”"* And yet we are 
told that the works of this artist, who painted such sky, seas, and 
foliage, resembled “ nothing that ever existed in the world,” and 
that “ the artificial Claude work may be cast aside out of the way !” 

To expose Mr. Ruskin’s inconsistencies is foreign to our present 
purpose. Besides, the subject is too vast to be treated inci- 
dentally. On another occasion we may return and discuss it at 
proper length and with suitable minuteness. The end we had 
in view will have been attained, if by our quotations and re- 
marks we shall have shown the contradictory and untrustworthy 
nature of Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on Claude, and shall have vin- 
dicated the propriety of Turner's having become first the “ faith- 
ful disciple,” and next the diligent rival of that painter. Even 
Mr. Ruskin admits he never “ quite equalled him”’t in represent- 
ing the dazzling radiance of a midday sun. If the “‘ Carthage” 
on which Turner prided himself so much, and bequeathed to the 
National Gallery on condition of its being hung alongside of 
one of Claude’s masterpieces, barely stand a comparison with the 
“Sea-port’” by the latter, nevertheless it is an admirable painting, 
and well worthy of the painter's fame. There are others by 
Turner, however, which nothing of Claude's can excel, such as 
“Calais Pier” and the “ Old Téméraire.” 

The truth is, that both are great artists—so great, indeed, that 
behoves us to cherish their memories and delight in their works 
rather than dispute as to which is the more excellent painter. To 
attempt to settle the exact place held by Turner among artists is 
a profitless task. We may proclaim him to be on a par with 
Titian, and may be convinced that such is the rank towhich he is 
entitled ; but in usurping the functions which posterity can alone 
exercise with impartiality, we run the risk of having our biassed 
judgment reversed and our dogmatic statements laughed to scorn. 
It will not be maintained that Mr. Ruskin is better qualified 
to pronounce on the merits of a picture than Gibbon was to 
decide as to the character of a speech. Now, the great historian 
was among the audience before which Sheridan delivered his 
famous oration on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. When 
mentioning this in his autobiography, Gibbon adds that “ Mr. 
Sheridan’s eloquence commanded my applause.” Little more 
than half a century has passed away since then, and yet who is 
there of Gibbon’s eminence that would confirm his judgment ? 





* “ Modern Painters,” vol. i. p. 394. 
 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 327.1 
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Fifty years hence, will another Ruskin ratify his predecessors 
decisions ? 

Before it be determined that any painter is the equal of the 
great masters, it should be distinctly settled what the distinctive 
characteristic of a “‘ master” is. The point is not less knotty than 
portant. 

Bya masterpiece, then, we understand a work either in art or 
literature displaying qualities of mind and powers of execution 
such as have never been elsewhere manifested of equal value and 
in corresponding measure. Such a work will be unique. Its 
producer may claim to be styled a creator. He will have achieved 
what cannot be rivalled, and his special excellence will, sooner 
or later, be universally recognised. A master may be great in 
many things, but in one thing he will be supreme, unapproachable, 
perfect. Thus Michael Angelo is distinguished for the grandeur 
and boldness of his designs ; Raphael for the composition of his 
pictures and the serene beauty of his personages; Titian for the 
gorgeousness and effectiveness of hiscolouring. They stand apart 
from the crowd of painters as distinctly and undeniably as Homer 
and Dante, Sophocles and Shakespeare, from the crowd of epic and 
dramatic poets. This isolation, so to speak, is a matter about 
which there is neither dispute nor uncertainty; for competent 
judges of every age and land are unanimous in admitting it. 
The same rank could not be claimed for these men when alive, or 
shortly after their deaths, although they were as truly great then 
as now; but their greatness could not be comprehended, because 
it could not be measured. Like the pyramids, which when viewed 
close at hand seem petty and commonplace, but as we recede from 
them stand out from among the surrounding objects in their full 
magnitude and towering majesty, so the men who have been 
honoured with the titles of masters and classics have been so 
favoured after being compared, not with their predecessors and 
contemporaries only, but with those who lived before, along with, 
and after them. Posterity alone stands on a vantage-ground 
sufficiently high for making the comparison. “Fame,” as Sir 
George Mackenzie has it, “is a revenue payable only to our 
ghosts,” and the patent of nobility which a ‘‘ great master’ earns 
in his lifetime can only be deposited on his tombstone, because 
it is not till long after his death that posterity becomes invested 
with the sovereign powers essential for bestowing it. If this be 
true, can we rank Turner with the “ great masters,” even did we 
believe that he deserved that eminence? We prefer the humbler 
part of recognising in him a marvellous painter, and of admiring 
his works, while refraining from petulantly demanding immor- 
tality for his name, or dogmatically asserting that his pictures 
are perfect. 
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But we have both the power and the right to pronounce judg- 
ment on his life and character, and it is with sorrow that, deciding 
in accordance with the evidence furnished by his biographer, we 
must affirm there is little which is admirable in the one or fas- 
cinating in the other. He was a man of narrow intellect and coarse 
tastes. It is doubtful whether a better education and more favour- 
able circumstances would have served to expand his contracted 
mind and soften his rude disposition. Nature had been bountiful 
to him in many things, but had withheld others from him which 
no teaching or training could bestow. Those who owe their 
knowledge of him to the beautiful fictions of Mr. Ruskin will 
think this a harsh, if not an erroneous statement. They may ask 
of us why do we not recognise one trait in his character which 
at least merits unstinted commendation— his entire freedom 
from jealousy and spite. If such were the fact, we should gladly 
give full weight to it. But are we warranted in accepting thc 
unsupported testimony of Mr. Ruskin on this or any other point? 
We think not, and here is ourreason. First, however, let us give 
one out of many passages in which Mr. Ruskin affirms this. “I 
knew him for ten years, and during that time had much familiar 
intercourse with him. I never once heard him say an unkind 
thing of a brother artist, and I never once heard him jind a fault 
with another man’s work.”* It might have been as well had Mr. 
Ruskin told us how often he heard Turner praise the works of 
others ; for if he seldom, or never, bestowed praise, it can hardly 
be claimed as a virtue his withholding censure. Our chief reason 
for assigning no weight to what Mr. Ruskin says on this head is, 
that it is in direct contradiction to other testimony as valuable as 
his. Here is what the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, who knew him for 
forty years, is constrained to own :—I think he hardly did jus 
tice to his brother landscape-painters, most of whom, I fear, he 
considered beneath criticism.” 

It would be hard to find in the annals of painting an artist 
whose path in life was easier, and whose career was more pros- 
perous than Turner's. From first to last he enjoyed public 
favour and patronage to a degree altogether unequalled. He 
was, indeed, one of Fortune's spoilt children. It is true he was 
dissatisfied with his lot. He fancied himself unappreciated by 
the general public and malignantly persecuted by the critics. 
The offence of the public consisted in confessing itself unable 
to see something to admire in all his works. We cannot believe 
that he would have been contented with anything but a public 
made up of persons like a Mr. G. Story, who is referred to by 
Mr. Thornbury as a rising young artist, and who states that 
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“Turner's ‘ Jessica’ is a roundabout proof that he was a great 
man ; for it seems to me that none but a great painter dare have 
painted anything so bad.” (Vol. ii., p. 14.) Neither hearty 
praise nor wholesome fault-finding could be tolerated by an artist 
who would acknowledge no mistake and brook no rival. Surely 
he could have afforded to be indifferent alike to public apathy 
and critical carping! A man so shrewd as Turner ought to 
have known that neither the eulogy nor the censure of con- 
temporaries can make a work immortal, or hinder its becoming 
so. Assuredly it would have been better for his peace of mind 
had he held an opinion like that expressed by Pope in a letter to 
Martha Blount: “1think no man deserves a monument that 
could not be wrapped up in a winding-sheet of papers writ 
against him.” 

Only one thing occurred during his lifetime which seriously in- 
jured him in public estimation, the foolish attempt of Mr. Ruskin to 
make him act at once as the apostle of Nature and as a martyr for 
the sake of Art. Nor was it less ill-judged and reprehensible to aim 
at elevating his position by assailing the reputation of his contem- 
poraries. Whatever they did badly, he did well; whatever they 
had failed in performing, he had done to perfection. This was 
wrong; but what rendered it the more blameworthy was, that for 
those whom he disliked and those whom he loved, Mr. Ruskin had 
two weights and two measures. In elevating Turner to the level of 
Shakespeare and Bacon, he overlooked the obvious truth, that if 
such were his rank, if he had really performed something more 
unprecedented than either of them, if, while Shakespeare only 
did perfectly what A2schylus had done partially, and Bacon what 
Aristotle had attempted, “none before Turner had lifted the veil 
from the face of Nature,” then no advocacy or demonstration was 
required to elevate him to that rank, as men could not fail to 
acknowledge what was so evident. Mr. Ruskin forgot, also, that 
the depreciation of others could not enhance his hero's greatness, 
any more than it could make us love and study Shakespeare more 
were it to be demonstrated that there was not a particle of genius in 
Marlowe. Much, however, as we regret the mistaken course 
pursued by Mr. Ruskin, sincerely as we deplore that he should 
have so wantonly and grossly misemployed his splendid talents, 
we should never dream of going so far as tu affirm that not only 
has he committed a blunder, but is chargeable with something 
very like a crime. He tells us in his “ Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting,” that Turner was “hunted to his grave by the 
malignities of small critics and the jealousies of hopeless rivalry.” 
Mr. Thornbury gives us a very different tale, and his statement 
contains, at least, as much truth as most of Mr. Ruskin’s own 
assertions. ‘‘I have heard people, friends of Turner, assert that 
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Mr. Ruskin’s book killed him, by increasing his fame, leading 
him more into society, and so altering his food, his hours, and 
his habits.” (Vol. ii. p. 264.) 

We leave to Mr. Thornbury the task of defending himself for 
having gravely advanced so heinous a charge. But what shall 
we say of his conduct in having, under the pretence of writing 
Turner's life, basely insulted his memory? He may be incapable 
of doing more than manufacturing a book; but surely we have a 
right to demand that a bookmaker by trade should have mastered 
his craft. Good writing we need not expect from Mr. Thorn- 
bury ; correct. writing we shall not get, whether we expect it or 
not; it is, however, a shameful and unpardonable dereliction of 
duty in this biographer to have misused, as he has not scrupled 
to do, the materials entrusted to him by the painter's executors 
and friends. On their behalf we protest against the slovenly 
manner in which their communications have been huddled 
together without regard to chronological or methodical arrange- 
ment. As critics, we denounce the inaccurate manner in which 
quotations from printed books are given, the recklessness with 
which dates are trifled with, the way in which differing and contra- 
dictory versions of the same story are repeated without either 
apology or explanation. Justice requires us to add that the 
criticisms on Turner's paintings are not always open to the 
same censure as the other portions of these volumes. Many of 
the critical remarks are incorrect and misleading; still, they are 
forcibly worded and beautifully expressed. But for this Mr. 
Thornbury cannot claim any merit, since these criticisms are 
borrowed from Mr. Ruskin. Indeed, were the pages extracted from 
that gentleman’s writings struck out, these volumes would lose 
much of their bulk and nearly all their interest. The nature of the 
author's own criticisms may be gathered from the following brief 
one, which is a fair specimen of the rest. Concerning the 
painter's “ Field of Waterloo,” he says it is “a muddle of sub- 
limity, a perfect fricassee of ill-drawn lumps of figures, yet 
sublimely lurid in general effect.” (Vol. ii. p. 300.) Here is a 
sample of how he estimates the painter's genius, which, according 
to this estimate, must have been peculiar and somewhat aerial. 
The language employed is applicable to no man, unless it be the 
husband of Queen Mab :—‘ Turner had a profound sense of the 
tragic. The beautiful and the terrible were both at his command. 
His shipwrecks are full of terror, and from these he can pass 
away into sunshine, or leap up in a rainbow, and so scale 
heaven.” —(Vol. i. p. 234.) 

Can onr account of this work be wholly untrue, and our con- 
demnation unmerited? If not, why should it find favour in the 
eyes of any critic? Is it possible that a man could indite passages 
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like those quoted in the course of this article, and yet be a praise- 
worthy author? Incredible as it appears, there are to be found 
eritics who hold up this work as a model, and laud its writer to the 
skies. One styles it “a clever and highly attractive work ;”* another 
is of opinion that “ Mr. Thornbury has done his part ably; tT 
while a third proclaims it to be “a valuable addition to our 
artistic biography.”{ These discrepancies can be reconciled only 
by supposing there are beauties and excellences in these volumes 
which the unpurged vision of ordinary mortals cannot perceive, 
some esoteric marvels which the initiated alone are capable of 
appreciating, and are worthy to celebrate. 
Perhaps it may comfort this biographer to be told that 
in one respect he resembles his hero. When the painter's 
years were drawing to an end, when his eagle eye had be- 
come dim.and his wondrous hand lost its cunning, when his 
memory had begun to prove treacherous, and his reason was 
tottering on its throne, instead of relinquishing his brush, he 
continued to paint and exhibit new pictures at the Royal 
Academy. These were not merely daubs, but they had no mean- 
ing. It seemed, indeed, as if, like Lycophron, who wrote his 
** Prophecy of Cassandra” with the intent that it should be in- 
comprehensible, he had striven to perplex as well as astonish his 
admirers. It was not so. His pictures could not fail being 
eccentric and unintelligible, mere caricatures of his earlier ones, 
seeing that he was but the wreck of his former self. He had 
irreparably impaired his splendid faculties by deplorable excesses, 
and the powerful frame, which at one time nothing could harm or 
aifect, had been sapped by disease, and was soon to be stiffened in 
death. Instead of going to Nature for inspiration, he foolishly 
and vainly sought for it in the gin-bottle. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we cannot be surprised that it was often a matter 
of doubt as to which side of his pictures should be sus- 
pended uppermost. Sometimes, indeed, there were good reasons 
for conjecturing that he had forwarded his palette set with 
colours by mistake for a. picture. To such works the closest 
parallels we have ever met with are the two volumes containing 
his biography. Open them where we may, we shall never 
catch their author indulging for two consecutive pages in sensible 
and coherent narrative. Whether they are read forwards or back- 
wards, we get only a blurred, indistinct, and untrustworthy im- 
pression of him whose story they profess to narrate. We close 
them with a feeling of relief similar to what we experience on 
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awakening out of a nightmare, or returning to consciousness 
after a fever. Thus, what Turner unwittingly did in his dotage, 
Mr. Thornbury cannot excel in the fulness and vigour of his 
powers. That this catchpenny-book should have taken him four 
years to compile, is only less puzzling than that he has had the 
hardihood to put his name on the title-page, and has succeeded 
in persuading publishers of respectability to give it to the world. 
Our readers may marvel still more at our having given it so much 
attention. We shall be sorry to incur their displeasure, and are 
very loth to merit their censure. It must be owned, however, 
that we shall have great difficulty in exculpating ourselves satis- 
factorily, should they borrow the words of Robert Hall, and ask, 
with pardonable indignation, why conduct so trumpery a per- 
formance “to the land of forgetfulness-with the pomp of 
criticism” ? 





Art. VIJ.—Tue Fatuers or GREEK PHILosopny. 


The Fathers of Greek Philosophy. By R. D. Hampven, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 
1862. 


HAT the study of Metaphysics has of late years been falling 
more and more into discredit is a matter of very common 
and very obvious remark. It may be our fault as a nation that 
we are a little too practical—a little too ready to insist upon im- 
mediate results—a little too impatient of abstract speculations, 
that are to bear no fruit until the fulness of time has come, and 
that promise little or no advantage to the generation with which 
they originate. We can afford on all these points to allow that 
we are apt sometimes to be betrayed into an injustice which our 
descendants may have reason to be sorry for; we may cry pec- 
cavimus, and at least acknowledge our faults, even if we have little 
intention of correcting them; but we need not, for all that, 
abandon, even in theory, the general position we have assumed. 
We may regret, if we please, that we are too often materialists ; 
we have little reason to regret that we are very indifferent meta- 
physicians. 

The system of Metaphysics (if, indeed, that can be called a 
system which assumes a new form in the conception of each one 
of its professors) has now been on its trial for above two thousand 
years. The phenomena of consciousness have been subjected to 
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the most careful introspection, and have been the fruitful source 
of conclusions as startling as they are various and contradictory. 
The art of drawing inferences about matters of fact from the crude 
notions which an ignorant nation has embodied in its early 
language, has been practised by wise men and by foolish men, and 
with about the same result; the existence of a God has been 
proved and has been disproved with about equal certainty ; though 
no one, perhaps, except a recent Bampton lecturer, has been 
clever enough to perform both feats within the compass of a 
single volume; and yet when we ask what results have been ob- 
tained, what laws have been revealed, what discoveries have been 
made of any service, even if their correctness be assumed, the 
answer we shall receive will depend entirely on the individual to 
whom we happen to address ourselves, or the volume which we 
may happen to consult; and we shall learn that the so-called 
science is one whose principles and conclusions are alike un- 
settled, and that the one point on which its professors are agreed 
is, that their labours, even if crowned with success, can never be 
of any service to any human being. We may assume, therefore, 
without presumption, that a method which has done nothing in 
the past, and which does not even promise to contribute in any 
way to the happiness or progress of mankind, may be set down 
as worthless without further examination. 


“To reason high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate— 
And find no end, in wondering mazes lost,” 


was regarded by Milton as a fitting occupation for the aristocracy 
of the lower world. We may be well contented, therefore, to leave 
these matters where we find them, and not suffer ourselves to be 
troubled with them before our time. Our energies are too pre- 
cious for it to be worth our while to waste them on the discussion 
of elaborate nonsense ; our lives are too short for us to need to 
realize, by anticipation, the torments of the second death. 

It is not probable, however, that any, who have not either a 
pecuniary or theological interest in the matter, will contend in 
the present day that Metaphysics are of any value. Our tendency 
is rather to run into the opposite extreme, and to regret that the 
attention of educated men should ever have been turned to them. 
We feel their present worthlessness too keenly for it to be easy 
for us to realize their great value in the past. In the intellectual 
development of modern Europe they discharged a most important 
office, partly by stimulating into action faculties that might other- 
wise have continued dormant ; partly as the natural and necessary 
solvent of a still more irrational system of theology ; but it does 
not lie within the compass of the present article to trace the history 
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of their services in the Middle Ages. We are concerned at pre- 
sent only with the form they assumed in Greece, which we may 
consider, with sufficient accuracy, as the land of their origin, and 
with the doctrines of two or three of their most eminent Greek 
teachers. 

We shall find it the more easy to look with tolerance, and even 
with favour, upon the eccentricities of Greek thought, if we can 
bear constantly in mind the position which Greece occupied in 
the general history of civilization. It was her office to develope 
as completely as possible every part of human nature, to bring 
into action every faculty which man is capable of exercising. 
Fortunately for herself, and still more fortunately for us, she had 
escaped from the trammels of theocracy, and theocracy would 
have furnished at that time the only possible system of a really 
national discipline. Divided by geographical and other causes 
into a number of petty states, which could offer no political career 
to the faculties of her ablest citizens ; engaged in a long series of 
almost incessant wars, which resulted in no conquest ; and this at 
a time when the industrial classes had not emerged from slavery, 
and when science was only nascent; she allowed the fullest and 
freest scope to every variety of individual development. The 
conditions were not yet ascertairfed under which alone the dis- 
covery of truth is possible; the course of events had not yet pro- 
ceeded far enough to guide man to a conscious perception of his 
real and proper destiny ; and it was therefore inevitable that men, 
subjected to no sufficient intellectual or moral guidance, should 
propose to themselves impossible objects of inquiry, and should be 
liable to fall into every kind of error, alike in their aim and method. 
From the mass of speculators who arose under these anomalous 
conditions, Dr. Hampden has selected three immortal names— 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and to these he has assigned the 
position of “ ‘The Fathers of Greek Philosophy.” 

The volume bearing the above title is in substance a reprint 
from several articles which have appeared in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” It contains, in addition to a life of each of the 
three, and a general estimate of their relative positions, a sum- 
mary of the doctrines they taught, and of the contents of such of 
their writings as have survived to us. Nearly half the entire 
space is allotted to Socrates ; but with the name of Socrates that 
of Plato is connected so intimately that it is quite impossible to 
separate them. The account, therefore, which Dr. Hampden has 
given of the teaching of Socrates is taken indeed, in part, from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, but necessarily consists chiefly of an 
analysis of some of Plato’s Dialogues. 

It has always been a question of interest how far the Platonic 
Socrates is of Plato’s own creation, and how far, if at all, he can 
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be taken as representing what Socrates really was and really 
taught. Plato, as is well known, puts forward nothing in his 
own name ; and in every dialogue, with the single exception of 
“the Laws,” the chief speaker is Socrates. We are compelled, 
therefore, either to suppose that Plato's philosophy was identical 
with that of him whom he called his master; or to assign to 
Socrates only as much as we know from other sources belongs to 
him, and to accept the rest as Plato's own, although delivered to 
us under the name and authority of another. This separation 
_ has scarcely been attempted by Dr. Hampden, who thought, per- 

haps, that precision on such a subject was unattainable. It is 
beyond any doubt, however, that the ‘‘ Doctrine of Ideas” must be 
regarded as Plato's; and if this point is conceded, it is obvious 
how little we ought to look in Plato for an account of the real 
Socrates. The doctrine is introduced or implied in every dia- 
logue ; it is the very centre of Plato's entire system of philosophy; 
it is the one assumption, without which and its corollaries, philo- 
sophy itself, as Plato conceived of it, was impossible. We must 
be content, therefore, to look elsewhere for our knowledge of 
Socrates’ teaching. The Doctrine of Ideas did not belong to 
Socrates; and the Doctrine of Ideas is implied in nearly every 
sentence which Plato has assigned to him. 

The Doctrine of Ideas is one of the strangest conceptions in 
the entire history of Metaphysical thought. It is difficult to 
. state it in English without making its wild absurdity so evident, 
that it is not easy to conceive that any one could have maintained 
it seriously. And yet in Plato's Dialogues it is treated so ex- 
guisitely that its absurdity never occurs to us, and it stands out 
rather as a Divine revelation than as the fancy of a madman. 
The doctrine was briefly this: that every class of objects in 
Nature, or, more correctly still, every common noun in the Greek 
language, had, corresponding to it, an Eternal Idea of the Divine 
mind ; and that the individual objects which composed the class, 
or were denoted by the common noun, derived their own essence, 
and their relation to one another, from some mysterious participa- 
tion in the Divine Idea corresponding to them. Thus certain 
actions were called just, because they participated in the Divine 
Idea of justice; certain objects were called chairs or tabies, 
because they too participated in a corresponding Idea, not less 
divine or less eternal than that of justice itself. It was the aim 
and office of philosophy to train the faculties, until they rose, 
from a knowledge of individual acts or objects, to the contempla- 
tion of the Ideas to which they were related; science was of no 
value, experience was a blind guide, unless this result were 
attained ; for the highest wisdom was that by which the mind of 
man became so assimilated to Divinity, that it could behold, as 
it were in a vision, these eternal and immutable existences. To 
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be gifted with such a power of intuition was the privilege, not of 
the many, but of the few ; and he who possessed it, was possessed 
thereby of all knowledge. He alone was the wise man, and 
could look down contemptuously on those who knew only what 
they had learned empirically from the observed order of nature. 
Such labours therefore as those of Newton, or Bichat, the wise 
man would have regarded as directed to an unworthy object, and 
as undeserving the attention of one to whom a higher revelation 
was granted. He might have admitted that they had succeeded, 
certainly, in co-ordinating phenomena; but he would have 
assigned them a level lower infinitely than his own, because they 
had never contemplated Ideas. 

This, then, was the dogma upon which, in the last analysis, 
Plato based his system of philosophy. The use to which he put 
it, was one that agreed very well with the mysterious nature of 
the dogma itself. or these Ideas were suprasensual, and required 
the development of a special faculty before they could be rightly 
apprehended. ‘The contemplation of them, therefore, furnished 
the philosophical teacher with a species of knowledge to which his 
disciples had no access. They were to the Platonic Socrates very 
much what the Corpus Juris was to the early English judges, 
although we must admit that the principles supplied by the latter 
were more precise, and, in theory at least, amenable, es the former 
were not, to the ordinary laws of logic. The manner of many of 
the Platonic Dialogues is very uniform. Aconversation is reported, 
in the course of which some word is brought under discussion, 
and various definitions of it criticized. Justice, for example, or 
holiness, or virtue, or courage, or any other word in common use 
among men, but the connotation of which has not been fixed with 
any great precision—these words, or others such as these, are 
made the subjects of a series of questions addressed by Socrates 
to his opponents; and the conversation proceeds until some 
answer has been elicited contradictory to an answer previously 
| given. The contradiction is then pointed out, and the victory of 
course remains with Socrates, who has advanced no theory of his 
own; and who breaks off the discussion with mysterious hints 
that he is in possession of a higher kind of knowledge about these 
matters, but that to disclose it would be only casting his pearls 
before swine, so that he prefers to keep it still a mystery. ‘These 
little narratives are elaborated with consummate art ; they captivate 
our attention by the perfection of their form and language ; and 

old us so entirely captive that we acquiesce contentedly in the 

Position which Socrates assumes; and are ready and willing to 

concede to him everything that he wishes to require of us. We 

feel as Socrates himself was compelled to acknowledge he felt in 

some measure towards the poets, whom he nevertheless would have 
GGR 
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condemned and banished from his model city. Our cooler judg- 
ment may tell us that we have learned nothing; but while we 
were reading our judgment was lulled to sleep. We have been 
laid, as it were, under a spell, and are unwilling to free ourselves 
from it, and quite ready to subject ourselves once more to its 
literally magic force. We have seemed to ourselves elevated for 
a while above the region of phenomena: we have been taught to 
look down upon this earth of ours as upon the scene of a lower 
life: we have been on the point of being initiated into some 
higher state of being, but our guide and master has suddenly left 
us, and has alleged our inability to follow him if he were still 
willing to lead the way. We have been kept in expectation of 
some disclosure of transcendent importance, but the hope has 
been left unsatisfied. We have been standing, as it were, on holy 
ground ; but the divinity present has been concealed under a 
veil, and we have been unable to lift the covering. It may have 
been a dream and a delusion, all of it; butit is a delusion of 
which we have been the willing victims, and a dream from which 
we are sorry to awake. 

The writings of Plato have been the source of pleasure to men 
so eminent, they are the means of arousing feelings in us 
apparently so pure and noble, that it may perhaps appear a kind 
of desecration if we venture to doubt their usefulness. We have 
no right, it may be said, to intrude such a question at all: for it 
is not by acalculation of loss and profit that Plato is to be judged; 
we must seek out another standard, and not attempt to measure 
the value of that which is above all value and all price. To look 
for results is a manifest error and injustice, where results have not 
been aimed at. It is enough and more than enough if Plato has 
in any degree attained his object ; and that object was, certainly, 
not conceived in the spirit of an utilitarian philosophy. ‘To 
quote the words of Dr. Hampden, who appears to be defending 
Plato, in something of the above spirit, against those who would 
find fault with some points of detail, and, further, with some o! 
the principles interwoven into his plan of a perfect common: 
wealth, “The true vindication of his theory is, after all, to be 
found in the fact that he is shadowing out a divine life, rather 
than describing the outline of a state. It is, perhaps, only doing 
justice to his design to say, that he was unconsciously feeling it 
the dark, while the sun of Gospel-Truth was as yet far below 
the horizon, after that ‘kingdom of God which is within us,’ the 
moXirevua iv ovpavoic, of which an Apostle speaks,—dimly 
and confusedly, as in adream, anticipating, amidst the surround: 
ing thick darkness, that period when the things of this world 
shall have passed away ; and when there will be ‘ neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage,’ but all will be ‘as the angels of God im 
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heaven.’ And again: “ He was not constructing a polity of 
this world—he was not making laws for any one form of govern- 
ment known among men, but building up and regulating an 
invisible internal polity in the souls of men, and training them 
for immortality.” 

The above extracts may be taken as illustrating, not unfairly, 
the point of view from which Dr. Hampden regards the Platonic 
philosophy, and the line of argument by which he is prepared to 
defend it. We cannot profess to consider the defence a sufficient 
one; the passages quoted appear, indeed, to contain the germ of 
those very objections which have been advanced with fatal force 
against the almost acknowledged tendencies of the Platonic system 
of philosophy. That system was distinctly revolutionary. 
Whether it may have fitted its disciples for the kingdom of 
heaven we cannot profess to determine; though a community of 
wives appears at least as good a preparation for a Mahometan as 
for a Christian Paradise. It is, anyhow, quite certain that Plato's 
teaching must have tended to unfit men for the world in which 
they live at present. It must have led them, as far as its influence 
extended, to reject, as unworthy of attention, the most certain 
knowledge to which the intellect of man can reach. It withdrew 
them from any care for the practical amelioration of the state of 
society which they found around them, and would thus have made 
them of necessity bad citizens; it discouraged the life of the 
affections, and would thus have made them of necessity bud men. 
Offended at the defects and vices of the system under which he 
lived—at the men and manners which he saw around him at 
Athens, Plato was prepared to reject entirely the positive teaching 
of the past, and to found a new order upon new laws and principles. 
His theory of the perfection of human nature was based, not upon 
the regulation, but upon the destruction, of the leading instincts 
of individual and domestic life. We may admit with Dr. 
Hampden the “ boldness and originality” of the contriver of such 
a polity ; we may admit the perfection of the form in which the 
dialogues have invariably been composed, the exquisite choice of 
language, the union of perfect nature and perfect art with which 
their progress is conducted. It would hardly be possible, on such 
points as these, in any degree to overstate their merits. ‘They 
have reached us, after the lapse of centuries, as fresh as if they 
had been the work of yesterday. They are written for immortality, 
and have nothing to fear from the oblivion and neglect of time; 
but it is scarcely upon such perfections as these that their author 
can be assigned the highest place among “ the Fathers of Greek 
Philosophy.” 

It is a usual view, and in some degree a correct one, to regard 
Plato as the master and Aristotle as his ablest pupil. And yet 
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when we turn from Plato to Aristotle we feel that the difference 
between them is not that the pupil accepted the master’s system, 
and developed it beyond the actual conceptions of its founder, 
but rather that he rejected, consciously and deliberately, all its 
most essential doctrines, and substituted for them a creed that 
was based, not upon revelation, but upon careful inductive thought. 
The high position which Plato claimed for himself, in the person 
of his ideal Socrates,—the position of one who stood above the 
teaching of experience—and had attained an insight into neces- 
sary and eternal truths, Aristotle neither asserted as his own nor 
admitted in his master’s favour. It was not only that he made 
many parts of his master's system the objects of direct attack ; he 
did more than attack them, more even than refute them with 
success. He entirely neglected them in the construction of his 
own system, and substituted for them other doctrines and another 
method of thought. It is not uncommon for men, who have 
themselves somewhat of an aversion to positive science, and a 
strong tendency to confuse their reason with the mysteries of me- 
taphysics, to assert that Aristotle’s criticisms, however powerful, 
were none the less provoked rather by a consciousness of his own 
inferiority than by the desire to combat error; and that his 
method was adopted only because he felt himself unable to em- 
ploy the higher method of Plato. We can discern in Aristotle 
no traces whatever of this conscious inferiority. He appears 
rather to have felt secure in his own grasp of truth, and to have 
judged Plato (to quote the words of Mr. Congreve) “with the 
composure of a superior mind.” He may have known, perhaps, 
that as an artist Plato far excelled him, and yet his own sketches 
of character and manners are drawn with the pencil of a master. 
His command of precise language, for the expression of precise 
thought, is as wonderful, at Jeast, as Plato’s smgular facility for 
more lengthened and more elaborated descriptions; his illustra- 
tions are less highly wrought, and, separately judged, are less 
beautiful ; but the terseness and power of his style has something 
in it beyond mere artistic merit. He .may have loved Plato, he 
may have honoured him, he may have had reason to confess to 
him no common debt of gratitude: we can see no warrant for 
supposing either that he was constrained unwillingly to recognise 
him as his own superior, or that he failed in any way to appre: 
hend his teaching. 

There was much, undoubtedly, which Aristotle received from 
Plato ; much which he made his own by adding greatly to doctrines 
hitherto imperfect, or, by separating truth and falsehood where 
they had been mixed, apparently inextricably, in one complex 
system. And there was very much too of “Plato's philosophy 
which he either openly attacked or the falsehood of which he as- 
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sumed, without troubling himself to discuss and prove it; only 
marking his sense of its presence by putting himself a little out 
of the way to state the contrary. But his most valuable specu- 
lations bear but few traces of the influence of his master's teach- 
ing, if, indeed, we can venture to use such terms as master and. 
pupil to describe the relations that subsisted between them. Dr. 
Hampden’s language on this subject appears to us very wanting 
in precision ; he describes their connexion as having been more 
real and close than an examination of their writings can warrant, 
and yet he never tells us very exactly what doctrines of Aristotle, 
important enough to bear out his language, were derived either 
from or through Plato. He rather takes refuge in the statement 
of generalities, expressed with that peculiarity of diction which 
has the form and appearance of thought without the power, and 
so, conveying no very precise information, does yet leave an im- 
pression on the reader's mind which we cannot but believe erro- 
neous. Our space will not allow us to quote his words at suffi- 
cient length to make it clear that we are not misrepresenting them, 
but the following extracts are no unfairly-chosen specimens. 
Plato's philosophy, he tells us, “ was concerned, we find, more in 
investigating and establishing first principles than in drawing out 
results ; in exciting the love of wisdom rather than in aiding in 
the research after it.” It was left for his pupil, Aristotle, to take 
up the business of philosophy where he had designedly left it un- 
finished, and, by a more rigorous method, to introduce order into 
the field of science by assigning to each particular science its 
distinct objects and office. In Aristotle's system, accordingly, 
we see the productiveness of those germs of philosophy. which the 
genius of Plato had planted and reared. Others cultivated the 
germs themselves, and some fostered them into a wild luxuriance. 
It was by being engrafted on “the sturdy stock of Aristotle's 
mind that they received fresh vigour and produced fruits, though 
not strictly their own, yet partaking of their life and richness. 
And thus has Aristotle been justly described, by an ancient critic, 
as the most genuine disciple of Plato.” 

There is really no warrant whatever for adopting this conclu- 
sion ; the reasons which are given for it amount to little more 
than a statement that Plato and Aristotle wrote partly upon the 
same subjects, that Plato wrote at random, and threw out sugges- 
tions which his so-called pupil did not follow up ;. but that he 
contrived, nevertheless, to excite a love for wisdom by assuming 
the possession of it, and putting himself into intellectual postures 
accordingly. It would be far better to consider their systems as 
entirely independent, than to employ language so vague and 
illusory : it would be a nearer approximation to the truth to as- 
sert that the chief stimulus which Plato supplied to Aristotle, 
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was through the revulsion of mind with which Aristotle turned 
from his master’s speculative follies. ‘The above extracts are by 
no means the only instances of Dr. Hampden’s decided tendency 
to substitute sound for sense, and to make a rhetorical abuse of 
language excuse the absence, or in some degree supply the place, 
of anything like accuracy or precision. It is most frequent in his 
chapter on Plato; it is most out of place in his chapter on Aris- 
totle. In the former chapter, moreover, there are some passages 
so intensely foolish that we can excuse them only when we re- 
member that their author is a bishop whose reputation for ortho- 
doxy was at one time somewhat questionable, though it is not to 
these alone that our remarks will apply. It is curious, for ex- 
ample, to find Dr. Hampden deriving Plato's doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul from “ancient traditions—traditions 
mounting up beyond all memory of their origin, and therefore 
referable to times when the world was yet fresh from the hands 
of God ;” or discovering in the wild nonsense of the “ ‘Timeus’ 
“at once the sure and widespread knowledge resulting from a 
Scriptural Revelation, and the obscurity and fallibility of the in- 
formation of Tradition.” It is creditable to the bishop’s sagacity 
that he has found means of introducing at once a word in favour 
of the Bible, and a word against the Church of Rome. Chance 
must have combined with genius before results so happy could 
have been attained from such a source. There may indeed be 
nonsense, even greater than the above, before Plato is dismissed 
from notice ; there may be a more determined “‘ submission of the 
intellect” in such assertions as that “ traces of the descent of holy 
truth appear in the references found in Plato to early deluges and 
genealogies ; to the notion of God as the Shepherd of his people; 
and to accounts of variations in the course of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun ;” but they do not display the same ingenuity of 
combined attack and defence. It is curious, however, that one 
who could become their author should ever have been considered 
“dangerous.” We may perhaps find in them some confirmation 
of the charitable view that his earlier works were written under 
the evil influence of another, to which alone their “ objectionable’ 

tendencies are referable ; and we may suppose that the “danger” 

is over, now that that influence has been removed. We feel con- 
fident that Dr. Hampden will value a recognition of his present 
soundness in the faith, more highly than any mere compliments 
on intellectual power, which has not always preserved him from 
error, or upon a love of truth for its own sake, which, he knows 
from his past experience, does not always tend to orthodoxy. 

Certainly, if a man has fallen away from the faith, he can do no 
more than recant. Heretics are not those who adopt false opi- 
nions, but those who persist in them; and if Dr. Hampden was 
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ever in the unhappy condition of an unbeliever, he has now cer- 
tainly withdrawn from it, and has eaten his former words as com- 
pletely at least as becomes his present office and position. 

The writings of Aristotle do not, under Dr. Hampden’s manage- 
nent, afford the same indirect confirmation of Biblical truths as 
the more desultory passages of Plato. They are rather employed 
to show how much, and yet how little, mere human wisdom can 
avail for our guidance ; and accordingly they are rather made to 
prove by their deficiencies the necessity of a Divine revelation, 
than to lend any additional testimony to the character of its con- 
tents. It is in this way that by the exercise of a little ingenuity 
the heathen world may be made to bear an unconscious witness 
to the excellence of Holy Writ. If by any accident a coincidence 
or two, however immaterial, can be pointed out, the evidence is 
clear in favour of an original revelation; or confirms, by antici- 
pation, the harmony of the Gospel with the spiritual wants of 
mankind. If, instead of a coincidence, an omission, or even a 
contradiction is discovered, the argument is still as cogent as 
before ; for it is clear how necessary some revelation must have 
been when the teaching of philosophy was so incomplete or so 
erroneous without it. The great fault throughout Dr. Hampden’s 
volume is the total absence of anything like the “historical 
method.” Discussions which have no value whatever, except in rela- 
tion to the times in which they originated, are treated gravely as 
proposing questions, which it is some concern of ours to answer ; 
and a somewhat vague analysis of the contents of Aristotle's or 
Plato's writings is substituted, almost entirely, for an intelligent 
estimate of their historical value and position. It is possible that 
their pious author may have feared to admit what he may have 
regarded as a dangerous principle of criticism. We believe his 
fear to have been quite unfounded. Greek philosophy must gain 
and not lose in importance when its proper place has been as- 
signed to it in the course of man’s development; while the con- 
sequence of giving way to such an apprehension has been that 
there is no class of readers whatever to which Dr. Hampden’s 
work can be of any great interest or importance. As a page in 
the history of the course of human thought, it is quite unworthy 
of attention: to young men at Oxford who are working up their 
philosophy for the schools, it is not precise enough to be of any 
value; and, moreover, a good “ coach,” or Browne's “ Analysis 
of the Ethics,” would furnish the same kind of information in a 
much better and clearer form. 

We have spoken already of the revolutionary character of Plato’s 
political philosophy. Not contented with assigning a fictitious 
origin to society, he was prepared to deal with mankind as united 
in their domestic and political life by no natural laws which 
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might become the study of a strictly inductive science. Human 
nature was, he considered, so plastic; its guiding principles were 
so susceptible of artificial modification, while the goal to which it 
was tending already was so entirely mistaken or undiscovered, that 
politics, as he treated them, become a mere abstract discussion 
about the best state and the best institutions, with no regard 
whatever to the statical and dynamical Jaws to which mankind are 
necessarily subject. It may be urged, and with justice, in his 
defence, that there were as yet no sufficient data for the discovery 
of social dynamics. A longer experience was necessary before the 
wisest of mankind could arrive at a conscious appreciation of the 
future fortunes of their race. The “ something of prophetic vein" 
is not within a child’s attainment, and the Greek race stood, so 
to speak, in the position of children, whose lives and history were 
to form, in part, the materials of a knowledge by which human 
civilization might be directed. It would be absurd, therefore, to 
judge them by a standard to which they were unable to conform, 
or to require of them the results of thought, the necessary data 
for which experience had not yet supplied. 

But although no one absolute criterion can be applied to the 
theorists or philosophers of any period in the past, although each 
age must be judged by a criterion of its own, and its prominent 
men considered as deserving or undeserving of notice now, witli 
little reference to a standard of excellence which has become at- 
tainable only by the long efforts of succeeding generations, yet 
even so we are not left without the means of determining who are 
the real giants of the old world. Each age may supply at least 
its own proper standard, and we may compare men with their 
own contemporaries ; while the course of time has taught us 
pretty certainly to discriminate between a system that has passed 
away, and has borne no fruit, and one that has formed a genuine 
link between the intellectual life of the past and present, and so 
has really aided the onward movement of society—a system that 
has struck, as it were, its own roots deep into the past, and has 
borne fruit far on into the distant future. 

If we judge thus of the chief individual organs by whose aid 
the intellectual development of Greece was accomplished, we may 
well dispute the right of two of the so-called Fathers of Greek 
Philosophy to the rank which Dr. Hampden has assigned to them. 
We may well ask what have been the functions of Plato and 
Socrates in the general course of the progress of human know- 
ledge ; what fruit their speculations have borne that can deserve 
our notice now, and can assert a present claim upon our grati- 
tude. To such a question as this Dr. Hampden’s volume will 
supply no answer, and we should venture, without hesitation, not 
only to question, but to deny utterly their right to so high 4 
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dignity. If it were necessary to fix on three names to whom all 
that Greece really effected may be referred more truly than to any 
others, we should name as the three most eminent, Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and Aristotle. Thales, under whom speculation was 
disentangled from its earlier connexion with theology, and an ex- 
planation sought for the origin and course of nature that was not 
dependent upon the fictions of a polytheistic mythology. It 
matters little how impossible it may have been that the proposed 
objects of speculations could ever have become the objects of 
really scientific thought. ‘The aim of Thales and his method may 
have been alike defivient ; we can allow this, and yet insist upon 
his title as pre-eminently the “ father” of Greek philosophy. Py- 
thagoras, whose great claim to our regard may be based, not only 
upon his real eminence as a mathematician, but upon the fact 
that, while science was still in her infancy, he employed in the 
explanation of natural phenomena the only positive conceptions 
which had as yet been attained, and so foreshadowed the more 
exact synthesis of a period when the truly scientific spirit should 
be extended to all departments of knowledge, and should guide 
mankind into all truth to which the faculties of their intellect 
permit them ever to arrive. And Aristotle, who stood without a 
rival during a long course of centuries—il maestro di color che 
sonno—and whose fuller appreciation was reserved for an age 
which raised its own intellectual structure upon foundations which 
he had laid, and was enabled to press forward beyond its master, 
only because it had recognised how necessary it was to follow his 
steps and to adopt his method. 

The claim of Aristotle to a place among the three first names 
of Greece will probably pass unquestioned. Dr. Hampden has 
done right in asserting it, though he has failed to see the grounds 
on which it rests ; and the general sense of mankind has always 
recognised its validity. The claims of Thales and Pythagoras 
are more obscure, and we should gladly justify their selection at 
a greater length than our present limits can permit. Perhaps, 
however, it may be thought sufficient to rest, without further 
proof, on the authority of Mr. Grote (Hist. vol. i. chap. xvi.), as 
at least establishing their eminent services to philosophy. After 
speaking at some length on the Grecian mythes, as the Greeks 
themselves felt and interpreted them, he ascribes distinctly the 
transition from theology to science to the influence of Thales and 
Pythagoras. He joins with them, indeed, the name of Xeno- 
phanes, but, it would appear, only as the earliest representative 
of the Eleatic doctrine. His influence was less* permanent than 


* If this statement is called in question—if it is considered that the origi- 
nator of a body of doctrine from which Plato derived so much of the dis- 
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that of the other two, and his teaching less scientific. “ In the 
scheme of ideas,” says Mr. Grote, “common to Homer, and to 
the Hesiodic Theogony, we find nature distributed into a variety 
of personal agencies, administered according to the volition of 
different Beings more or less analogous to man—each of these 
Beings having his own character, attributes, and powers ; his own 
sources of pain and pleasure, and his own especial sympathies or 
antipathies with human individuals. The Gods, properly so 
called,—those who bore a proper name, and received some public 
or family worship,—were the most commanding and capital 
members amidst this vast network of agents, visible and invisible, 
spread over the universe. ‘The whole view of nature was purely 
religious and subjective, the spontaneous suggestion of the early 
mind. The first attempt to disenthral the philosophic intellect 
from this all-personifying religious faith, and to constitute a 
method of interpreting nature distinct from the spontaneous in- 
spirations of untaught minds, is to be found in Thales, Xenophanes, 
and Pythagoras. It is in them that we first find the idea of 
Person tacitly set aside or limited, and an impersonal Nature 
conceived as the object of study.” 

If we look only to the immediate results of this change in the 
direction of physical researches, we may be tempted to estimate 
it below its real importance. ‘“‘ Metaphysical eiddla,” and “an 
exaggerated application of certain narrow physical theories,” may 
seem of little more value than the class of notions they supplanted ; 

‘but Mr. Grote justly reminds us that such results are, none the 
less, in strict accordance with the laws indicated by the most 
profound study of the course of human development. The tran- 
sition from the fictions of the imagination to the laws of exact 
science can take place only through the means of such concep- 
tions. They were a real advance upon the previous state of 
thought, to which they were so much opposed as to be quite 
shocking to the religious feeling of the multitude. Plato’s name 
may stand higher in common estimation than that of Thales or of 
Pythagoras ; but his method was as marked a retrogression as 
theirs was an advance. While we may consider Thales, therefore, 
as the father of positive science, we must look for Plato's modern 
followers among those who, from time to time, have exercised @ 
merely negative or disturbing influence in science, or politics, oF 


tinctive character of his system, cannot be described correctly as having exer- 
cised an influence less permanent than that of Thales and Pythagoras—we can 
only sp that the passage in the text was written after a careful estimate of 


the real value of such an influence ; that, under Plato’s guidance, philosophy 
separated from science, became “barren,” and fruitful only in fancies and 
verbal quibbles; and that his followers, however numerous, have done nothing 
to clear themselves from the charge which thus attaches to their master’s 
memory. 
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religion. For such men as these have worked in the true spirit 
of their illustrious Greek ancestor; and from such a parentage 
has been derived the mushroom brood of useless heresies and wild 
Utopias which have died out from time to time as individual 
conceptions, but whose species must be immortal as long as men 
are to be found who prefer to dream rather than to think, and who 
set aside the real teaching of the past, to substitute the suggestions 
of a fancied inspiration, which is rather the product of an im- 
patient vanity, than of any genuine wish either to serve their 
Gods, or to benefit their fellow-men. 

We have said but a few words about Aristotle. To determine 
with precision his place in the history of science, would be little 
less than to furnish an account of all eminent discoverers before 
and after him. To give even an analysis of his own writings 
would be a task of greater length than our present limits could 
allow. Of those writings, some, notwithstanding their trans- 
cendent merit, have been practically superseded by later autho- 
tities. Others have maintained their place still, and, in spite of 
the after labours of his successors, are now recognised as almost 
indispensable to a proper study of the subjects of which they 
treat,. ‘l'o this latter class may be assigned the Organon, the 
Rhetoric, and the treatise wept Wvyxiic, a title for which there 
exists no precise English equivalent. ‘‘ On the Vital Principle” 
has been proposed, but is fairly open to objection as metaphy- 
sical. “On Vitality” would be correct,’ but would probably 
convey an erroneous conception as to the contents of a volume 
which was concerned with the moral and intellectual life of man, 
and not only with his lower animal functions. We call attention 
to the point, which may seem, perhaps, of trifling importance, 
because it illustrates one great advantage which the Greek philo- 
sopher enjoyed over the modern Englishman or German. It is true 
that he knew no language except his own, and was liable, accord- 
ingly, to be led into error by discussing, elaborately, problems 
which were based upon merely verbal accidents. But it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that that language did not contain 
a vast number of words, such as may be found in our own, inca- 
pable of having any precise scientific meaning attached to them, 
and therefore, of course, supplying the metaphysician with his 
most handy and most irresistible weapons; and apt, too, to mis- 
lead the honest inquirer, who may fancy himself upon the high 
road to truth, while he is employed at best in the discussion of 
names—names without any corresponding reality, and sometimes 
without any corresponding notion, representing only the rough 
guesses of our ancestors, whose opinions we set no great store by 
when they reach us in any other form. 

Chief among the works which in the long course of time have 
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been superseded, and which possess for us little other value 
than as illustrating the times in which they were written, must be 
placed the “ Nicomachean Ethics” and the “ Politics,” the most 
perfect key to the genuine Greek conceptions of individual and 
social life. But if we remember all that has been done in the in- 
terval since these were written, how that city life, which formed 
the Greek ideal, has been replaced by the vast aggregate of na- 
tionalities which have constituted Western Europe; and how 
gradually there has been brought about the substitution of 
defensive for aggressive war, the emancipation of the industrial 
classes and of women, the separation of the temporal and spiri- 
tual powers, and the cultivation of universal love as the leading 
principle of morality, we may see how wide a gulf must separate 
us from the times in which these great results had not yet been 
attempted, and how little we could accept the details, or even the 
principles,-of Greek ethics and politics. The task of Aristotle 
was to arrange, from the scanty materials with which the past had 
furnished him, the best possible constitution for the state and the 
individual. He did not set aside the lessons which experience 
had taught; his scheme throughout was conservative, not revolu- 
tionary ; and though it assigned to the individual, as the highest 
form of existence, a life of contemplation, which ended in itself, 
and “ cast no beams upon society ;” and though ke isolated his 
state so completely that international duties were practically 

abolished, while he recognised, at the same time, many of the 
' worst social evils of the age as necessary and constant elements 
in the social organization, yet he stands ennobled for ever, as the 
first to apply a scientific method to the principles of morals and 
politics, and to recognise, however imperfectly, the presence of 
immutable law, where Plato had discerned nothing but a wide 
field for his imagination to run riot in, and a long succession of 
phenomena, which he believed himself capable of modifying at 
pleasure into any forms which the freak of the moment might 
suggest. It is the peculiar praise of Aristotle to have discarded 
utterly these foolish fancies of his master, and to have been con- 
tented to work with a less ambitious aim, and with a far more 
laborious method, towards the attainment of results which he had 
a right to consider possible. In the true spirit of modern philo- 
sophy, he dismissed alike the notion of an arbitrary and an abso- 
lute standard in the different departments of the science of human 
nature. His view throughout was strictly relative, though his 
judgments were formed necessarily after the lessons of a shorter 
experience than our own. We may admire, therefore, the spirit 
in which he laboured, though we may claim to set aside his deci- 
sions wherever they conflict with the teaching of a past, which to 
Aristotle was a distant future. Whatever there may be of truth 
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in the story that his works for several centuries were lost, it 
proves at least how little their value was recognised by his more 
immediate successors. For more than a thousand years they were 
cast aside for the flimsy productions of later Greek philosophy. It 
was not until the germs of positive science had been introduced 
into Europe by the Arabians, that their vast superiority began, at 
length, to be appreciated. Since that period they have been 
regarded continually with an ever-increasing honour. The growth 
of the human intellect has both been fostered by their influence, 
and has been itself necessary in order that their true importance 
might be discerned. The rise and fall of religious creeds and 
systems of philosophy have done nothing to impair their value. 
The altered conditions of society have affected them no further 
than as limiting their practical application. They are written for 
immortality, and have stamped themselves so deeply upon the 
thought of the past, that it is not possible that they can be 
neglected in the most distant future which we can anticipate. 


nee eae ——_$§_ 
Art. VIII.—Portraits oF My ACQUAINTANCES. 


Les Masques: Biographie sans Nom. Portraits de mes Con- 
naissances, dédiés ames Amis. Par M. BoucuER DE PERTHEs. 
Tome I, 8vo. Paris. 1861. 


BOUCHER DE PERTHES is best known in this country 

e by his speculations and discoveries in geological science. 
During the heat of the controversy concerning the flint imple- 
ments found in the Drift, no book was more frequently referred to 
than his two volumes on “ Celtic and Antediluvian Antiquities.” 
The remarkable collection of materials for that work in his museum 
at Abbeville has often been resorted to for illustrations of the 
great antiquity of the human race. His previous treatise, on 
“Creation, and the Origin and Progression of Beings,” published 
in 1839, and his more recent pamphlet on “ Antediluvian Man 
and his Works,” have merited no less the attention of speculative 
minds. That M. Boucher de Perthes has other titles to fame 
beyond these grave, well-reasoned essays, is scarcely known in 
England ; and we believe that we shall be opening to many of our 
readers a new vein of genuine literary worth, by pointing to this 
writer's publications during the last thirty years. To begin with a 
word or two of his personal history: Jacques Boucher de Créveceur 
de Perthes is descended from a sister of Joan of Arc, and was born 
at Rethel, on the 10th of September, 1788. He is, consequently, 
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in his seventy-fourth year. Both he and his brother Stephen are 
directors of the Customs, as was also their father—a circumstance 
which entitles to respect his observations upon the civil service 
of France. He has given to the world, at various times, spe- 
cimens of his talent as poet, song-writer, novelist, satirist, poli- 
tical economist, and antiquary. Though he has not thrust hin- 
self into the highways of the world to attract popularity, his un- 
obtrusive merits as a moralist and observer entitle him to a place 
in the first rank of contemporary literature, to almost every de- 
partment of which he has contributed something, in a style 
always marked by originality, piquancy, and elevation of tone. 
In 1830, he published a volume of ballads, and another volume 
of the songs of Lower Brittany, with carefully written notes on 
the popular superstitions of that country; satires, tales, and 
novels followed. At the same time, the author was publishing 
his strikingly original observations on matters of more serious 
import in his “Opinion de M. Christophe sur 1’Economie 
Politique,” 1831-54. Here the question of protection and free- 
trade is handled in a masterly manner; while the benefits to be 
derived from a general exhibition of the products of human 
industry were set forth by the same active mind in a discourse at 
Abbeville, in 1834, many years before the realization of any great 
project of the kind. Thus, M. Boucher de Perthes had already, 
without ostentation, laid the foundations of a durable fame in his 
own country as a useful practical writer before he engaged in 
questions of remoter interest concerning the former existence of 
defunct races of men. - 

And now we purpose to advance on his behalf a claim to the 
rank of a humorist, under the impression that he who amuses 
mankind secures a larger share of reputation in proportion to his 
merit, than he who merely serves his fellows in a plain solid 
manner. 

‘The book named at the head of this article has, in its title and 
dedication, that spice of harmless malice which characterizes it 
throughout. Surely, it is the privilege of friends who meet in 
close conclave, and enjoy tlie pleasures of unreserved intimacy, 
to quiz all their acquaintances. Who can say he has never per- 
mitted himself this.gratification ? Or that if he were a friend of 
Boucher de Perthes, he would absolutely decline the dedication 
of this book ?—“ Portraits of my Acquaintances, dedicated to 
my Friends!” With admirable finesse, every reader is left in 
doubt as to the category in which he stands! The good folks of 
Abbeville, where we believe our author has long resided, may well 
feel uncomfortable at this reflection :— 


“ At every page,” says the publisher of the book, “the author affords 
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figures for painters, and characters for authors. More than one of his 
portraits will pass from the book to the stage, and from the theatre to 
the studio. We are bold to say that this is a vast gallery, opened by 
the author for the study of our contemporaries and of posterity. How 
often have men tried to unmask the characters of Labruyére! A time 
will come when this book of M. Boucher de Perthes will likewise give 
rise to curious conjectures and strange discoveries.” 


These words are enough to make any susceptible inhabitant 
of Abbeville hurry out of the world before the grand exposure 
shall take place. Yet, in truth, there is nothing injurious in these 
clever sketches. All the banter is amiable and good-mannered. 
Any attempt to transfer to English the charm which lies in the 
happy adroit use of the French language would be a failure. 
Our endeavour will be to indicate the scope of the work, the 
author's temper of mind, and the instruction to be derived from a 
contemplation of the varieties of the types of Frenchmen which 
he presents to view. 

The sketches are thrown down before the reader with an entire 
absence of order or classification. The offshoots of a lively 
fancy, the fruits of varied observation during a long life, are 
gathered promiscuously into one small volume. An essay op 
passion and genius is followed by the descriptive portrait of a 
good talker ; a grave treatise on spontaneous generation comes 
after the narrative of a most ludicrous adventure which befel a 
diminutive Vicomte, with large moustachios. This appearance of 
disorder, so contrary to the French habit of regulating all things 
with logical precision, reveals a mind of great resources, and ex- 
cellent taste and judgment. One is disposed to apply the attri- 
butes of the Causeur he describes so well, to the author himself. 
We imagine him much sought after, yet caring little for invita- 
tions—a delightful associate in a snug party of friends, where his 
absence would be keenly felt. We can believe that he is no 
common joker, that he hates farce, and has never made a pun in 
his life. It is quite possible that he neither sings nor plays. We 
feel that the secret of his attractiveness lies in the fine art of his 
conversation. He never tells long stories, nor will he talk much 
about politics, science, art, or literature ; but what he does say on 
these subjects is always pertinent. He is amusing because he 
never displays his intention to amuse you as of malice prepense. 
No optimist, he rather likes to tell of accidents and misfortunes ; 
but he does this in a manner so original and unexpected, that the 
alarm he excites becomes enjoyment. 

He does not always refrain from speaking ill of his neighbour, 
but the bite of his tongue is so pleasant that the sufferer can 
scarcely refuse to endure the pain again. No adept could embalm 
@man in arsenic more delicately. At dinner, by his delightful 
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art, he gives a flavour to every dish, and makes the worst seem 
good. After a walk, he will, without departing from the truth, 
but by the mere grace of the embroidery which he draws from his 
fancy, detail a charming series of incidents that happened by the 
way, which the majority of men would pass by unregarded and 
unrecorded. In the difficult task of relating a questionable story 
in good company, he is a great master. You seem to see the 
wonderful tact, the fine play of countenance and gesture, with 
which, after reprobating scandal, he hesitatingly and with an air 
of contrition goes on with his story. In this, as in all his talk, 
indeed, he contrives to suggest much more than. he says, and 
compels his hearers or his readers to think. Furthermore, he 
has the good sense to talk only when he has something to say, 
and knows how to be silent when hearers are inattentive, which 
makes his conversation the more desired. Susceptibility to the 
attentiveness of an audience is the sign of a good talker. To 
some such quality, probably, Demosthenes and Cicero owed 
their triumphs in oratory. 

The Causeur is not without enemies, but this is hardly to be 
regretted, since they furnish him with excellent subjects, and 
largely increase the entertainment of his friends. 

The volume before us is, in fact, little else than a series of 


interesting monologues, conducted in that rapid self-questioning, 
self-answering manner by means of which Frenchmen usually 
-monopolize the conversation, yet without excessive conceit or 


self-assertion. Although the book is an amusing one, it has a 
moral, namely, that the falsehood and artificiality of modern 
society tends to weary us one of another, and that sincerity and 
genuineness are of such priceless value as to make even the 
ugly and the stupid, who simply show themselves as they are, 
more lovely and more interesting than the witty, the clever, and 
the beautiful, who are continually falsifying their nature. Men 
cannot help copying what they admire, regardless of their apti- 
tude or inaptitude for the thing to be imitated. Hence arise the 
inconsistencies and absurdities of society. Natural parts are 
spoiled by their misapplication. Many a good, clever fellow, 
who at home in his natural character is loveable and beloved, 
becomes ridiculous and grotesque when abroad, from his endea- 
vours to look like the fashionable man of the hour, to assume his 
style in manner, dress, and conversation. Yet such men are not 
born fools or imbecile. They take immense pains to act their 
part with success ; after every failure they renew their efforts with 
a spirit worthy of martyrs. These masks and pretences are of 
every variety. Bad qualities as well as good are aped. Men will 
oftentimes simulate defects and vices which they have not. 
There are false drinkers and false libertines; self-dubbed Don 
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Juans, who go home at nine o'clock, and play a quiet game of 
cards. Of the simulators of virtue, the philanthropical quack is 
the most offensive, he is the real Tartuffe of modern life, who, 
while he connects himself with all sorts of benevolent schemes, 
never gives away a halfpenny. He gets all the varnish of a 
reputation for charity without any cost. Whatever he seems to 
give is not a gift, it is an investment with an eye to contingent 
advantage. 

A secondary interest in M. Boucher’s book arises from its 
illustrations of French character, drawn by a Frenchman so 
thoroughly well-acquainted with his countrymen. Le faux 
désespéré described in the introduction could hardly be of any 
other nation but France. He makes a speculation of his false 
grief, he is ready to blow his brains out or stab himself before 
your eyes ; but his paroxysm of despair generally ends in a demand 
for a loan, which he enforces by placing you in the dilemma of 
either counting out the money or having to reproach yourself 
with his death. You must choose between remorse and black- 
mail. But in a more special sense is this volume instructive, on 
the subject of the men employed in the public service, who make 
a great figure in the provincial towns of France. As we have 
already said, M. Boucher’s official experience gives great value to 
his portraits of this class. We venture to assert that a careful 
perusal of this book would enable any man of intelligence to 
settle in a French provincial town with a ready-made acquain- 
tance with the peculiarities of most of the principal functionaries 
of the place. And the bureaux, be it remembered, furnish an 
important contingent to the local society of a French town. Yet 
though these portraits are severally types of bureaucratic mankind, 
they have touches of local truth that must be very piquant to the 
gossips of Abbeville. 

There is the Liberal, whose liberalism is never opposed to 
the government of the day, who has voted for every Ministry 
since the first Empire, and has been as free of his oaths of alle- 
giance as of his votes. Swearing fealty to the head of the State 
affords him peculiar gratification, and he exclaimed loudly against 
the suppression of the practice in 1848. Great was his joy when, 
in 1851, the political vow was restored. As a distinct oath was 
required for every function discharged, the liberal M. Francpicard 
had the opportunity of enjoying four oaths of fidelity in one day. 
So impartial has been his regard for the persons of his rulers and 
for the principles they represented, that he was one of the first 
to congratulate Louis XVIII. on his landing in France, Charles X. 
at his coronation, and Louis Philippe on his accession. Then 
after complimenting in turn Ledru-Rollin, Cavaignac, and La- 
martine, he shouts with undiminished ardour Napoleon III. for 
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ever! Men of this stamp must be very numerous in France. 
Their indifference to true political life and liberty was the con- 
sequence of the first French Revolution, and one of the causes 
of the second and third. 

Father Penknife was a being of still more limited apprehension 
than Francpicard. <A senior assistant-clerk in a Government 
office, where he has been for thirty years; he was one of the old 
school, wore the old costume, blue coat, knee-breeches, and silk 
stockings, and kept his hair powdered. Reading and writing 
troubled him little, notwithstanding his rank in the service, for 
his whole attention was absorbed in the sole occupation of dis- 
tributing among the gentlemen of the service, paper, pens, ink, 
and sealing-wax ; tapers or candles, according to the rank of the 
applicants, pencils, rulers, and penknives. Hence his nickname 
of penknife, for the article was granted at his urgent request, a 
circumstance that should have saved him from the discredit of a 
soubriquet. It may be that the clerks intended in their gratitude 
to imitate the emperor, who decorated his marshals with the 
names of the battles they had gained. Penknife’s office was no 
sinecure. Perpetual calls, some of the most trivial kind, were 

-made upon his stores, which he defended with a miser’s jealousy. 
He was capable of demanding for the clerks a dispensation from 
work, in order that they might consume less ink and paper. 
Note-paper especially he objected to give to any one below the 
rank of an assistant-clerk of the first class. The juniors, he 
said, had no letters to write, or if they had, they should write 
them at home. But the time of his greatest affliction was when 
the clerks returned to the office for evening work, and he was 
bound to distribute candles. If two clerks were in the same 
office, he would give but one candle between them, for, he said, 
his candles were as unfairly dealt with as the tapers in a proces: 
sion, which if only lighted for a quarter of an hour are always 
left in the church. 

On one occasion a secretary-general’s messenger, new to his 
place, came to Penknife for candles, and instead of asking in the 
name of monsieur, bluntly said they were wanted for madame. 
The old man would not believe his own ears, thought the mes- 
senger was joking, and bade him repeat his demand. Then his 
incredulity turning into indignation, he replied with a gesture that 
Mirabeau might have envied : “Go tell your mistress that I do 
not keep stores for the ladies’ office.” And he gave none. His 
frank honesty had well-nigh cost him dear, and did probably 
= to the suppression of his office, which took place some time 
after 


Other illustrations of the social condition of the civil service 
in France will be found in the portraits of Madame Mathurm, 
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the Catherine II. of Douaniers; Jerome, the Simpleton, who 
obtained promotion by always appearing more stupid than his 
superiors; M. V. » “the fixture,” who has held his post 
through three or four revolutions by reason of his mediocrity, 
“a prudent man who knows his place,” and who dislikes clerks 
that indulge in science, art, and literature, who is withal an 
honest man, and hates rogues as much as he loves dullards. 

The able administrator, Augustin Risle, and the incompetent 
V. de C , offer an amusing contrast. The former never over- 
came in his highest employments the defects of a neglected 
education, and while he kept his wife in constant terror by his 
forgetfulness of the usages of society, he amused the great world 
who thronged to his parties, and even the mighty emperor, by his 
vulgar eccentricities, V.de C , on the other hand, was a 
perfect little gentleman, but totally unfit for the bureau of which 
he had been made director. He was music mad, and had com- 
posed an oratorio on the Lord’s prayer. When the disgraceful 
negligence in his office at length attracted the attention of the 
higher authorities, when the briefs and documents received from 
him were found to be ill-written, badly copied, and misspelt, 
inquiry led to the discovery that the infatuated director had 
chosen his clerks with a view to forming a quartet. ‘The alto and 
the basso were excellent violinists, but had not spent much time 
over the arts of reading and writing. The third knew little 
French, for he was a Piedmontese; and the fourth had been all 
his life a copier of music. C would not give up his four 
musicians, but to satisfy the heads of the department, he provided 
assistant-clerks better suited to the work of the office. C 
Was a universal favourite with his fellow-townspeople. Possess- 
ing a tolerable fortune in addition to his official salary, he was 
continually giving dinners, concerts, balls, and agreeable parties, 
to which it was the easiest thing in the world to get invited: 
Therefore, whenever a revolutionary turn has threatened to de- 
prive C of his place, all the principal inhabitants have com- 
bined to petition the new government “to leave them M. C——.” 
He was the joy and providence of the neighbourhood. Age, 
however, crept on him, and at length he resigned his directorship, 
to the great grief of his townsmen, who thus lost the benefit of 
his salary. When he dies, as they will probably lose their large 
share of his private fortune, they will no doubt protest against 
that fresh wrong. 

The originals of these portraits are not all provincial. The 
Baroness © at least would naturally require a larger audience 
for her “good tongue” than French country towns can afford. 
Her peculiarity is, that she is always talking, and it is difficult to 
understand how she finds time to eat and drink. She talks in 
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her sleep without a doubt. This fever of speech has not come 
on in her old age. She always had it, and was probably born 
talking. Yes, she must have been talking before she saw 
the day, and finished in the light the discourse she had begun in 
darkness. But the end of that discourse led to another, that to 
a third, and so on through an uninterrupted series, which will 
terminate only when death shall say, La parole est a un autre. 
She talks so fast (probably to gain time to say more) that very 
few people can understand all she says. One singular conse- 
quence of this incessant activity of the tongue is, the taciturnity of 
the lady's children, who never finding the quiet moment in which 
their mother can listen to them, are forced into the habit of not 
speaking at all. Does the baroness know that she talks so 
much ? Possibly not. She may imagine that she does not talk 
at all, and she is merely thinking aloud, which may be the reason 
of her not waiting for a reply. She is a clever woman, too, and 
manages her afiairs admirably. If she has to see her lawyer, the 
consultation is on his side rather than on hers ; he listens, but is 
not listened to. Even with the doctors it is the same thing ; and 
the plan cannot be a bad one, for her causes are usually gained 
and her diseases cured. 

The author goes on, in this same vein of extravagance, to 
relate that he endured his cousin as long as possible, until, in 
fact, his health began to give way. He had a feeling of suffoca- 
. tion at his own long deprivation of talk, which, combining with 
suppressed impatience at his cousin’s everlasting clatter, threatened 
him with epilepsy and congestion of the brain. He fled, and 
maintained the affectionate intercourse which had always sub- 
sisted between him and the baroness at a respectful distance. 

Sir John D , the Irishman, so expert in savage dances, 
wild songs, and boxing-matches, who was also “hard in the 
mouth,” that is, a famous eater and a terrible drinker, is the 
subject of a very lively sketch. 

Treated with even a finer touch is the portrait of the old 
dandy Arthur. Forty years before he sat for this picture, he 
had been a page at the court of the Emperor, and although now 
fifty-six, he strives to keep up the gaiety and freshness of youth. 
With curly hair from the wig-maker, and pearly teeth from the 
dentist, he forgets the rotundity of his person, and that his light 
airy way of dressing makes him appear almost too plump for a but- 
terfly. His rank of Vicomte and his fortune give him access to the 
best society of Paris, where he is always well received, and even 
passes for a wit. Yet is he the most empty-headed of men, 
whose gravest conversation rises no higher than horses, carriages, 
dogs, and dress. To his tailor he is an Olympian god, whose 
frown is fatal and whose smile is fortune. He will pass hours in 
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meditating on the new cut of a coat, and though insensible to 
the progress of age in his person, he is keenly alive to the faintest 
shadow of antiquity in his costume. He feels young when he is 
dressed in the newest clothes of the latest fashion, and he does 
not fail to take frequent doses of this elixir vite. Political con- 
vulsions have affected him less than revolutions in the fashions. 
When the Allies entered Paris, in 1814, the object which inte- 
rested him most deeply was the wasp’s waists of the officers of 
the Russian Guard, and the cock’s feathers in their hats. Not- 
withstanding his nullity, he has received military honours, and 
is an officier of the Legion of Honour. And why should he not 
be? In a well-regulated State, all kind of merit ought to 
be rewarded, and Arthur has bestowed immense pains on the 
care of himself. We encourage the preservation of monuments, 
surely the preservation of a man is of equal importance. Arthur 
is better preserved at sixty that many a man is at thirty, and if 
in taking care of his skin he has been useful to himself, that is 
infinitely better than if he had been useful to nobody. He has 
prolonged the life of one citizen. Let him receive the civic 
crown ! . 

The sketch of Un Comte de Plume is one that no foreigner 
could have written without incurring the charge of being pre- 
judiced, unfair, or ill-natured. Coming from a Frenchman, the 
picture is instructive. Count Armand de assumed the title 
of Count as a help in his career of newspaper writer. It isa 
useful addition to gentlemen of the press and to those of the 
Exchange. Armand is a tall, fat, jovial person, with a ruddy 
countenance and an obliging manner. He professes himself 
always ready to oblige. His pen, his heart, his arm are at your 
service whenever you choose to say the word. You may say 
fifty or a hundred words, however, and M. Armand will not stir. 
It soon becomes clear that he understands business to be busi- 
ness, that nothing stands for nothing, and service is rendered for 
service. Take care how you manage the needful stimulus to his 
good-will, for he is delicacy itself. What he prefers above 
everything else is a good bag of money. There is no nonsense 
about that. The larger it is, the more grateful will he be, as 
you will soon perceive by his style and the sounding sweetness 
of his praises, should you have ordered your own eulogium, or the 
bitterness of his gall if criticism of another person's book be the 
compliment you expect from him. He is very fond of handsome 
pieces of furniture, rich carpets, silver services with the Hall-mark, 
or anything easily convertible into cash. He cares less for 
works of art, though he suffers them—cameos set in gold and 
precious stones, genuine pictures by a good master, statues, and 
even statuettes, if they are of valuable metal. Send him no wine 
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or baskets of game, unless as decorations to a more solid present. 
He reckons victuals as nothing, seeing that he grows fat on the 
invitations he receives from all quarters. There is a way of 
acquiring his entire good-will, his perfect esteem, almost his 
respect, but the price is high. You have only to transfer stock 
or railway shares to his name. 

He accepts either four-and-a-half, three per cents., or scrip, 
with equal effusion of heart. His reason for accepting payment 
for what he publishes serves as an admirable reply to any con- 
tributors of articles who look for pecuniary remuneration. 

“ Talent,” he says, “my talent, I give for nothing ; it is only 
for the insertion I take any pay.” In fact, he is a paper-dealer ; 
and for covering so much blank space on his sheet, a price must 
be paid. He paints his paper the colour that best suits his 
pocket, and his transactions with ministers, or other political 
magnates, are consequently of the simplest nature. The last 
revolution was fatal to him, for the Government itself, having 
undertaken to paint all the newspapers the orthodox colour, in- 
dependent artists were put down. 

This is about the most severe of M. Boucher de Perthes’ satirical 
sketches, but he has set forth very quaintly many novel ideas 
that must be more startling to his own countrymen than to us 
in the conversations of his friend Jacques. This singular creature 
pretended that if the Sovereigns of the world would make soldiers 
of their infirm and misshapen subjects, instead of taking the 
handsomest and youngest among them, mankind would be much 
the gainer. Their idleness and celibacy would do less harm, and 
though they might make bad soldiers, every army would be alike. 
Cripples would fight cripples; the lame, the halt, and the sick 
would meet on equal terms. Already half dead, it would be easier 
and Jess expensive to kill them than to slay strong, healthy men. 
We know by the budgets of the last two wars how much the 
death of a Russian or an Austrian cost. With the same money 
four men could be kept alive. Killing an inferior sample at an 
easier rate would, then, be a great economy for all, and especially 
for the State. Besides, getting rid of the invalids would diminish 
the hospital expenses, and leave so much more money for the sup- 
port of the healthy part of the population. One inappreciable 
advantage resulting from this plan would be the production of a 
strong and handsome generation of men. 

The present mode of treating the human breed would, if 
applied to cattle or trees, be scouted as monstrous and absurd. 
Mon amie Jacques works out his proposition very ingeniously, 
providing a revising committee of marriageable girls at every 
recruiting place, whose decision is to be final as to the unfitness 
of a recruit for domestic happiness and his consequent fitness for 
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the life of a soldier. His explanation of war is contained in the 
dictum that “There are more heroes than honest men.” Of what 
use are heroes to a nation? Whereas honest men are most profit- 
able to a people. Eliminate the rogues, and how cheap govern- 
ment would become. Judges, gaols, policemen, hangmen, and a 
host of other functionaries, would be no longer wanted, and an 
enormous saving could be made. Jacques is very severe against 
all those who adulterate food, with one exception. He would give 
a prize to the wine dealers who mix water with the liquor they 
sell, and so render a service to society by muking drunkenness 
more difficult. Jacques has many other singular notions. ‘lhe 
study of history has led him to the conclusion that barbarism 
indicates the caducity rather than the youth of a nation, and that 
the savage hordes whom we take for nations in the cradle, are but 
the dregs of a ruined civilization. This odd person’s opinions 
on heaven and earth are worth glancing at. According to him, 
God has given us immortality, but has limited the duration of 
life in each world, and under each form. Endless life on this 
earth would be unendurable. We must pass from one existence 
to another. Sensation, when exhausted in one sphere, is renewed 
in another. We die when we cease to feel, and are born again 
when our renovated organs recover their sensibility to impressions. 
To exist is to have the faculty of feeling: “I am because I 
feel,” but the sensationary faculty is not sensation. The sen- 
sation may cease: the faculty does not, for with it individuality 
would come toan end. This argument is carried on much further 
and is by no means uninteresting. 

Before quitting Jacques, we must quote his illustration of 
French red-tapeism apropos of sentinels. In the good town of 
B the Inspector-General of garrisons found a sentinel posted 
near certain ruins in the suburb, which possessed no interest or 
beauty to justify so honourable a protection. Being asked why 
he was placed there, the soldier referred to the sergeant, who re- 
ferred to the officer, who stated that his orders came from the 
commandant of the place. The last named told the general that 
the consign was a bequest from his predecessor, who, being 
written to, gave a similar answer. A search was then made 
in the archives of the town from the then current year 1849 back 
to 1785, the beginning of the documentary series. Nothing 
was discovered further than that the sentinel was posted near the 
ruins at that time. ‘The Inspector-General was obstinate, and on 
his return to Paris he set on foot researches among the papers at 
the Ministry of War. At length he discovered, in the correspon- 
dence of 1720, that the building represented by the ruined walls 
had been a storehouse for soldiers’ mattresses, which was usually 
left to take care of itself, but the door having been repainted, a 
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guard was placed there to prevent passengers spoiling the paint 
before it was dry. Before it was quite dry, however, the com- 
mandant had quitted the town without any explanation of the 
consign, and his successor, making no inquiries, continued 
posting the sentinel near the storehouse door, and left the 
routine orders to his successors for more than 100 years. Is this 
a unique example of wasting a man’s life in worse than unprofit- 
able watching? By no means. We have no space to give, as 
we had hoped, specimens of our author's manner of treating 
abstract subjects, of which he offers us about a dozen, such as 
Genius, Hatred, Impatience, Pity, Cruelty, Cowardice, Talent and 
Savoire-faire, Love and Hunger, which are all, to say the least, very 
entertaining. His development of the proposition, that love and 
hunger are the motive powers which quicken all living bodies and 
draw them together, is extremely ingenious and grotesque, and 
must be gratifying to Mr. Darwin. But for hunger, he says, and 
our habit of preying on one another, the world would become so 
inconveniently crowded, that creatures must kill one another for 
room. And then the worms wanting the stimulus of hunger, 
would leave the carcases inthe way. Other inconveniences, result- 
ing from the indifference and torpor that would follow a universal 
cessation of hunger, are described with much wit and humour. 

Another delightful portion of this book, is the dozen of Essays 
upon topics of natural history. 

The crow, the duck, bees, eels, rabbits, and the cat, are all 
‘invested with a new and philosophic interest, while many amusing 
illustrations are given of their habits and their instinct. The 
quizzical paper on the fossil man, affords a proof that M. Boucher 
de Perthes can laugh every attempt to support even his pet 
theories by imposture. We part with the cheerful septuagenarian 
with a feeling of regret, and look forward with no small degree 
of interest to the appearance of another volume of his Masques. 


ER 
Arr. [X.—France anp Napoteon III. 


1. La France libérale en face de VEurope. 8vo. Paris. 1861. 
2. Napoléon et la France libérale. 8vo. Paris. 1861. 


GREAT silence has hung over France since Prince Louis 
Napoleon, ten years ago, placed on his head the Imperial 
crown worn by his uncle. The press, weighed down by Draconian 
laws, dares not discuss any question seriously: the Tribune is 
mute; and it is only during the short official debates on the 
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Address that the real thought of the country succeeds in manifest- 
ing itself. All is not dead, however, in this strange land, 
which emerges out of its chronic agitations only to pass into a 
phase of coma, in its turn succeeded by a headlong plunge into 
new troubles. The divers elements stirred up by the Revolution 
of 1848 have not subsided as radically as the world seems to 
think, and the allegory of the Seven Sleepers might be applied to 
certain sections of French public opinion. 

When the coup d'état of 1851 came to put an end to the dreams, 
the longings, and the hopes of the parties which then represented 
the aspirations of the country, the political, religious, and social 
state of France was a sort of chaos, from which every one might 
deduce the arguments most applicable to the wants of his own 
cause. Under the shadow of the great silence of Imperialism, this 
chaos appears to have organized itself; and if not yet fit to appear 
in the light as a new world, its different constituent elements are 
sufficiently well grouped for us to study it as a whole, and to do so 
shall be the aim of this article. 

After a three years’ sterile and painful experience of the Re- 
public, a singular compromise had, in the month of December, 
1851, gathered the innumerable fractioris that then split up public 
opinion into two great parties—the one of Order, the other of 
Disorder. The first included all those who from conviction or in- 
terest rallied round the principle of authority ; the second, all those 
who adhered to the principle of liberty. In France, Catholic by 
tradition, the party of authority will always be able to count on 
many more partisans than that of freedom. In the ranks of the 
former were the Legitimists, the Orleanists, and all those who, 
possessing some tangible property, dreaded the possible violence of 
the Reds, or as they were then called, Socialists, and took refuge 
in monarchical ideas, hoping to find in them a safeguard for their 
interests. The latter included the Republicans, the Socialists 
of every shade—except the St. Simonians, who, owing to their 
hierarchical organization, have always had a leaning towards 
absolute power—and the unlimited number of restless, distem- 
pered, unhealthy, turbulent, unemployed individuals, who in 
France are always ready to fling themselves into any revolution 
whatsoever, hoping to conquer a social position, which they feel 
the want of, but are incapable of acquiring in calm and normal 
times. These two opposite parties, hostile brothers sprung from 
one origin, were everywhere brought face to face—in the political 
arena, by the stormy emotions of the Tribune ; in the domain of 
ideas, by discussions, bitter, sarcastic, and too often degenerating 
into personalities ; in that of facts, on the question of the reali- 
zation of the promised reforms, always adjourned and always 
solicited. Each of these parties said,—“ I am society ;” each pre- 
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pared for battle and aspired to victory. It was the fable of 
the “ Ass and the Two Thieves :” a third came up, and taking pos- 
session of the object in dispute, which was nothing less than the 
government of France, remained master of the field. The third 
thief was a man, not a party, but a man bearing the most 
popular name of modern history—a name which possesses a pe- 
culiar meaning, proper to itself alone, for in reality it signifies 
authority and revolution. It is not for us to characterize the 
violent and radically illegal act which invested the President of 
the Republic, first with decennial power and then with empire. 
History is the judge by whom it will be absolved or condemned, 
according to the good or the evil which it shall have produced; 
but we may already unveil the occult causes which led to the 
sudden establishment of the Empire, and based its constitution on 
foundations which, in outward appearance at least, have inspired, 
and may still inspire a belief in its durability. 

‘Despite the immense and sanguinary effort by which, at the 
close of the last century, France strove at once to throw off 
the trammels of the past, its traditions have retained more vitality 
than we should expect in a nation inordinately impressionable, 
nervous and feminine in its temperament. Even now, in spite 
of the efficient promulgation of the principles of 1789, in spite 
of the scaffolds of 1793, the Empire, the Restoration, the reign 
of the dynasty of July, the Republic born of the revolution of 
1848, and the Second Empire, France could still divide itself into 

‘ three castes—castes rather platonic than real, perhaps, but which 
exist, nevertheless, and exert a very important influence over the 
destinies of the country. These castes are—the nobility, the 
bourgeoisie,* and.the people. Political and civil equality is, how- 
ever, absolute in France—is, in fact, the life of the nation ; but there 
is a forced inequality, moral and social, derived from education, 
fortune, and habits, which establishes distinctions that alone 
suffice to create the divisions we have indicated. 

The nobility, despoiled of its privileges, ruined by equitable 
laws of inheritance, has so unreal an existence in France that its 
very name is no longer uttered ; if spoken of, les gens du monde 
is the consecrated expression. Now, as compared with the mass 
of the French people regarded as a nation, these “ people of the 
world” are, numerically speaking, an infinitesimal minority ; but 
this minority is the arbiter of elegance ; it imposes its fashions, 
and seems to hold in trust the fine manners the secret of which 
it pretends exclusively to possess. If we were now treating of the 
moral instead of the political state of France, we might edify our 





* Throughout this article we shal] use this word in its French sense, as 
there is uo English expression of exactly equivalent value. 
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readers by painting the inconceivable degree of wilful im- 
morality into which this fraction of French society has been 
betrayed by ignorance and idleness; but as this does not here con- 
cern us, we will only say that, living on ill-understood traditions, 
with a horror of the spirit of modern times, the turbulence of 
which disturbs while its aspirations alarm,—feeling that equality 
must annihilate it, and that its only chance of life is to be pa- 
tronized and enriched by a master,—mistaking its indolence for 
fidelity to principles already dead,—frittering away its youth on 
racecourses, in gambling, and debauchery ; recruiting the fortunes 
of its middle age by marriages with the daughters of retired shop- 
keepers, and compromising its old age by sharing in the paid 
directorships of great industrial enterprises,—this caste is politically 
useless, and instinctively conscious of it, and appealing to what has 
been in order to blame or resist that which is, it has turned itself 
wholly towards the past: it rests solely on that convenient principle 
of divine right which removes all care, admits immutable laws of 
inheritance, substitutes favour for desert, takes no account of capa- 
city or intelligence, since the choice of Providence is alone respon- 
sible ; and radically attached, in obedience to this principle, to the 
traditional chiefs of the French monarchy, the Bourbons of the elder 
branch, itis Legitimist. In the opinion of this party, France will 
bein a state of chronic revolution so long as the direct and 
legitimate heir of Louis XVI., according to Salic law, is not seated 
on her throne. One of its most eminent leaders thus summed up 
the yearnings of his caste :—‘“‘ We desire Henry V., with the in- 
stitutions of Louis XIV.” At the time of the presidential elec- 
tion (December, 1848) the Legitimists voted for Prince Louis 
Napoleon, partly because they hoped that he would re-establish 
the principle of authority, which they calculated on turning ex- 
clusively to their own advantage, and partly out of hatred for the 
trading class, which they feared to see assume the guidance of the 
Republican Government in the person of General Cavaignac. 

The bourgeoisie is guided by no principles, for its god is Interest ; 
but does not hesitate to assert itself to be alone intelligent, and 
on that ground to claim an almost exclusive right to the direction 
of public affairs. Despising and dreading the people from whom 
it springs, reviling the nobility which it apes and envies, its 
political ideal is a sort of bastard parliamentary government which 
would curb those below, and ostracize those above, thus leaving the 
vital forces of the nation at its disposal. France saw it at work 
for eighteen years ; for the government of Louis Philippe was an 
almost perfect model of the state of things to which the bourgeoisie 
still aspires. This caste is a hybrid and intermediate one ; its 
origin connects it with the people out of whose ranks it has 
gtown up ; brought into contact with a nobility which despises it, 
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it seeks to enter this order and to obtain a right of citizenship 
by bestowing its rich and low-born daughters on ruined gentlemen. 
Its singularly narrow views are continually leading it into irre- 
concileable contradictions ; it cares not for real freedom, but aims 
at liberalism—that is to say, a liberty answering to its own 
wants only: while not supreme in the State, it is discontented, 
but all is well in its eyes if it wields power. During eighteen 
years its sole basis was a qualification, that is, a quota of direct 
taxation, and by refusing with horror, as a subversive idea, to 
recognise the rights of intellect, brought on the revolution of 
February. Again supreme in the Assemblies of the Republic, it 
passed in the Legislative Chamber the famous law of the 31st of 
May, 1850, restricting universal suffrage, which, as an open breach 
of the Constitution, gave a pretext for the coup d'état of the 2nd of 
December. Obeying only its interests or the expediencies of the 
hour, it lives in a perpetual uncertainty, burning to-day the idol it 
adored yesterday, and may perhaps set up again to-morrow. Its 
ideal is a puppet king, to be tortured, or rather teased, with im- 
punity by a semblance of opposition which loudly affirms the 
importance of its class. ‘Thus the revolution of February began 
in a mere peevish discontent at the Guizot Ministry on the part 
of men devoted to the monarchy of July: they themselves stood 
aghast at a cataclysm which they had neither foreseen nor intended. 
The bourgeoisie also desires a Tribune favourable to interminable 
‘ harangues, and a press through which it may have the privilege 
of giving advice to the Government, and of denouncing as Utopian 
every idea the realization of which might disturb its enjoyment of 
its self-love and luxury. Thus the group, numerically very consider- 
able (though its individual members are generally rather bustling 
than capable), which has so justly been styled the Mediocracy, 
belongs to the Orleanist faction. It is essentially a compromise, 
or juste milieu, which, founded neither on the principle of 
divine right nor of national sovereignty, in fact represents nothing 
but an interest, and as such, its rule is destined never to 
be more than an interlude of longer or shorter duration. At 
the presidential election, this party also voted for Prince Louis 
Napoleon out of jealousy of the Legitimists, who at that time 
were striving to prepare a restoration, and in hatred of the people, 
supposed to be infected with Socialist doctrines which would lead 
to the dissolution of society. 

The bourgeoisie subdivides itself into a second fraction of 
Republican opinions. By this party we here mean those who 
were at one time designated the honest Republicans, an absurd 
denomination, which justly offended all those whose probity was 
called in question by thus confounding them with the party 
of Disorder. The men of this party, in general rather upright 
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than intelligent, more theoretical than practical, belonged to what 
the newspapers that flourished under the Republic of February 
called la nuance Cavaignac. Their best quality and most dominant 
errors are easily defined: firm attachment to principles in the ab- 
stract, but absolute indecision as to their application. These men 
bear to the Orleanists the same relation that the Orleanists bear to 
the Legitimists: the Orleanists aspired to the Constitutional 
Monarchy of the Restoration under a king other than a Bourbon 
of the elder branch ; the Republicans dreamed of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy of July, without a king, but in reality they 
desired neither more political liberty, nor greater freedom of social 
evolution, than had existed under the government of Louis 
Philippe. Once possessed of power, they became Conservative ; 
entrusted with the guidance of a revolution, they turned reac- 
tionists, and naturally perished, dragging down the Republic in 
their fall This party voted for General Cavaignac, and the 
triumphal election of Louis Napoleon was for it a defeat. 

The Legitimists and Orleanists who had concurred in the 
Napoleonic election, and who, as they said themselves, had 
taken the future Emperor only as a stop-gap until better times, 
as well as the Republicans, who were eager to retaliate, 
actively prepared for a new contest, both sides appealing to the 
people, whom neither really ever thought of. Louis Napoleon 
did think of that people: he knew that he should not have the 
support of the Legitimists, of the Orleanists, or of the Republicans, 
whose principles or whose interests were opposed to his; and he 
addressed himself to the multitude, which his dynasty seems to 
represent, just as the elder Bourbons personify the nobility, the 
Orleans line the rich section of the middle classes, and the 
Republic the poor and more aspiring fraction. Events proved 
the justness of his prevision. 

In truth, a people too illiterate to examine or understand them, 
cannot have political principles. Liberty? What is the use of 
rights, which, as often as they were conquered, have been appro- 
priated by others to be used as restraints; and besides, what 
manner of liberty? Freedom of the press? The people either 
cannot read, or have no time to do so. Freedom of speech? The 
people have no orators, and know that the liberty of the tribune 
has always been used to demand repressive laws. Freedom of 
association ? That means strikes, another word for starvation. 
The political life of France is still too embryonic for the people 
to play any serious part in it; what does the French people then 
desire? Equality. Now there is no real equality without a 
leveller, and in all questions of government the leveller is 
despotism. To live, the people must toil, and without public 
tranquillity there is no work, whence the desire for astrong and 
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respected power ; and the moment a candidate bearing a historical 
name, the founder of whose house had sprung from the ranks of 
the army, which is of the people, offered himself, he was accepted. 
The people gave the power for which the man asked, and the man 
gave the tranquillity needful to the people. It was in virtue of 
this simple contract, despite the powerful contending parties, that 
the Second Empire was founded. Until now Napoleon III. has been 
true to his origin: raised from the people, he governs France by 
the people ; we mean the most concrete expression of the people— 
that is, the army. Whatever may be said to foster illusions, 
France possesses at this day neither a principle, a constitution, 
nor an institution ; there is but one single instrument of govern- 
ment—the army. 

The Empire has lasted ten years, supported by this force only: 
it exists by the right of the strongest, and also, as we must hasten 
to-add, by the terror of what might succeed it ; the red phantom has 
been so often evoked in former days that men are now in constant 
dread of seeing it appear. Nevertheless, the Empire is not an 
institution, but a man—Napoleon III. Were he to fall or die, 
the edifice would suddenly crumble away, and the pretenders of 
every colour—Monarchical, Imperialist, Republican, and So- 
cialist—would struggle amidst its ruins, who should pick up the 
shattered sceptre. Therefore is it that the actual system inspires 
no confidence in France, despite its appearance of solidity and 
-its continually paraded forces; every one knows that were it to 
last a century, it would still not be durable, and that its existence 
is intimately and essentially bound up with that of the Emperor. 

The old parties—by which we mean the Legitimists, the Or- 
leanists, and the Republicans, who were alike dispersed, crushed, 
muzzled, and stifled after the 2nd of December, not daring to 
attack the new Empire armed with its terrible repressive laws, mu- 
tually accused each other of all the faults committed, and through 
their organs insultingly bandied backwards and forwards the 
responsibility of every measure that had been taken. Not only 
was this tolerated, but they were excited underhand, in obedience 
to the precept, divide et impera. Soon, however, they perceived 
the folly of such dissensions, and, anxious to unite their scattered 
forces, and mass them to destroy the common enemy, they con- 
cluded a compromise, an example of which had already been 
seen under the Restoration, when Liberals and Bonapartists 
banded together to upset what was then called “the throne and 
the altar.” The Orleanists and the Legitimists were the first to 
league, and the “Fusion” was invented. The word was laughed at, 
but the thing was serious, nevertheless. It would be super- 
fluous to inquire whether amity, more or less sincere, can subsist 
between the princes of the two branches of the Bourbons ; but it 
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is certain that their chief partisans in France have united in a 
common action. They have amalgamated their interests and 
their hopes, with the double object of being ready to seize 
power in case of any favourable contingency, and of creating 
a force sufficient to resist the revolution, in case of need. 
Newspapers and reviews were founded to propagate the new 
doctrine, to which the mass of the nation remained absolutely 
indifferent. Our readers will perhaps smile, if we tell them that 
the French Academy is the centre of activity of these singular 
intrigues, and that its elections are pitched battles between the 
Imperialists and the Fusionists, the latter having hitherto re- 
tained the majority. Until lately the Republicans had held aloof, 
with their hopes and their regrets, in an attitude the dignity of 
which it would be ungracious to contest, leaving the realization 
of their views to better days. Recently, however, several among 
them, weaiy of inaction, and moved by an inconsiderate ambition, 
have joined the Fusionists, the very men whose doctrines they had 
always combated. ‘They fancy liberty offers them a neutral terri- 
tory on which they may coalesce. It is a foolish and deceptive 
idea in every respect, for the liberty of the Legitimists is not that 
of the Orleanists, nor theirs again that of the Republicans. Be 
this as it may, this strange alliance has actually been con- 
summated, and it has a special organ, in which men whose first 
thought, on the morrow of a revolution, would be to proscribe each 
other, work side by side. Hard necessity, to which despotism 
reduces honest men! In short, we have here a deplorable con- 
fusion of opinions, in which all principles are set at nought for 
the sake of personal interests, but this illicit union, this sort 
of marriage of reason, can engender nothing but sterility. In 
future elections, these new confederates will perhaps be able to 
send some of their candidates to the Legislative Chamber; but the 
mass of the nation will remain imperturbably unmoved by efforts 
which Jack the telling precision and distinctness of purpose which 
alone succeed in impressing the masses. France will never under- 
stand by what unexplained mystery the adversaries of one day 
have become the friends of the next; or,if perchance she understood, 
she would smile with a shrug, and attach no importance to the 
obscure toil of men working for an interest too manifestly personal. 

Is the bulk of the nation, then, indifferent? Yes, indifferent 
and quiet ; and so it will remain as long as it possesses repose 
at home and abroad, and some sparkle of that glory which tradition 
has endeared, and which is regarded as a kind of compensation 
for the treaties of 1815, the memory of which is a still bleeding 
wound. ‘The throne of the present Emperor, therefore, seems 
secure so long as France shall enjoy the repose for which she 
thirsted after the commotions, and especially after the unfounded 
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alarms of 1848; but is there nothing that may disturb this tran- 
quillity ? Are not the financial and commercial crises of a nature 
to excite great uneasiness among the masses? In such a case, 
might not the permanent hostility existing in France between 
employers and workmen burst forth, and assume proportions which 
would fatally assail even the chief of the State and his system ? 
Future events only can answer so serious a question, but the 
inquiry has already become pertinent. 

It must be said, however, that the mass of the French nation 
will never find a government more consonant to its wants and ten- 
dencies. The great happiness of France in the present state of 
things, what suits her above all, even unconsciously, is, that 
having no rights to exercise, she has no duties to fulfil. Now a 
horror of all obligations is one of the distinctive characteristics 
of the French people. The typical Frenchman invents a thousand 
ways of evading the requirements of a political existence ; he cannot 
make up his mind to go and vote; he has a hundred excuses 
ready to avoid serving on a jury; and when called upon to take 
his turn as sentry in the national guard, will make heroic efforts 
to escape the hated task. Thus, after every revolution, it invari- 
ably happens, that weary of the duties implied by rights, the 
people make a bundle of both, to be handed over to a mandatory, 
with this injunction, “ Here, take them ; use them as you like ; be 
a despot, if you will; only, for Heaven's sake, rid me of all this 
kit of political annoyances, for which I have no use, and which 

are good for nothing but to torment me.” 

Revolutions in France always have ended, and always will end 
thus. 

This people might be said to dread liberty, as a child dreads its 
own turbulence ;. and no sooner is one guardianship overthrown, 
than a new guardian is eagerly sought for. The secret of this ever-re- 
newed longing for authority is easily fathomed. France is Catholic; 
Catholic by tradition, by habit, by laziness, we admit, but still 
Catholic from her infancy ; is she not called the eldest daughter of 
the Church? She is impregnated with the ambient air of cus- 
toms handed down for centuries ; the atmosphere she breathes is 
charged with religious vapours, which all the blasts of revolution 
have not yet been able to sweep away. Now, the fundamental 
dogma of the Catholic system is authority pushed to infallibility. 
It were difficult to conceive that a nation so long accustomed 
to live under the weight of religious authority—of authority, that 
is, inmorals and philosophy—should easily accommodate itself to 
civil and political liberty. The one must give way to the other. The 
spirit that has been broken-in to a metaphysical slavery, trembles, 
grows giddy, and is lost, if endowed with any kind of freedom, and 
hastens to desire and call back the beneficent authority which 
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takes upon itself all the trouble of thought, of meditation, and of 
decision. But for the abjuration of Henry IV., France might 
have loved liberty as well as she loves equality. In fact, we see 
that it is the Protestant nations, whose religious dogma reposes on 
the doctrine of free inquiry, that are free, or ripe for freedom. 
From free inquiry in religion to the exercise of civil and political 
liberty, there is but one step, yet that step France will never take 
so long as she is Catholic. Napoleon I. was well aware of this, 
when, devising the establishment of an imperious dynastic au- 
thority for himself, he opened the churches for public worship, 
and restored France to that Catholic religion which she had 
almost unlearnt. In the hands of a skilful sovereign, Catholicism 
may be a very potent means of government. A French states- 
man once said, “ Were Catholicism taken from us, we must have 
gin, as in England ; without one or the other, the masses would 
surge up and swallow us.” The phrase is an exaggeration, but 
there is something in it. 

When Napoleon III. lad obtained power, his first thought 
was to conciliate the French clergy, which he hoped would be- 
come a docile instrument in his hands; for we may say of the 
present Emperor, without fear of being mistaken, that, if he does 
not believe in God, he does believe in his priests. The hope he had 
a moment entertained, that his benefits would bind up the Gallican 
Church with his own fate, and that of his dynasty, was not long- 
lived, and the Roman question soon dispelled his illusion. By its 
very organization the French clergy neither has, nor can have, 
a country: the vow of obedience subjects the priest to a power 
whose orders emanate from the Vatican; celibacy precludes him 
from attachment to a soil endeared by no family ties; his country 
is an ideal one, a kind of heavenly Jerusalem, the human emblem 
of which is Rome. No sooner did the Papacy come into question, 
than the whole clergy turned against the Emperor, by whom they 
had been loaded with favours. During the Italian war (1859) the 
priests were but partially prevented from putting up public prayers 
for Austria. This hostile attitude, which he ought to have foreseen, 
stupified the Emperor, who had fancied he might lean on the 
material strength of the army on the one hand, and, on the other, 
on the moral power of the clergy, and by combining these forces 
like the two parts of a vice, compress, and, if necessary, stifle, the 
refractory bourgeoisie. The vice necessarily lost its hold when one 
of its arms was broken, and immediately the whole Fusionist party, 
men of fashion and shopkeepers, profiting by this break-down of 
the system, to show their spirit of opposition to the Empire, 
followed in the wake of the clergy, and thus gave us the curious 
spectacle of the old sectaries of Voltaire screaming “ Sacrilege,” 


because the temporal dominion of the Pope was curtailed. 
I12 
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This question has now become a serious one, so serious and so 
complicated that the Emperor dares not solve it. He is caught 
between the horns of an inextricable dilemma; if he abandons 
the Pope, he destroys, or at any rate enfeebles, the principle of 
authority, in virtue of which he has hitherto governed ; if he does 
not abandon him, he is false to the principles laid down by the 
French Revolution—principles which he so often invokes, and 
of which he calls himself the representative, or, we might rather 
say, the dynastic expression. Therefore he remains motionless, 
like Balaam’s ass. 

From the earliest days of the Second Empire, any clear-sighted 
person might easily have foreseen the obstacles against which its 
founder would have to contend: the very heading of the Imperial 
decrees foreshadowed his future difficulties, for Napoleon III. 
entitles himself Emperor “ by the grace of God, and the national 
will.” All the mystery of his political indecision, and perhaps 
even the determining cause of a fall clearly inevitable, lies 
hid in that formula. As Emperor “ by the grace of God,” he 
links himself on to a dynasty which affirms its rights ; he gives a 
pledge to all sovereigns by right divine ; he reassures the old reac- 
tionary societies still trembling at the revolution ; he acknowledges 
a heavenly dispensation in human affairs, which, in the Sovereign 
of France, is equivalent to admitting a Catholic intervention, 
which is no other than the intervention of the Pope in his govern 
_ ment: by “the grace of God” he seeks to enrol himself among 
hereditary reigning families, and to establish an identity be- 
tween their cause and his. As Emperor “ by the national will,” 
he frankly declares himself the offspring of the revolution, the 
elected chief of the nation, the chosen mandatory of the sovereignty 
of the people; he repudiates inheritance by divine right, de- 
clines all supernatural intervention, since he asserts himself to 
have been raised by human forces alone; he is the ally of the 
peoples against their hereditary kings, and identifies their cause 
with that of the French people, of whom he is, so to say, but the 
freely elected first executive magistrate. We. doubt whether 
Napoleon III. had maturely considered, or even clearly under- 
stood, what he was about when he adopted a formule embodying 
two incompatible principles. We rather believe him to have 
yielded to the habits of political dissimulation, which, in similar 
cases, is said to be admissible. He probably wished to reassure 
all parties, which is the surest way to alarm all, and to hold out 
distant hopes both to conservative and to revolutionary Europe. 
The attempt to weld together these two opposite principles, 
opposite as fire and water, was in fact to provoke the flagrant 
contradictions of which the Imperial policy has set an example, 
every time the Emperor found himself face to face with either of 
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them: armed in its own defence. By trying to conciliate them, 
and thus remain true to the spirit of his formula, he has discon- 
tented and turned against himself at the same time both the 
principles which he sought to obey. 

This ambiguous policy is especially remarkable with regard to 
Italian affairs. Two examples will illustrate our meaning, and 
atthe same time show the inconsistencies that are too apt to 
result from false premises. When he sent his fleet to Gaéta to 
protect that uninteresting person Francis II., Napoleon III. acted 
as an Emperor by the grace of God, and offended those in whose 
opinion he reigns by the national will; when he recalled his 
squadrons without having saved the ousted young monarch, he 
acted as an Emperor by the national will, and offended those 
in whose opinion he reigns by the grace of God. It is the same 
at Rome: to leave a garrison there in spite of the unanimous 
wishes of Italy, is acting as Emperor by the grace of God; not 
to oblige Victor Emmanuel to restore the annexed provinces of 
the States of the Church, in spite of the incessant reclamations 
of the clergy, is acting as Emperor by the national will. On 
either side, and in each case, he discontents everybody ; for to do 
so is the punishment of half-measures. Whosoever attempts to 
serve as a bridge between two diametrically opposite and neces- 
sarily hostile principles, runs the risk of falling into an abyss; 
and, externally at least, this is the real danger of the Napoleonic 
policy, if we admit the hypothesis that Napoleon III. has a policy. 
If it existed, however, we should be able to deduce a leading idea 
from the acts of a ten years’ reign, whereas we can never tell what the 
morrow may bring forth. To drag on existence from one day 
to another seems the sole aim of the new Empire, and we may 
suspect that, only eager to support himself on the giddy height 
he has reached, the Emperor seeks to turn passing events to his 
a, advantage, without having either foreseen or prepared 

1em. 

The two salient points of the foreign policy pursued during his 
reign, are the Crimean and Italian wars, and though both are 
still very recent, the perspective in which we behold them is, 
nevertheless, sufficiently distant to enable us to judge of their 
entire proportions. The war in the Crimea was undertaken not 
so much to defend the integrity of the Ottoman Empire as to 
avenge the wound inflicted on the vanity of the French Emperor 
by the disdain of the Autocrat of All the Russias. All persons 
versed in the usages of diplomacy are aware that the phrase 
“bon ami,” officially applied to presidents of republics only, be- 
came almost an insult when addressed by Nicholas to the Emperor 
Napoleon III. There was no question of principle involved in 
this war: we might almost call it a measure of correctional police. 
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France, indeed, increased her prestige in the eyes of Europe ; but 
neither the object nor the results of this distant expedition tended to 
render the dynastic throne of Napoleon more secure. One result, 
and a material one, was however obtained. As soon as the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, which might some day prove trouble- 
some to France in the Mediterranean, the ‘‘ French lake,” had 
been sunk, the Emperor patched up a peace, in order to prevent 
England from destroying the Russian ships of war in the Baltic, 
which in the secret designs of Napoleon III. may perhaps be 
destined one day to join his own Channel fleet, in attempting some 
folly on the coasts of the United Kingdom. The would-be 
long-sighted politicians greatly admired this combination, which 
to us seems puerile and absolutely fallacious. Another result, a 
triumph of vain-glory and pride, was also obtained : the treaty of 
Paris was dated the 30th of March, a fatal anniversary for France, 
since in 1814 it opened the gates of her capital to the Allied 
armies. 

The war in Italy was, if possible, still less serious, since it did 
not solve any one of the terrible questions that agitate the Penin- 
sula, and left her two sempiternal enemies, Austria and the Papal 
royalty, still weighing her down as before. Never were promises 
more flagrantly contradicted by events, and two months sufficed 
to dissipate the illusions which had been raised up before the eyes 
of the Italians. Italy was to be freed from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
- and her liberator halted at the Mincio ; France was going “ to make 
war for anidea,” andthe price of victory was the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice. In a word, fear of Italian assassins alone induced the 
Emperor to undertake this campaign, and the attitude of Germany 
obliged him to stop short after the battle of Solferino ; the mys- 
tery is now laid bare, and the naked truth is what we have just 
stated. France, nevertheless, acquired a considerable material 
advantage, and the rectification of her frontiers seemed to reveal 
the secret thought of the Emperor. The idea is a simple one, and 
may be summed up thus: to break the treaties of 1815, by well- 
timed attacks on each of the nations which imposed them on the 
French people, and to restore to France her pretended natural 
frontiers, the Rhine and the Scheldt. If the present Empire has 
a political aim at all, it is this and no other; it is a national 
aspiration, dear to the French, and if promptly realized would 
be joyfully accepted by them; but even its realization would not 
suffice to establish the Imperial throne on a solid basis. We do 
not speak of the expeditions to China, Cochin China, and Syria, 
for they have been merely an application of steam in the service 
of French vanity. 

Nevertheless, from an external point of view, we might be 
induced to believe that Napoleon III. cherished a scheme of 
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founding what we must call a colonial empire. The expedition 
to Cochin China, certain projects relating to the Isthmus of 
Panama, the ill-repressed covetous longings after San Domingo, 
the probable claim to Madagascar, the discussed purchase of two 
hundred leagues of the Abyssinian coast, seem to concur in 
proving that the present chief of the State dreams of maritime 
possessions which would authorize a considerable increase of his 
navy. This. is but a supposition as yet, but there are grounds for 
believing that it is not a gratuitous one. 

Had Napoleon III. been inspired by a really strong dynastic 
idea, he would have worked inwards by giving France the insti- 
tutions she requires, and has demanded for now nearly eighty years. 
But no serious internal reforms have been attempted, and half 
measures only have been adopted. It is true that the Emperor 
leans on the bulk of the inhabitants of France, on the most 
numerous and poorest classes, but though they are his support 
he fears them. He loves the common people, to whom alone he 
owes his elevation. He is eager for their material advantage, 
and, on occasion, he adopts the sentimental line of policy which 
sovereigns find so easy and so successful ;, thus, during the floods, 
he was seen to set off for the inundated towns, and himself dis- 
tribute assistance to the needy. Popularity and humanity went 
hand-in-hand, and in this case, nothing could be better. He is 
anxious to keep the labouring classes constantly employed, and 
in this point of view, the ruinous embellishments of Paris. are in 
reality well organized “ national workshops,” with an aim of 
utility ; but by these very improvements the workmen are driven 
out of Paris, the palaces they build afford no homes for them, 
and a double aim is thus pursued and attained—employment of 
the labourers and their removal beyond the walls, where they 
would be less dangerous in case of an insurrection. A new Paris 
has been created by the magic power of millions; the citizen is. 
enchanted with the spacious boulevards and the long wide streets ; 
he may think they have cost rather dear, but he consoles himself 
while chatting of an evening under the trees of a freshly planted 
square, as he admires his renovated town, without perceiving that 
all these new arteries are strategical lines, isolating a barrack or 
aiort, permitting the use of artillery, and abutting, like so many 
defensive trenches, at the Imperial abode, which, by the comple- 
tion of the Louvre, and the inclosure of a private garden taken off 
the Tuileries, has itself become a fortress capable of containing 
a garrison of twenty thousand men, and of holding out for six 
months. In this again a double aim has been pursued and par- 
tially attained—to make Paris an unrivalled city dating ffom 
the Napoleonic era, and to render revolutions impossible; but 
Whoever has seen one of those strange up-heavings to which 
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Paris is endemically subject will know how absurd this last 
dream is. 

It is certainly much to make gardens for the people, to secure 
employment for the workmen, to found hospitals for the aged, and 
asylums for infants; but it is not enough. In this exclusive 
anxiety for material objects, a culpable neglect has cast the wants 
of mind and soul into the shade. Not an effort has been 
made to improve the intellectual condition of the people. The 
most patriotic Frenchmen deplore that while Prussia and 
Switzerland, and even the smallest Protestant States of Ger- 
many, have wise and thoroughly intelligent laws, which render 
instruction compulsory for all their citizens,* without distinction 
of rank or sex, France, with her noisy rather than well-founded 
pretensions of leading the vanguard of civilization, makes no 
attempt to diffuse education in her own territory. The axiom 
that to be governable the people should remain ignorant, is 
French and peculiarly Catholic. This idea is both false and stupid, 
since it forcibly leads to a confusion between rights and duties, 
and thereby necessarily brings on revolutions. The Empire has 
done nothing to rescue France from the profound ignorance in 
which she stagnates ; on the contrary, by its regulations respecting 
hawkers, it carefully examines every volume published, reads, 
comments, takes fright at a word, is alarmed at an allusion, and 
forbids the sale in the country districts, while superstitious alma- 
- nacks or collections of indecent anecdotes are allowed to circulate 
freely. All the persons who, for the last ten years, have demanded 
the suppression of this iniquitous censorship, called the com- 
mission du colportage, which is an important section of the 
Ministry of the Interior, have been treated as revolutionists; and 
as to those who desire to see the Government intervene on behalf of 
the mental elevation of the people by making education compulsory, 
and, if possible, gratuitous, they are merely styled Utopians, and 
classed as belonging to the category of madmen. This is comprehen- 
sible if we take the pains to reflect and realize to ourselves the fact 
that silence and repression have always been the ideal of every 
successive government of France. The recollections of the 
eighteenth century have given Frenchmen the reputation of being 
light-minded, fond of novelty, and in love with progress. This 
is a manifest error, and has been abjured by all those who have 
studied with some perspicacity a people peculiarly plodding, and 
attached to traditions the bonds of which are only broken through 
violently to be resumed with the greater fervour. England, 
Belgium, and the United States were netted over with railways 
before France had constructed even one. Literature, art, science 
herself, so perpetually in motion, are all carefully confined to 





* See Note at page 493. 
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their traditional paths by academies founded ad hoc. Politicians 
take for their models the statesmen extolled by history, and the 
proudest day of the life of M. Guizot was that on which some 
absurd and violent orator, whose name we forget, compared him 
to Mazarin, to whom, by-the-bye, he never had the slightest 
resemblance. ‘Two anecdotes, the authenticity of which we can 
guarantee, will best illustrate the inconceivable routine peculiar 
to a nation that has such vast pretensions never to act like any 
other. 
In October, 1851, under the Republic, and two months before 
the coup détat,a mechanician of the name of Pétin asserted 
that he had discovered the secret of aérial navigation. The 
scientific world shrugged its shoulders at the idea, and the in- 
ventor addressed himself to the artists and literary men, who are 
at least more accessible to novelty. ‘The poor man had spent his 
whole fortune and that of his wife in the construetion of enormous 
balloons, sustaining a car of fantastic form. He had ruined him- 
self, and counted on the success of his experiments to compensate 
for all his losses. When his preparations were complete, French 
usages, which do not allow even the front of a house to be cleaned 
without reference to the authorities, obliged him to solicit from 
the Minister of the Interior permission to make trial of his 
aérostatic machine. The Home Department was at that time ad- 
ministered by M. Léon Faucher, who, though imLued with Or- 
leanism, subsequently died of grief at not having rallied to the 
coup d'état of December, in the success of which he had not 
believed. He was deaf to the entreaties of Pétin, and obstinately 
refused to grant the requisite authorization. Pétin, hoping to 
overcome the objections of the minister, returned to him, accom- 
panied by two well-known authors, MM. Maxime Du Camp and 
Théophile Gautier. In vain did these two gentlemen employ 
their best rhetoric. ‘The poor inventor, driven to despair by the 
refusals of the minister, vehemently insisted on the incalculable 
advantages that civilization would derive from aérial navigation, 
more frequent communication between different nations, freedom 
of trade, progressive abolition of war. M. Léon Faucher suddenly 
interrupted him, in a rage, by exclaiming, “ We will have none of 
your balloons, your railroads already give us too much trouble.” 
This phrase, summing up, in its stupid brutishness, the whole 
administrative system of France, which in reality has long been 
no better than government by the police, put an end to the dis- 
cussion, and destroyed all the hopes of Pétin; he left Francey 
and went to America, where we know not what became of him. 
The other anecdote was contemporaneous with the one we 
have just related, and we beg our readers to remark that this 
also occurred under the Republic. The anniversary of the birth 
of Pierre Corneille (the 6th of June) was to be celebrated at the 
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French Theatre, and M. Théophile Gautier, one of the most 
eminent poets now living in France, was requested to compose 
apiece of verses for the occasion. He chose for his subject, 
Corneille obliged to leave off writing to repair his own shoe, and 
blamed Louis XIV. for having left 


“ Corneille sans souliers, Moliére sans tombeau ;” 


and wound up by saying, 


“Dans la postérité, perspective inconnue, 
Le poéte grandit, et le roi diminue.” 


The Minister of the Interior, represented by M. de Guizard, 
director-general of the section of fine arts, opposed the public 
reading of the Ode, alleging that to blame any monarch was an 
attack on the principle of authority, and that without authority 
no government would be possible. 

From these two anecdotes, relating, the one to the domain of 
physics, the other to that of ideas, our readers may conclude for 
themselves what the government of France is likely to be under 
the Empire, by what it was under the Republic. To wall up the 
citizens between laws so minutely provident that they become 
oppressive, and to inclose their minds in the doubtful limits of 
a semi-ignorance,—such is the policy. of all unenlightened or 
despotic Governments ; that of the Emperor has deviated less 
from it than any other. 

_ What results from this state of things? In a material point 
of view, the interference of government’ in everything* having 
radically suppressed all individual initiative, progress is slowly 
effected ; and other nations have already realized great ameliora- 
tions while France is still in doubt whether she shall venture to 
apply them ; and, moreover, as she always recoils from definitive 
measures, her action is empirical, liable to daily modifications, 
without a fixed aim, and devoid of the character of strength and 
stability which should belong to every act of government. This 
absorbing attention to material objects leads to ridiculous 
absurdities: has not Macadam been substituted for stone pave- 
ments in the streets of Paris in order to make revolutions for 
ever impossible ? 

In a moral point of view, a disastrous confusion is thus pro- 





* The contrast between England and France in this respect is so great, that 
an Englishman can scarcely believe to what degree individual liberty is there 
restrained. A steam-engine cannot be erected without a preliminary authoriza- 
tion ; a furnace must be built according to fixed rules, and only under certain 
conditions ; the construction of a parish road requires the consent of various 
councils, and finally that of the Minister of the Interior. Legally, no man can 
travel from one department to another without a regular passport, the want of 
which subjects him to arrest. Very lately this was complained of in the Senate. 
We might multiply examples indefinitely, but these may suffice for our purpose. 
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duced in all ideas of right and wrong, to which the French owe 
that want of logic, which is one of their essential, or, we may say, 
primordial characteristics. Itis natural for us to believe that 
political and social opinions are but the logical consequence 
of religious or philosophical principles ; and, in truth, for any 
upright and reflective mind, there exists an intimate and deep- 
seated connexion between these principles, since they all derive 
from one source, which is our reason. Thus we might conclude 
that the Catholic would be a Legitimist ; the Gallican an Or- 
leanist; the Protestant a Republican ; the Pantheist a Socialist ; 
the Atheist an Anarchist. This is by no means the case: in 
France it is far otherwise. Principles have been thrown aside, 
like a-bundle of useless old rags, to make way for interests which 
often become entangled, and thus create a discordance in which it 
is impossible even to recognise them. Thus some Protestants 
are’ Legitimists, some Orleanists are Ultramontane; there are 
Atheists with Republican leanings, and Pantheists who rally 
round the principle of authority as represented by the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. Each goes where the wind directs, and 
plunges into a chaos of political, social, and religious creeds, be- 
tween which there is no possible harmony, but which seem to 
correspond to ill-understood interests. It is thus that the Orleanist 
bourgeoisie which, in 1830, set the example of a manifest usur- 
pation, has, in obedience to its interest in opposition, embraced 
Ultramontane sentiments on the Roman question ; whereas, in all 
wholesome logic, Ultramontanism should be the religious opinion 
of the Legitimists only. This has caused it to be said and 
believed, that France was Catholic by conviction. A few words 
of explanation are here requisite. 

France is Catholic, it is true, but superficially so. Catholic on 
the condition of laughing at Catholicism and turning the priests 
into ridicule. In fact, Voltaire is her apostle ; but indifference 
and indolence make her remain Catholic. Each man adheres to 
the sect in which he was born, without endeavouring to under- 
stand it, without observing its ritual, or caring in any degree 
about it; but if the lowest costermonger were asked to change 
his religion, he would answer, indignantly, “I will die in the faith 
of my fathers.” She is also Catholic from tradition, “snobbishness,” 
a false spirit of elegance, and a silly love of imitation. People of 
Jashion are Catholics—“ let us be Catholics, and we shall be people 
offashion ;” such isthe reasoning by which every one deceives himself 
instinctively, and without being conscious of it. To go to mass, to 
hear a sermon, to give at collections, are all signs of good breeding, 
so, in order to appear well-bred, people go to mass, and listen to 
sermons. Each says—“I am not deceived by these mummeries, 
but the populace must have a religion ;” that is the grand argument 
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of all, and each man applies it to his neighbour, from the noble 
living on his own estates to the beggar who subsists upon alms. 
This shell of Catholicism, which covers France without penetrating 
below the surface, has nothing serious about it; it is only an 
appearance ; but the phantasmagoria has lasted so long that it has 
fashioned the very soul of the nation, so that it is unable to exist 
without a strong inquisitorial authority which attends to its wants, 
oppresses under pretence of directing it, and is always substituting 
its own action for that of individualism, without which it is never- 
theless difficult to do anything great, or to attain any solid results. 

Amid this chaos of contending interests, are, then, all the great 
vital principles, which are at once the strength, the glory, and the 
hope of humanity, effaced from the heart of the French nation? 
Assuredly, no; but they are treasured up and buried, as it were, 
in a few proud hearts that preserve them pure, and undefiled by 
extraneous contact, as the Vestals guarded the sacred fire in 
ancient Rome. Ifa revolution, which is not to be desired, were to 
overturn the present Empire, these men would undoubtedly appear 
on the scene, but surrounded and stifled by the mass of those 
who struggle only for interests, they would not long delay a 
return to their silent retreat. When principles bear to interests 
the proportion of one to a hundred, we must resign ourselves to 
see the latter triumph over the former. Unless incidents occur 
which cannot be foreseen, but which may, however, arise in this 
singular country, which has often already shown that it 
contains the seed of what seemed impossible, it is probable that 
France will pursue her career through future history, tossed from 
one interest to another, without attaining any logical or rational 
settlement. We cannot too often repeat that logic is what the 
French are peculiarly wanting in. No one in France has a particle 
of it—the Government just as little as private individuals. What 
is now happening is significant. The Imperial Government, which 
in truth can rely on the lower classes only, proposes to reimpose 
the duty on salt, the most unpopular of all the taxes that have 
ever ground down the nation: ab wno disce omnes. 

It still remains for us to examine two questions, and we will 
do so rapidly, otherwise this article, conscientious as it is, might 
resemble a bill of attainder. ‘The first question is this: Could 
Napoleon III. have founded in France a durable Empire to which 
his heirs might have regularly succeeded ? The second is : What 
class of French society should be held responsible for the state of 
moral dislocation under which France has so long laboured ? 

We unhesitatingly answer the first of these questions in the 
affirmative. We will endeavour to explain ourselves, without 
entering into too long details; but to do so we must place our- 
selves in a purely French point of view, and not take any account 
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of the aspirations and the policy of England. To make our 
meaning clear, however, we must begin by a definition, in order 
that our readers may not find any obscure point in our reasoning. 

We here term Revolution the sum of the principles laid down 
in France by the different Constitutions which, since 1789, have 
been founded on other bases than right divine, the right of per- 
petual entail, of conquests, or of treaties, and the consequences 
which logic deduces from those principles. 

By the term Feudal Age we designate the entire system based on 
right divine, the right of perpetual entail, the right of conquest, 
and the rights of treaties, for which the Revolution has substituted 
an appeal to the sovereignty of the nation, the right of change, and 
that of annexation with the consent of the parties concerned, a 
new code upon which Italy and France have just acted without 
danger, or even any serious opposition. In other words, Revolu- 
tion signifies the spirit of modern times; the Feudal Age, the 
spirit of the past. 

If, incarnating the Revolution in himself, in his family, and his 
dynasty, Napoleon IIT. had explained to the French people, in a 
manifesto, or a kind of programme of government, that he was 
the living representative of modern ideas, and, in fact, democracy 
enthroned ; had he shown that many years, more than a century 
perhaps, are needed for the peaceful evolution of the consequences, 
whose premises were laid down in 1789 ; that it was indispensable 
to confide the development of these great principles to a single 
family whom education, tradition, and interest had bound up with 
its mission, and which would concentrate the efforts of all on a 
single object, the physical, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of the nation: if, breaking at once courageously with the traditions 
of right,divine, and of kings by the grace of God, traditions which 
the spirit of progress has stripped of their sanctity, he had elected 
to derive his power from the people only, by whom alone it was 
conferred on him, he would have had every chance of enlighten- 
ing France as to her real interests, of rallying round him the 
sympathies which are now felt for the exiled princes, and of thus 
founding for ever the organization of modern times. Finally, he 
would have established an empire and a dynasty which no revo- 
lution could threaten, if, taking his stand on Revolution in the 
abstract, he had destroyed, both within and without France, the 
political and social edifices built up by the Middle Ages. 

Abroad, the Feudal Age is represented, philosophically, by the 
spiritual and temporal Papacy at Rome ; morally, by the presence 
of the Turk in Europe; politically, by the constitution of the 
Austrian Empire. The Pope personifies divine right, and the im- 
pious dogma of authority asserting its own infallibility; a bar- 
barous dogma, which by suppressing all liberty of thought, 
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reduces man to a brute. The Turk at Constantinople personifies 
the right of conquest, and political, social, and philosophical 
stagnation, a stagnation inherent, necessarily deduced from the 
Koran, since that book is the most complete revelation which 
God has given, or ever will give, to man, and Mahomet is the 
last of the prophets. The empire of Austria personifies the right 
of treaties, since it amalgamates different nationalities, opposite 
interests, and hostile races to augment the power of a single House. 
These three States, founded on the antiquated rights of the Feudal 
Age, are a permanent menace to the Revolution, and to modern 
ideas; the Emperor ought to break them up if he were logical 
and consistent with his real principles. We must again 
repeat that we here speak entirely of French interests, for we 
are well aware that England believes the existence in Europe 
of a strong and united Austria to be necessary as a counterpoise 
to France, just as in France certain shortsighted politicians 
speculate on a system of equilibrium in which Austria is to play 
the same: part of a counterpoise to England. Those who reason 
thus do not see that the old usages of diplomacy are out of date, 
and that the maintaining them at an epoch when they are virtually 
obsolete, is to prepare the social war which threatens, one day or 
another, to plunge Europe, and perbaps the whole world, in blood. 

France could easily destroy the Papacy, which would crumble 
down under the sole weight of its own rottenness if it were no 
_ longer sustained by French bayonets. The Turk may be expelled 
from Europe by simply supporting the just and legitimate aspi- 
rations of the Bosniacs, the Serbs, the Greeks, and the Montene- 
grins, who would form a vast and fertile confederation, of which 
Constantinople, constituted as a free city, would be the capital. 

The empire of Austria, breaking up in all directions, and the 
different component parts of which would separate of themselves 
were they not held together by a violence and a compressive force 
which are a disgrace to mankind, would, were its German provinces 
united to Germany proper, leave its other territories to constitute 
a confederation of the Danube, inhabited by Magyars, Roumans, 
Croats, and Czechs—races that would dwell amicably side by 
side, each seeking to work out and attain its normal degree of 
development, so soon as a three-sided policy should cease to 
oppose them to one another, in order to fortify itself by their 
skilfully fomented and fostered hostility. 

In such a confederation, allied to the confederation of the 
Christian populations that still endure the yoke of the Ottoman 
pashas on our continent, Europe would have an admirable basis, 
solidly seated on the Adriatic, the Archipelago, and the Euxine, 
with the Carpathians for a bulwark. Russia would find such a 
barrier impassable, and thus be obliged to seek her development 
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in Asia, which she might conquer, by drawing her within the 
vortex of her civilization. ‘Thus the great fatal road which goes 
from east to west, a road on which otherwise she would meet her 
opponent, the Teutonic element, and which would lead her to the 
ocean, after she had destroyed the Germans and absorbed the 
Franco-Gauls, might be closed against her, 

Had Napoleon III. sought to execute this plan, the success of 
which would be by no means impossible, he would have effaced 
every vestige of the Feudal Age abroad, and would have found sup- 
port in all those who, in Europe, are more or less partisans of the 
Revolution. 

At home, the Feudal Age is represented by the preponderance of 
the clergy, which, thanks to the exceptional laws that govern it 
in virtue of the Concordat, forms a state in the State; by the 
ignorance and the misery of the people ; and by the excessive penal 
code borrowed by the Middle Ages from Judaism, which in reality 
a few superficial transformations have changed into Catholicism. 

The priests should have been assimilated to other public func- 
tionaries, and been paid and treated as such ; above all, their vows 
should have been made a real obligation, and strict conformity to 
them exacted under pain of heavy penalties; any priest convicted 
of having broken his vows of chastity and poverty might have 
been treated as a soldier who offends against the laws of military 
honour. 

The ignorance of the people, fostered by the priests, can, we 
believe, be only effectually combated by a law rendering edu- 
cation compulsory.* Misery might be very greatly palliated 
by the abolition of the law of entail, which is an invention 
peculiar to feudalism; it is a species of right divine, and does 
not harmonize with the Revolution, and still less with universal 
suffrage. It perpetuates social inequality, which is the enemy 
of the Revolution ; it is a permanent cause of degeneracy; it 
keeps up hatred between fellow-citizens, and owing to the axiom, 
is pater est quem nuptie demonstrant, itis a profound immorality, 
dishonouring to the code. The abolition of entails in collateral 
branches, letting it only subsist in the direct line, imposing on it 





* As a general rule, we hold State education to be baneful; but on the 
principle that great evils need strong remedies, the present condition of France 
may temporarily justify the prescription of our contributor. The want of all 
individual initiative in the French people, the extreme ignorance of the pea- 
santry, the violent opposition which the priests would be certain to make to 
secular instruction, the absence in the country districts of resident gentry, who 
might support a local and voluntary system, are so many reasons for believing 
that, unless the Government made education obligatory, the people would not 
take advantage even of the very best opportunities of learning Dough placed 
Within their reach.—ditor. 
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a duty equal to what in France is called the free quota (quotité 
disponible), that is one fourth of the fortune of the deceased, 
would be a revolutionary act, affording the greatest satisfaction 
to the spirit of modern times.* This measure would also allow 
of a considerable decrease of taxation. Even now we may fore- 
see that in a given time the political divisions that separate France 
will be effaced, and all else give way before the social question. 
War will burst out between the indigent classes and those who have 
property. The immense number of non-proprietors will recognise 
their own power, and act in consequence. This moment might, 
however, still be delayed, and even definitively averted, by the 
abrogation of entails, which might be effected gradually, but ought 
one day to become radical. 

Had he acted thus, the Emperor Napoleon III., by espousing 
the Revolution, and incarnating it in himself, would have proved 
to the nation that he was working for its development, its gran- 
deur, and its stability, instead of exhibiting the spectacle of a man 
placed on the throne by a stroke of fortune, and seeking to 
maintain bimself there at any price, by alternately appealing to 
the most opposite principles. He might thus have consolidated 
his throne, founded his dynasty, and caused his strange origin to 
be forgotten. . But nothing of this sort has been done ; no real 
foundation has been built up, and the actual system has less 
chance of duration now than the day after the second of December. 
_ To sum up, he has acted abroad according to the daily re- 

quirements of his policy of personal preservation, and not on a 
harmonious plan, the parts of which, following each other in due 
sequence, and deriving from the same principle, would have at- 
tested wide political views, conceived in that spirit of revolu- 
tionary expansiveness, which is the very breath of France. At 
home, proceeding from one half measure to another, coquetting 
here with the re-actionists, there with the liberals, living on the 
sloth of the nation, dreading all that threatens to disturb the 
tranquillity in which France is enthralled, he has done nothing to 
prove that he actively accepted his duties as the heir of the Revo- 
lution, and has not taken one of those radical measures calcu- 
lated to ensure the due progress of the people. Abroad, as at 
home, he has lived from day to day, with no other interest than 
to maintain himself, thus unconsciously preparing a fall from 
which he will not be able to recover. 

When he shall be driven to bay between the hostile bour- 





* Our readers must bear in mind that this recommendation refers to France, 
where the law obliges three quarters of the fortune of every man to be divided 
in equal shares among his nearest of kin, his children if he has any, otherwise 
his more distant relations. The fourth part ouly is at his own disposal. 
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geoisie and the people, still indifferent, despite the great suffer- 
ings they have endured for the last two years, and no longer 
know how to meet the financial crises brought on by his own 
prodigality and the empirical remedies applied by his ministers, 
perhaps he will attempt to strike a great blow, to regain his po- 
pularity by an appeal to the unquenched military spirit of 
France, to rekindle ancient hatreds which are another remnant of 
the Middle Ages, and make war upon England. France will 
perhaps commit the folly of following him in this path, culpable 
as it is in every respect, for the two nations are made to live as 
sisters, on either side of the strait that separates them. They two 
are the source of all human progress; in a phibosophical point 
of view, the one represents liberty and the other equality ; they 
are the sea and the land; industry and art; their union, in one 
word, is the pledge for the development of humanity, and any im- 
pious fraternal war which broke out between them would be the 
immediate recoil of all the great conquests of philosophy, in- 
dustry, and science.- God avert such a misfortune from both 
nations ! 

The Emperor has done nothing to raise the moral condition of 
the French people ; their degeneracy is a fact which now strikes 
even the least clear-sighted. To whom is it owing? On whom 
shall we lay the responsibility ? Without hesitation we reply, on 
the bourgeoisie. 

If France be destined to perish by revolution or by despotism, 
it is the bourgeoisie that she must accuse. Placed between an 
aristocracy whose vices it has adopted, and a people out of which 
its members rise by growing rich, into whose ranks ruin drives 
them back, and whose jealousy of everything superior it has re- 
tained, this intermediate class, composed of enriched shopkeepers, 
of lawyers, doctors, envious artists, ignorant and vain authors, 
infatuated judges,* and public functionaries ready to take all 
oaths, and ripe for every treason,—this class, we say, which 
during the long years comprising the Restoration, the dynasty of 
July, and the second Republic, had the fate of France in its 
hands, has betrayed its duties in the most flagrant manner. With 
the brutal ingenuousness of egotism, it imagined that the great 
French Revolution of the end of the last century despoiled the 
nobility of its privileges only in order to invest the bourgeoisie 
with them. Far from considering itself as the depository of the 





_* Our readers must here remember the different organization of the judiciat 
hierarchy in England and in France. There we find a mass of tribunals, 
counting thousands of judges, bred to the magistracy as a career, but whose 
salaries scareely suffice to keep body and soul together, and who in general 
cation, and social position, do not rise above the average of the middle 
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improvements already accomplished and still awaited, and gra- 
dually dispensing them to the whole nation, it made itself the 
exclusive proprietor, and by dint of tricks, inertia, and dilatori- 
ness, appropriated for its own use what ought to have been the 
inheritance of all. In 1815, in 1830, in 1848, its starting point 
was liberty, but imbued with the ideas erroneously called conser- 
vative, of which we have just spoken, it each time ended in 
establishing a kind of meddlesome despotism, all the more odious 
for being hidden under a mask of legality. Newspapers were not 
suppressed, but they were destroyed by ruinous fines; professors 
were not dismissed, but were reduced to silence: at each assault 
on the spirit of progress, it said “such is the law,” but forgot 
to add, that it had itself just made that law. This crooked and 
perfidious conduct was severely judged abroad; and while in 
France the bourgeoisie congratulated itself on having consolidated 
its power, and planted society firmly on its basis (this was the 
consecrated phrase), the statesmen of neighbouring nations fore- 
saw and prophesied the abyss into which it was about to plunge. 
In the very interesting diary of Karl Augustus Varnhagen von 
Ense we find this passage :—“In France, the attempt on the life 
of Louis Philippe (that of Fieschi, in July, 1885) is turned to 
account in a manner without example: instead of proceeding 
legally and with leniency, an attempt is made to obtain increased 
power by violating or setting aside the law—a method which leads 
_ governments to a catastrophe.” 

In another place he writes as follows :—“ 29th December, 1841. 
The official Gazette publishes the decision of the Court of Peers 
at Paris. The condemnation of Dupoty is an iniquitous act, 
and it is not an error, but a voluntary injustice. I was indignant. 
And what will be the consequences? Such faults avenge them- 
selves, especially in France; these wretches do not see that they 
bring Government into contempt by showing themselves vile. 
The hatred of their enemies could not work them so much harm. 
Those scamps of peers! That rascal, Guizot! If after this I 
were to see them carried off by the devil, I should not pity them. 
This affair tormented me till late at night.” 

In truth, every opportunity of taking a step backwards was 
eagerly embraced. ‘he very faults that had led to the fall 
of the Restoration were exactly repeated; the same men who, 
under the government of the Bourbons, had complained of the 
trammels imposed on the liberty of the press, passed the laws of 
September under the dynasty of Orleans. Under Charles X., 
M. Victor Cousin was forbidden to continue his lectures on 
philosophy ; under Louis Philippe, M. Victor Cousin, Minister 
of Public Instruction, would not allow MM. Michelet and 
Quinet to pursue their course on history—it was the same ip 
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everything. It was naively believed that the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe, in other words the supremacy of the bourgeoisie, could 
be consolidated by such means; so much so, that. two months 
before his fall Louis Philippe, in his correspondence with the 
sovereigns of the North of Europe, represented himself as an 
absolute king, while he sent. word to the English ministers 
that he was more constitutional than ever. He was upset by 
the bourgeoisie notwithstanding; but by its lower section, to 
which the richer part refused a share in its privileges, and even 
that simple right of suffrage, which at that moment of the his- 
tory of France had become the aspiration of the revolutionary 
spirit; this bourgeoisie, which we will call secondary to establish 
the distinction between it and the other, took its place in the 
government and the assemblies. It might have been supposed that, 
warned by preceding examples, it would have pursued a new and 
more liberal line of conduct. No such thing. It, too, tried to 
appropriate power. Instead of an expansive policy, it followed a 
repressive one ; instead of guaranteeing the liberty of the press, 

fresh obstacles were created ; instead of utilizing the right of asso- 

ciation, it was suppressed ; instead of directing and enlightening 
universal suffrage, it was restricted by the absurd law of the 31st 
May, which, as we have already said, was the determinative cause 
of the Empire. It is well known how all this ended : how so many 
faults brought on their own expiation, how such obstinate egotism 
was punished. No one has forgotten the 2nd of December; and 
yet if some impossible caprice of fortune were to restore the direc- 
tion of French affairs to the bourgeoisie, this class would again, as 
before, assert itself to be society, monopolize every improvement. 
for its own benefit, and strive to go backwards with the despera- 

tion of terror. The bourgeoisie is obtuse; rich, and eager to 

keep its wealth, it does not see that the surest way of preserving 

its possessions would perhaps be to share with those who also 

have claims on them. 

At the epochs of which we are speaking, periods of anxiety, but, 
above all, of alarm, the bourgeoisie, in order to justify its repres- 
sive measures, alleged the pretended necessity of defending institu- 
tions which were not in danger. The cry was “Order, Family, Pro- 
perty”—lies, and words void of the sense attributed to them, and 
which really meant the preponderance of the bowrgeoisie atany price. 
This argument is by no means a new one in the history of France. 
When ordering the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. 
and his mother also said that it was to save society and religion. 
The same argument.was again adduced against the despicable 
citizens who had so abused it, and the 2nd of December accom- 
plished its bloody task to the ery of “ society in danger.” 

The supremacy of the bourgeoisie has now been replaced by a 
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popular supremacy represented by a single man, the Emperor 
Napoleon III. He personifies, but curbs it. Were this man 
suddenly to fail, carried off by death, or an unexpected political 
reverse, it is probable that the preponderance of the people would 
not cease, but he who concentrates and encloses it in a circle of 
iron being no longer at the helm, the brutishness of the popular 
covetousness would break out, and spread like a torrent sub- 
merging all the institutions which torm the basis of French 
society. The terrible phrase of Proudhon would then be re- 
membered. ‘ Revolutions are no longer to be made at the 
Hotel de Ville, but at the Bank of France.” The people would 
become the executioner of the selfish bourgeoisie, risen above 
them, the better to oppress them. Property which, rightly or 
wrongly, is regarded as the source of all suffering, would be the 
first object of attack, the great ledger of the public debt would 
be thrown into the flames, the floating debt wiped out with 
a word, and the railroads declared the property of the State. 
There would be a cataclysm, a kind of deluge, from which the 
new world would not be evolved without great difficulty. Would 
there be an invasion of the barbarians? Perhaps, or rather an 
opportunity for the rise of a new Caesar. ‘he military spirit of 
France, her tendency to entrust to a despot the guidance of the 


democratic aspirations which are in her, the traditions of autho- 
rity transmitted by custom and history, her ignorance of political 
life, and her aversion for its duties, altogether make it possible 
that France, like the Roman Empire, with which she has 80 
many points of resemblance, is destined to perish by military 
despotism ever-recurring after incessant revolutions. 
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1. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
2. Contemporary Biography. 
8. The Times Newspaper. 


T is doubtful whether any man in his senses can be sincerely 
indifferent to the advantages of high birth and exalted social 
position. All the philosophy which affects to deny those advan- 
tages, or even to depreciate them, so far as the world is con- 
cerned, is generally insincere and always unreal. What Sydney 
Smith said of beauty in women applies with equal force to rank 
and birth in men. It is worse than useless to teach people that 
these endowments have no value. Every one must see, whether 
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he admit it or no, that they have a high and a commanding value. 
We can all exist, be happy, be prosperous, be possibly in our 
spheres triumphant without them. So, too, many a man with 
weakly frame and feeble health contrives to make his life longer, 
more full, and more really active than that of some neighbour who 
had the limbs of a Hercules and the digestion of an ostrich. 
But it would be very idle indeed of our valetudinarian to attempt 
persuading the world to think strength valueless, and to despise 
that gift of health which the dullard may possess, and the sage 
cannot command. ‘Thus, too, of birth and social station. These 
endowments of fortune do not ensure success in life any more 
than powerful limbs and vigorous lungs secure longevity. But 
they give their possessor a qualification for success which it would 
only be folly to undervalue, and which few men really in their hearts 
are inclined to depreciate. Wilkes was accustomed to boast that 
his ugliness only left him, in the art of pleasing, half an hour be- 
hind the handsomest man in England. But this half hour’s start 
was exactly that which nine-tenths of human beings never would 
have been able to compete against. Almost all the qualities which 
tend to ensure success in anything were required to induce a man 
to attempt overtaking a rival who had had that first half hour's 
start. Now, in our days, high birth gives a man just that open- 
ing start in life. Butin our days, when social equality is more 
nearly approached than our ancestors of a century back would 
have believed possible, it gives him no more. It secures a trial 
and a chance for its possessor ; but it has not the power to free 
him from the necessity of toil and struggle if he would attain any 
success. It can do for a young politician something like that 
which patronage may do for a young author. With an influential 
patron the latter may easily tind the means of coming before the 
public; but this start once secured, no patronage can help him 
any farther ; no wealthy Mecenas can make the public admire or 
the booksellers purchase. Thus the young politician who happens 
to be the scion of a great house obtains, as a matter of course, 
and without the slightest difficulty, the seat in Parliament which 
many an able and earnest man toils half a lifetime unsuccessfully 
to reach ; but once started in political life, once passed across the 
bar of the House of Commons, our well-born adventurer is in 
no better position than any of his compeers. If he prove a bore 
and a dullard, the fact that his father is a duke will not secure 
him the attention of a single member, or save his long-prepared 
“motion” from the catastrophe of a count-out. If he says any- 
thing ridiculous, the House will laugh as loudly as though our 
young scion of aristocracy were the son of a bricklayer. If he be 
unfit for political life, the House will very soon, and perhaps not 
very politely, endeavour to impress him with a wholesome sense 
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of his incapacity. He will see the House crowded to its utmost 
‘limit when a carpet-maker rises to speak, because the carpet- 
maker happens to be eloquent and able. He will hear the Prime 
Minister passing an eulogium upon the parliamentary talents and 
services of a man who was once a commercial traveller; and will 
see half the House of Peers pour into the privileged seats under 
the Commons’ gallery to listen to a financial exposition from 
the grandson of a provincial tradesman. Nor can our disap- 
pointed aristocrat enjoy the consolation of declaring that the 
representative chamber has been Americanized, and that only 
parvenus and democrats are acceptable there ; for he finds the 
Government led by aristocrats ; the Opposition partially ruled by 
aristocrats ; and perhaps observes that some college friends of his 
own, born in the purple like himself, are among the most rising poli- 
ticians, the most accomplished debaters of the House. In fact, he 
discovers that if there be any one place in the whole world where 
fame or even general favour can only be won by personal merits 
of some kind, that place is the British House of Commons. 
The men of rank and birth who succeed there, gain their success 
exactly as the bourgeois, the manufacturer, the young barrister, 
must do—by personal aptitude, by study, by the mastery of diffi- 
cult subjects, by perseverance, and by energy. ‘The son and heir 
to a dukedom may be a great man in polite society, in his county 
town, on the turf, or behind the scenes of a theatre; but on the 
floor of the House of Commons, if he have no personal ability, 
information, or character to recommend him, he is nobody ; his 
goings and comings, his opinions and utterances, his future and 
his past excite no more interest than if he had sprung froma 
race of tallow-chandlers. If he be a man of no political am- 
bition, he is content to attend the House as a mere club, 
and to be politically a nonentity ; if he have any spirit and any 
earnestness he soon sets himself to seek, at least a moderate suc- 
cess, by patient study and persevering practice, and he scarcely 
ever fails to accomplish his object in the end. Therefore the 
House of Commons is an’ incomparable training-school for our 
young nobility. They learn lessons there which cannot be ac- 
quired elsewhere, and which once learned must affect the whole 
character and subsequent career. The qualities in which our 
English aristocracy at present excel, and are universally acknow- 
ledged to excel the aristocracy of any other country, are mainly 
those which owe their development to the practical training ac- 
quired in our House of Commons. 

Of all the scions of noble houses at present prominently known 
in the House of Commons, the ablest, the most distinguished, the 
most laborious, and by hereditary association the most interesting 
— if we may adopt such a phrase— is Lord Stanley. When Lord 
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Stanley came before a political assembly for the first time, he 
may fairly be said to have had the whole country for his audience. 
His father had enjoyed for years the reputation of being the 
most brilliant debater in the House of Commons, and is now, 
without comparison, the foremost orator in the House of Lords. 
The history of the family of Stanley is an inseparable part of 
the history of England. Yet the début of Lord Stanley in 
the House of Commons was made under somewhat doubtful 
auspices. The hereditary associations, which in one point of 
view seemed eminently favourable, regarded in another light ap- 
peared peculiarly disadvantageous. It would be impossible for 
the son of the Earl of Derby not to find in the House of Com- 
mons an audience peculiarly disposed to wish him success, and 
anxious even to secure it for him. The failure of such an aspirant 
would have been a source of keen disappointment to every one of 
the members of our Representative Chamber. Members of the 
House of Commons have an esprit de corps which transcends all 
party feeling or partisan rivalry. All had felt a pride in the 
eloquence of the then Lord Stanley, as all now are proud of the 
intellectual vigour and genial buoyancy of Lord Palmerston. All 
therefore looked to the young Edward Stanley as to one in whom 
each felt a personal interest. But if this fact secured for the 
youthful politician a favourable hearing, did it not on the other 
hand subject him to the test of a most trying contzast ? Would 
not the eloquence and brilliancy of the father always be remem- 
bered to the disparagement of the son? It would be unreasonable 
indeed to expect such a capacity for debate in the latter as that 
which the former had displayed. With Lord Derby, as Macaulay 
most correctly expressed it, the science of parliamentary debate 
resembled an instinct. It would be unfair to look for the same 
extraordinary quality in his son; but nothing was more likely 
than that the House of Commons would, nevertheless, have felt 
disappointed at not finding it. Had Lord Stanley, during his 
parliamentary career, attempted to rival or to imitate his father’s 
eloquence, he must so far have failed. Had his political course 
been in any way a reproduction of his father’s, his very highest 
qualities might have passed unobserved, while his deficiencies 
would have been thrown into the broadest relief. But Lord 
Stanley avoided the danger of comparison and contrast by the 
independent path which he chose for himself; by exhibiting a 
kind of intellect quite unlike that of his father, by aiming at the 
development of qualities entirely different from those which had 
made the elder Stanley famous. Thus, if after the first speech or two 
delivered by Edward Stanley, the House of Commons felt disap- 
pointed that the son was not as the father, the feeling passed 
away with the moment, and all men came to understand that the 
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new aspirant claimed to be judged by an entirely different standard, 
and was seeking reputation im an entirely different path. Lord 
Derby is an orator and a politician: Lord Stanley is a thinker, 
and is destined, we trust, to be a statesman. We say destined, 
because although many years have passed away since the political 
début of Edward Stanley, his place in our social history, his path 
in active life, seem scarcely yet defined. He has done much 
work of many kinds, all useful, some very valuable, but the 
precise kind of work which he is best fitted to do he seems 
hardly yet to have definitively chosen. A man may be at once a 
very useful social reformer, a sound politician, an accomplished 
writer, a correct thinker ; but if he desires really to leave a lasting 
mark upon his age—if he desires, what is far better still, to give 
the age the utmost benefit of his talents and acquirements, he 
will have to choose one special sphere of labour, to make that his 
chief and paramount duty, and to work in other fields only in the 
intervals of his regular toil. As we believe Lord Stanley capable 
of doing very much more than he has yet done, and of serving 
his country in some conspicuous and permanent manner, we 
are anxious to see his career for the future more distinctly opened, 
and its path defined by some well-chosen limitations. Of the 
varied and valuable work he has already accomplished within the 
compass of the years which have elapsed since his call to man- 
hood’s duties, we purpose to give a brief retrospect. 

_ Lord Stanley was born at Knowsley in 1826. Every one is 
aware that Knowsley is the seat of the house of Derby in Lanca- 
shire. The traveller from London to Liverpool by the North- 
Western line can see, when he arrives within a very few miles 
of the journey’s end, the trees of Knowsley Park fringing the 
landscape to the left. We are apt to think of Lancashire only-as 
a place swarming over with factories, the sky above which is 
darkened with never fading-smoke, the grass and foliage of which 
are stunted, withered, and blackened by incessant showers of 
soot. But it would not be easy to findin any part of the country 
a more beautiful, a more thoroughly English landscape than that 
which stretches around Knowsley. The hall itself, with its 
precious collection of family portraits, making a historical gal- 
lery through which the visitor is led back, as it were, to the 
days before the stricken field of Bosworth, will amply repay any 
traveller for a long divergence from the track of his journey. 
So near to the great modern commercial seaport, where every- 
thing is new, where all is bustle and excitement—the quaint and 
venerable structure, with its rich historical associations, cannot be 
looked upon, were it but for the effect of the contrast, without 
feelings of peculiar interest and even emotion. The old baronial 
days of England seem to have left their memorial and type 
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exactly on the spot where it would most strongly contrast with 
the forms and movements of the new life of commercial progress, 
of absorbing trade, of social equality growing up all around. Mr. 
Disraeli’s memorable contrast of Damascus and Birkenhead may 
be appreciated with more ease by anybody who in the course of 
one day visits for the first time Knowsley Hall and Liverpool. 

But the new principle always triumphs over the old. Every- 
thing in Lancashire is affected to some extent by the energetic 
practical spirit which has called into existence such communities 
as Liverpool and Manchester. Nearly all the eminent men 
Lancashire has ever produced have been in their departments 
practical men. We have no Lancashire poets, or painters, or 
sculptors—none at least who have made any distinctive mark. 
We have schools of Lancashire sarans, Lancashire mechanicians, 
and Lancashire politicians. Although the great manufacturing 
metropolis of the north has ceased to be represented by any of the 
leaders of the sect, we shall always know a certain class of poli- 
ticians as the Manchester school. Lancashire contributes to the 
Houses of Parliament a greater number of eminent politicians than 
any other English county. She contributes, among the rest, 
Lord Derby and Lord Stanley, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Cardwell. These names comprise beyond all question the 
names of the three leading parliamentary orators of the day; 
and every one of the men we have mentioned is a man qualified 
to be a leader in his own political sphere. 

Lord Stanley seems to have been possessed very early with the 
practical spirit of the county in which he was born. Having 
been educated at Rugby (under the late Dr. Arnold) and in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he started almost at once for a place 
in the great game of politics. He contested the borough of 
Lancaster in the early part of the year 1848, and was unsuccessful. 
Lancashire is not at alla place where any one, however influential, 
aristocrat or democrat, can hold a lease of a borough or dispose 
of it as he will. In Lord Derby's early days Preston once rejected 
him very unceremoniously for Henry Hunt; and only a few years 
back Manchester very promptly turned off its two popular and 
eloquent representatives rather than submit to a supposed demo- 
cratic dictatorship. Lord Stanley—the then Hon. Edward Henry 
8. Stanley—made the best use of his leisure, by starting off to 
visit portions of the world which were long ignored in the grand 
tours of young noblemen. He travelled through the United 
States, through our North American colonies, and through the 
West Indian Islands. Among many other things which he learned 
in his journey, he acquired a wholesome distrust of the notions 
which a stranger far away may form, even on what appears the 
best of hearsay eyidence, regarding the general condition, especially 
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regarding the political difficulties, of, another nation. It was in 
the year 1848 that Lord Stanley traversed the United States. 
That was the year of Continental Revolution ; of the Chartists 
on Kennington Common; of Mitchel, Smith O’Brien, and the 
Young Ireland Confederacy. Lord Stanley knew that English- 
men and the English Government were indeed vexed and rendered 
uneasy at the prospect of internal political disturbances, which 
might interfere with business and prices and domestic legislation ; 
but he also knew that no human being in England entertained 
for a moment the slightest notion of a breaking-up of the British 
empire. He found, however, that even very sensible politicians 
in America had formed quite other ideas. In an admirable 
speech delivered by him to his constituents at Lynn at the close 
of last year, Lord Stanley adverted to the experiences of foreign 
criticism he had thus acquired. “I travelled,” he said, “in 
America in the summer of 1848, at the time of those foolish and 
futile disturbances which were taking place in Ireland ; and I was 
a good deal astonished, and not a little amused, to find that there 
were many politicians in the United States, really very well 
informed upon most matters, who attached very serious impor- 
tance to those disturbances, who thought them the beginnings of 
a great movement for Irish independence, and were even inclined 
to doubt whether our Government was not doing a foolish thing 
in not recognising the independence of Ireland at once.” How 
- many weeks is it since an excited orator in the Congress of the 
United States proclaimed thatthe States could take vengeance at 
any time they pleased upon England by calling the Chartists of 
London and the provinces to rise in rebellion? But the moral 
which Lord Stanley draws is quite as forcible, and to us in 
England a great deal more wholesome. “I know,” he went on 
to observe, “what I then thought of those comments; and I 
dare say there are many intelligent persons in North America 
who think much the same of some of the criticisms which reach 
them from our side of the Atlantic.” No people in the world are 
more conspicuous for perpetually offering advice to their neigh- 
bours than our own. Our public, our press, our Parliament, are 
devoted in an extravagant degree to the instruction of the world 
in general how to manage its affairs. The peculiarity becomes 
all the more remarkable on account of the extremely parochial 
nature of the average British mind, and the surprising ignorance 
which even intelligent Englishmen sometimes display regarding the 
local effect or the local appropriateness of the political institutions 
of most other countries. The amount of contradictory advice which 
has lately been bestowed by Englishmen upon the Government 
of the Federal States might have furnished a source of unfailing 
amusement to any good-humoured American. Lord Stanley has 
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always abstained in his parliamentary and public career from 
following the foolish example which so many of our politicians 
have set. He has always displayed, when called upon to criticise 
the affairs of other countries, a degree of temperateness, for- 
bearance, discretion, and liberality surprising in one so young, 
and which seems to us to indicate a high and statesmanlike 
quality not so common as it ought to be, even among the fore- 
most ranks of our statesmen. 

While Lord Stanley was thus occupying himself in studying 
the condition of our colonies, and in listening to the announce- 
ment of the British empire's approaching dissolution, an event took 
place at home which unexpectedly invited him to England and 
opened to him his parliamentary career. In September, 1848, 
occurred the sudden and melancholy death of Lord George 
Bentinck, and Lord Stanley was chosen in his absence to succeed. 
the distinguished Protectionist as the representative of Lynn. 
This was undoubtedly a mark of honour to a young and untried 
politician. Time has since settled very decisively the claims of 
Lord George Bentinck to rank as a statesman ; and the reader 
who at present peruses the elaborate biography produced by Mr. 
Disraeli, can scarcely find even in that enthusiastic production 
itself any explanation of the extraordinary opinion which a great 
part of the British public once entertained of its hero. But to 
appreciate the honour done to Lord Stanley, we must consider 
not what the world thinks now of the well-meaning, sincere, and 
persevering man whom the Protectionists of England chose for 
their champion. We must remember what the constituency of 
King’s Lynn thought in 1848 of the representative whom it had 
so suddenly lost. In choosing Lord Stanley to succeed him, we 
may believe that the electors of Lynn supposed themselves to be 
placing in Parliament the future regenerator of Protection, the 
coming leader of the great Conservative and Country party of 
England. Lord Stanley made no professions then or at any other 
time to justify those expectations. He made no Protectionist 
promises, and pledged himself to no Tory sentiments. It would 
be impossible to point out a living politician whose career has 
been more generally free from any tendency to partisanship than 
that of Lord Stanley. His constituents, however, have grown 
with the times; and if it has long since become perfectly evident 
that. Lord Stanley will not follow in the path of Lord George 
Bentinck, or seek to succeed to the place of Mr. Disraeli, the 
people of Lynn seem to understand the true value of their repre- 
sentative, and to prefer the man of principle to the politician of 
party. 

Lord Stanley did not immediately return to England, and his 
first speech in the House of Commons -was not delivered until 
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the 31st of May, 1850. We have chosen all through to speak 
of the subject of this article by the title he at present 
bears, although when he entered upon parliamentary life he was 
simply the Hon. Edward Stanley, son of Baron Stanley, who had, 
during the lifetime of the late Earl of Derby, been called to the 
House of Lords. Lord Stanley's maiden speech was delivered 
upon a motion made by Sir Edward Buxton, in reference to our 
sugar-producing colonies and the slave-trade. The motion of Sir 
Edward Buxton was for a resolution of the House declaring it 
unjust and impolitic to expose the free-grown sugar of the British 
colonies and possessions abroad to unrestricted competition with 
the sugar of foreign slave-trading countries. The subject was at 
that time a taking one, and the motion was rather attractively 
shaped. It had the effect, although we should think not de- 
signedly, of appealing to the sympathies of a large party on each 
side of the House—always a very valuable quality in the framing 
of an abstract resolution, where votes may be withdrawn from 
their accustomed side more easily than on a division of a more 
definite and practical nature. Every Protectionist, every one who 
had a lingering attachment to or faith in the cause of protection, 
found himself appealed to by the motion. Every one who had 
prominently identified himself with the movement for the aboli- 
tion of negro-slavery, felt his sympathies engaged in a proposi- 
tion to decide a measure of finance upon the principles of phi- 
lanthropy and regard for the slave. Most people remember the 
chance and whimsical combination which took place a session or 
two back, in relation to the Wine-licensing Bill, between the 
public- house keepers and the total abstainers of England, in which, 
as Mr. Gladstone humorously described it, the House of Com- 
mons found itself subjected to a severer trial than that of Hercules, 
having to withstand the combined appeal of Vice and Virtue. 
Now, without any disrespect to those who supported Sir Edward 
Buxton’s motion in 1850, we cannot help thinking that they fell 
together into a combination not altogether unlike that which Mr. 
Gladstone so ludicrously illustrated. Lord Stanley had identified 
himself previously with the claims of the West India colonists, 
and had probably at this time some lingcring sympathy with the 
cause of protection. Earlier in the same month he had published 
his views upon the position and prospects of the sugar-growing 
colonies, in a pamphlet which excited considerable attention. It 
was in the form of a letter, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, who had 
previously been Colonial Secretary, and was entitled ‘ Claims and 
Resources of the West Indian Colonies.” In this letter Lord 
Stanley reviewed the whole of the main arguments upon which 
the champions of the sugar-growing colonies rested their claims, 
and added evidence drawn from his personal observation to sustain 
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them. Decidedly the letter was a very clear and forcible resumé 
of the subject, and was illustrated by an amount of intelligent 
practical observation, the most rare of all qualities in a young 
politician. It was not very easy to say anything new upon such 
a subject, yet Lord Stanley did say something on it which pre- 
ceding advocates had missed ; and he arranged old facts and argu- 
ments in such a manner as to harmonize better with the new but 
irresistible tendencies of the age. When Lord Stanley spoke in 
the House, therefore, upon Sir Edward Buxton’s motion, he was 
looked upon by many leading men as one who had given proof 
beforehand that he thoroughly comprehended the question he was 
about to deal with. The House of Commons promptly detects 
and very much dislikes mere “cram.” It was perfectly evident, 
before Lord Stanley had spoken many minutes, that his speech 
was not “cram.” Any man may get up facts and arguments 
enough to make a dozen speeches upon a subject of which he 
previously had not, perhaps even while he is speaking actually 
has not, the slightest practical or really available knowledge ; but 
the manner in which a speaker groups and displays his arguments, 
the manner in which he fuses a various mass of details into one 
comprehensive and intelligible illustration, proves at once that 
the subject he deals with is really his own. In this respect Lord 
Stanley's maiden speech was a complete success. It was not 
nearly so fine in words as most young patricians’ maiden speeches ; 
it did not shine with any of the grand expositions of principle 
which are the staple of unpractised orators; but it evinced a 
thorough mastery of the subject, and a luminous and compre- 
hensive mode of dealing with it. Some of those who listened 
were perhaps disappointed at the absence of any promise of 
brilliant debating power, but the majority felt the speaker to have 
given earnest of a capacity for something much higher and better 
than mere debate. Only in the closing sentences did Lord 
Stanley approach towards anything which resembled declamation. 


“T have no wish [he said] to argue this as a colonial question. I 
do not dispute the power, 1 do not deny the right, of Parliament to 
ruin our colonies by the course of commercial policy which they are 
pursuing; but one thing we have a right to expect, that for the sake 
of the House, for the sake of the country, for the sake of the honour 
and consistency of the legislature, there be no half measures taken, no 
indirect or underhand mode adopted to accomplish the object which 
you have in view. Do at once—do openly—do avowedly—do in the 
face of the world what you are not ashamed to do at all. Call the 
slave-trade, as it was once called in this House, a humane and profitable 
traffic. Designate slavery, as some politicians in the Southern States 
of the American Union designate it now, ‘a glorious institution 
handed down from our fathers.’ Apologize to Cuba, apologize to Brazil, 
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for the wanton and unmeaning injuries which your squadron has in- 
flicted upon their commerce. Assure them that with their harmless and 
laudable pursuits, with that enterprising traffic which they carry on 
with the African coast, you will never attempt to interfere again. Do 
all this, but do not mock with any professions of sympathy those whom 
your policy tends to ruin; do not affect a philanthropy which every act 
of yours goes to disprove ; do not stand forward at one and the same 
time as the supporters of liberal institutions at home, and abroad as 
the enemies of negro freedom.” 


We quote this passage of declamatory appeal to remind our 
readers, first, that Lord Stanley was at this time very young ; and 
next, that although he has scarcely ever attempted anything ap- 
proaching to what is called “ eloquence,” he was yet by no means 
incapable of acquiring, had he chosen or cared to do so, an 
effective rhetorical style. 

The motion which Lord Stanley supported in this his first par- 
liamentary effort, was negatived, after a lengthened debate, by a 
majority of forty-one. 

Everybody knows how long this sugar question had been a 
subject of parliamentary discord. ‘‘ Strange,” observes Disraeli, 
in a sentence of pompous irony, “that that manufacture which 
charms infancy and soothes old age should so frequently occasion 
political disaster!” Lord Stanley inherited, so to speak, an in- 
terest in the question from his parliamentary predecessor, Lord 
George Bentinck. When the corn question might be considered 
fairly settled, the Protectionist leader fell back upon the abnormal 
position and the pressing claims of the West India colonists. In 
1846 Lord George Bentinck brought forward his motion, declaring 
that the proposed reduction upon slave-grown sugar was “ alike 
unjust and impolitic, as tending to check the advance of pro- 
duction by British free labour, and to give a great additional 
stimulus to the slave-trade.” This motion was defeated by a 
large majority. In 1847 Lord George revived the subject, 
and in 1848 he obtained the committee of which he was chairman, 
and in the investigation of which he undoubtedly displayed an 
unexpected capacity for the conduct of business, and an 
extraordinary amount of energy and perseverance. The report, 
in favour of a ten-shilling differential duty for the colonies, which 
the committee adopted by his own casting vote, Lord George 
Bentinck declared to be “ the knell of free trade!” The amend- 
ment consequently brought forward to the proposals of the 
Government—an amendment proposed, if we remember rightly, 
by Sir J. Pakington—was defeated by a majority of fifteen. 
Lord Stanley, in his first speech, made an effective allusion to the 
smallness of this majority. We need hardly allude to Lord 
George Bentinck’s earnestness in the objects he then pursued, or 
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his intense belief in the ruin impending over the colonies and the 
country. In November, 1847, he thus wrote to a friend— 

“Canada’s time, too, must be near at hand! Her flour-trade super- 
seded by that of New York, and her timber beaten down in price by 
the Baltic, she must be placed in very much the same position with the 
Mauritius and Dominica. I always expected that the sugar-planting 
colonies would fall first, and I place the British Canadas second... . 
A couple of years more of favourable harvest all over the world must 
bring the English corn-growers into the condition of the British 
sugar-planter . . . . And then will come such a state of things as 
every man who loves England may well shudder to think of !”’ 


Happily, neither the Canadas nor England have as yet pre- 
cisely reached this sad condition. We refer to those melancholy 
bodings to remark, that although Lord Stanley took up the sugar 
question after Lord George Bentinck, he had advanced far beyond 
the argumentation by which Lord George sustained his efforts. 
The great object of Lord George Bentinck was to show that the 
sugar-colonial question was identical with the whole question of 
protection ; the most prominent characteristic of Lord Stanley's 
speech and pamphlets upon the same subject, was an able and 
ingenious, although necessarily unsuccessful, attempt to prove 
that the former question had nothing to do with the latter. Lord 
Stanley could not be expected to start in public life without some 
sentimental sympathies and family affinities for the protection 
cause ; but we can nowhere find any evidence that his intellect 
was ever deceived by the fascinating fallacies of that scarcely 
extinguished delusion. 

Lord Stanley did not abandon the cause of the West India 
colonists after the fate of Sir E. Buxton’s motion. In July, 
1851, he published a second letter, addressed in the form of a 
pamphlet to Mr. Gladstone, entitled, “ Further Facts connected 
with the West Indies.” In this letter, Lord Stanley proposed to 
call the attention of the public to the fresh facts adduced, and 
additional experience gained, to strengthen his views since the 
debate of the previous year. Even in this pamphlet he frankly 
acknowledges, at the outset, that “an entire equality of duties 
once established, any departure from or modification of the 
system then finally adopted, will become all but hopeless.” The 
publication of this little work was delayed for some time by the 
event which caused the then Baron Stanley to succeed to the 
earldom of Derby, and the subject of this article to assume his 
present title. 

Lord Stanley again went abroad. He visited the East, and 
endeavoured to obtain, upon Indian soil, a complete and practical 
knowledge of the condition and the administrative necessities of 
our great Indian empire, so soon to be convulsed by an unex- 
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pected crisis, and to be re-organized by a sort of coup d état. 
We can easily imagine that Lord Stanley did not occupy himself 
in India as an archeologist or an antiquarian ; and that his studies 
had little reference to the past, except in so much as the past 
furnished a light and a guide for the present. But the knowledge 
which he acquired was thoroughly practical, and practical in the 
best sense. Speaking some years after in Manchester, upon the 
question of our future cotton supply, and the possibility of 
obtaining it from India, Lord Stanley displayed a knowledge of 
all the various conditions and circumstances affecting the subject 
in India itself, which astonished many men present who would 
have detected the best of ‘ cram” in a moment, and turned from 
it with contempt. The men who come from the Manchester 
“xchange to attend a cotton meeting in the Town Hall, are men 
to whom it would be futile to address an ingenious amateur 
lecture, got up from cyclopedias and blue-books. When they 
listened with interest, with attention, with readily acknowledged 
benefit to a speech upon the great business topic of their exist- 
ence—it follows, without need of explanation, that the speaker 
must have known what he was talking about. 

In February, 1852, a Derby Ministry was formed—the Ministry 
in which Mr. Disraeli made his début as a financier, and which 
the fate of his financial experiment so suddenly brought to a 
close. Lord Stanley was still in India when he was nominated, 
in March, 1852, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He re- 
turned to England for the purpose of entering upon his official 
duties. In the general election which took place in the summer, 
he was again returned as the representative of Lynn. There was 
little opportunity, however, for him to acquire reputation by the 
display of administrative talent during the brief existence of that 
unsuccessful ministry. ‘The cabinet contained, moreover, a great 
number of administrative debutants, upon whose career, in their 
novel positions, men’s eyes were much more eagerly fixed than upon 
the young Under-Secretary. Every one remembers the fall of 
the Ministry, and the brilliant debate which, like a display of 
fireworks, illumined its closing scene. Every one remembers the 
bitter invective of Disraeli, which recalled to the minds of its 
hearers the nights of the famous philippics against Peel; and no 
one can have forgotten the magnificent display of spontaneous 
eloquence with which Gladstone replied to it. Lord Stanley 
went out with his party, and the famous Coalition Government 
came in. 

In the ensuing session, a committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider the subject of Indian administration. 
On the 3rd of June, a late period in the session for the discussion 
of such a subject, Sir Charles Wood brought in a bill, having for 
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its end to reform the system of Indian Government. It is not 
necessary to analyse the contents of this Bill—events subsequently 
occurred which dismissed it very satisfactorily into oblivion. 
Enough to say, that it maintained the form of double government 
with some comparatively slight modification of constitution ; left 
the relations between the directors and the Board of Control 
much as they were before; and proposed to form a new presidency 
for Agra, and for the district of the Indus, and to place the 
province of Bengal under a Lieutenant-Governor. Nobody who 
had really interested himself in India could well feel content 
with such a measure, which seemed to brave all the disadvantages 
of revolution, without any of the benefits of reform. The measure 
was opposed on the very outset by Mr. Bright, in a singularly 
forcible and able speech, the orator describing it as entirely paltry, 
peddling, and unstatesmanlike. When the second reading was 
moved (on June 23rd), Lord Stanley proposed an amendment, 
the object of which was not merely to get rid of a worthless 
measure, but to escape a futile discussion of it. He moved a re- 
solution declaring that further information ought to be obtained 
before the House could attempt to legislate with advantage for 
the permanent government of India. He supported his motion 
in a speech which was full of sound information, and of clear 
statesmanlike perception. He received the support of men who 
were certainly not attracted to his side by any ferveat admiration 
for a Conservative politician. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright alike 
rendered him their aid. To any one who knows how the House 
was in the habit of dealing with Indian questions a few years ago, 
it would be superfluous to describe the result of the debate. Lord 
Stanley was, of course, defeated. The second reading was carried 
by 822 votes against 140. But Lord Stanley obtained, among 
all who listened to the discussion, or read the reports (and we 
fear they were not many), the character of one who had thoroughly 
mastered a most difficult subject, and who could treat it with 
boldness and wisdom together. 

In a speech which he subsequently delivered to his constituents 
of Lynn, Lord Stanley vindicated the course he had taken upon 
the India Bill of Sir Charles Wood. 


“It became my duty,” said his Lordship, “ when that measure came 
to a second reading, to move an amendment, postponing the considera- 
tion of the subject for a period of two years. I, and those with whom. 
and by the advice of whom I acted upon that occasion, did so, not 
because we were hostile to the principle of Indian Reform, but pre- 
cisely the reverse. We thought that if time were allowed for the pub- 
lic to become better informed upon the subject, and for a more general 
interest and attention to be excited in the country, we thought that if 
a limited period, two, three, or even five years, had been allowed for 
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that purpose, and, in the meantime, all permanent legislation had 
been suspended, that means would thus have been afforded of intro- 
ducing many great and beneficial improvements in the government of 
India which were not at that time possible; and that the advantage 
so gained would more than compensate for the delay. We were the 
more entitled to hold that opinion because, at the time the measure 
was brought forward, an inquiry had been ordered to take place before 
a Committee of the House of Commons; that Committee had sat 
during a part of two sessions ; it had investigated only a portion of the 
subject, and upon that partial investigation, the inquiry being still un- 
concluded, Parliament was invited to legislate. The inquiry 
was to be cut short, and the House of Commons was to be asked to 
decide upon the whole of a case of which it had heard only a part. 
Although, certainly, there never was a ministerial measure more suc- 
cessful in a parliamentary sense: although never did opposition, I 
must confess it, undergo more signal defeat, I yet say, that looking 
back upon that measure, I am satisfied that the vote we gave was 
right. The fact was, the House of Commons took little interest in the 
subject; it did not touch the constituencies; it affected no local in- 
terest ; it excited no great amount of public feeling. The matter was 
accordingly left in the hands of a comparatively small section, and 
Government had everything its own way.” 

Nothing could be more correct than Lord Stanley’s explanation 
of the cause of his defeat. It is somewhat humiliating and pain- 
ful now to remember the manner in which the House of Commons, 
previous to the Indian rebellion, used to deal with Indian sub- 
jects. They were regarded as the peculiar property of bores, 
pedants, East India directors, and retired Indian officers, with 
which it would be absurd for anybody else to meddle. A motion 
upon India cleared the House. No constituency being much 
interested in such a subject, few members thought themselves 
bound to apply their minds to so dull and profitless a study. It 
is to the great honour of Lord Stanley, and of such men as 
Cobden and Bright, that they always appreciated the immense 
importance of all questions connected with India, and were willing 
to be regarded as bores rather than remain silent and indifferent 
spectators of the progress cf ill-considered and undebated mea- 
sures. But it may be doubted whether, in the condition of par- 
liamentary feeling for some years before the mutiny, the eloquence 
of a Burke or a Sheridan could have awakened the House into 
any genuine interest in Indian questions. It needed the terrible 
events of 1857 to revive the public attention which India had once 
engrossed. Then the House rushed to the study of the subject ; 
and acquired exactly the kind of information which men get up 
who plunge into a long-neglected question with the determina- 
tion to cram for a special object. A member of the House once 
frankly confessed, that up to the time of the mutiny, he had never 
known on what system British India was governed. 
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For some time after his Indian motion Lord Stanley almost 
disappeared from prominent parliamentary struggles. He was 
not, indeed, qualified to distinguish himself as a partisan out of 
office. Lord Stanley's capacity is for administration—for the 
conduct of affairs—for doing something which has a clear object 
and which can be done by the most unexceptionable means. 
Commonly the ejected administrator becomes an active antagonist. 
But Lord Stanley is far too conscientious and too thoughtful ever 
to make a useful partisan. A man may be thoroughly conscien- 
tious, and yet, if he happen to possess but one idea, or to be 
generally incapable of dispassionate reflection, he may make an 
active and valuable champion of party. Or he may be thoroughly 
intelligent, and yet, if he only happen to be a little unscrupulous, 
he may lead or follow the Opposition through thick and thin. 
But he who is at once very conscientious and very thoughtful 
can never render valuable service to a mere party. What can be 
done with a man who is likely, at the most critical moment, frankly 
to admit that his own side is in the wrong if he believes it to be so ; 
or who may, in some hour of severe struggle, get up and support 
the enemy, because the enemy seems to him to be in the right ? 
If Lord Stanley had had anything of a passion for parliamentary 
debate, we suspect he would have injured his own party by his 
straightforward and high-principled deportment, quite as often 
and as much as he would have served it. Not having such a 
passion, however, and probably believing that when out of office 
he could serve the country elsewhere better than in Parliament, 
Lord Stanley passed through a considerable interval of active 
labour without presenting himself, except on the rarest occasions, 
in a House of Commons debate. 

During this interval the name of Lord Stanley began to acquire 
a wide reputation through England as that of one of the most 
enlightened of social reformers. Every question of deep social 
interest which then was being discussed through Great Britain, 
occupied his earnest attention. Many topics, to the value and 
importance of which the public mind had scarcely then been 
awakened, were eagerly approached and effectively introduced , 
by this earnest reformer. He appeared upon the platforms of 
mechanics’ institutions; of social science associations; of re- 
formatory societies; of cotton-supply organizations; of ragged 
schools; of free library committees ; of societies for the relief of 
knowledge from encumbering taxation. He appeared, not as the 
patron who consents to lend his name to a public effort, and con- 
descends to utter some sentences of elaborate inanity in its sup- 
port; Lord Stanley entered heart and brain into every question 
he advocated. No matter what the subject to which he addressed 
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other supporters, it was often impossible to deny that his speech 
was the most intelligent, the most comprehensive, and the most 
practical. Lord Stanley became involved in co-operation with all 
parties—with all manner of men; and appeared anxious to work 
with all, to derive some instruction and advantage from all, to 
recognise the merits of all. Few men now living, even if we in- 
clude Lord Brougham, can have co-operated and mingled with a 
greater variety of persons and parties than Lord Stanley during 
his unofficial years has done. ‘There are many of our most 
eminent public men who know nothing of life but a section : there 
are men to whom the House of Commonsis England—nay, there 
are able men to whom their own side in that House is England. 
Of any thoughts, feelings, progress, growing prejudice, growing 
enlightenment outside that House, or it may even be outside that 
party, they know nothing. Lord Stanley seems to have made it 
his special labour not to be like one of these. Quicquid agunt 
homines—whatever men do, and whatever men think, that he 
has sought to comprehend and to appreciate. Many people 
may remember the absurd and silly ebullition-of alarm and indig- 
nation which was created in the House during the Reform Debatg 
of 1859, by Lord Stanley's simply quoting the opinion of Mr. 
George J. Holyoake. Lord Stanley appealed to the testimony of 
Mr. Holyoake with reference to the political views of the working 
classes: he appealed to his opinion as to that of one who ad- 
-mittedly, on political subjects, represents the feelings of a large 
body of the operatives of England. It probably never occurred 
to the speaker that any rational being could be so silly as to 
take fright at a quotation, upon a merely political subject, from a 
writer whose religious views were believed to be unorthodox. 
Seeing that he did not quote Mr. Holyoake as a theological 
authority, or even as a political authority, but simply as one 
whose political views, right or wrong, represented the views of a 
great many working men, he could scarcely have expected any 
particular commotion to follow. But the House was terribly 
shocked. Lord Stanley at once received the rebuke of that pro- 
found and grave theologian, Mr. Bernal Osborne ; of that sensitive 
moralist and squeamishly-delicate controversialist, Sir Robert 
Peel. Now, the difference between the whole tone of Lord Stanley's 
intellect and character and that of Mr. Bernal Osborne and Sir 
Robert Peel, or even of men possessing far higher ability than him- 
self or these, is, to a certain extent, adequately illustrated by this 
anecdote. Much as we see in Lord Stanley's character which is 
hopeful and admirable, we discover init nothing more hopeful and 
admirable than the thoroughly catholic and comprehensive quality 
which can learn something from every side, and enter into har- 
monious and intelligent co-operation with whatever is earnest, 
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real, true, in every section or party. Strange as it may seem to 
many, we fully believe that the great defect of most of our states- 
men, with all our insular peculiarities, is ignorance of England. 
Lord Stanley is one of the few politicians living to whom this 
ignorance cannot be ascribed. 

In every great social question affecting the condition of Eng- 
land, Lord Stanley not only took, as we have stated, an active 
interest, but assumed, unintentionally, a leadership. In the de- 
velopment of the principles on which mechanics’ institutions are 
founded, in the establishing of free-libraries, in the improvement 
of agriculture, in the obtaining of an early-closing system, in 
seeking a repeal of the newspaper stamp duty, in the founding of 
reformatories and their proper management, in discovering a 
better method of prison discipline—even in such comparatively 
minor topics as the remodelling of the period of parliamentary 
session and the wider diffusion of the knowledge stored up in par- 
liamentary blue-books and papers, Lord Stanley's speeches, sug- 
gestions, counsels, and leadership, lent the most practical and 
valuable aid. To the subject of civil service examinations Lord 
Stanley was one of the first to devote himself, and every day's 
subsequent experience only demonstrates more and more the 
correctness of the views adopted from the beginning by him and 
those who thought with him. On such questions as the su- 
periority of a competitive system, however defeciive, to a pa- 
tronage system, however honest, the clear good sense of Lord 
Stanley could not allow him to be led astray. So, too, with regard 
to the purchase system for the commissions of military officers, 
and the more exciting and popular subject of church-rates. En- 
tirely unlike each other as these three questions are, yet they 
have the common peculiarity that they are almost invariably dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons upon considerations quite 
apart from their real merits. Any one may at first suppose, in 
his simplicity, that nothing can be more obvious and easy to 
decide than the question whether it is not better to appoint a clerk 
because of his individual capacity and fitness, than because of the 
votes of his borough member; whether a man’s having a couple 
of thousand pounds to spend is a reason why he should be made 
acolonel in the army; whether a man who is conscientiously 
precluded from listening to a certain preacher ought to be made 
to pay for the support of the church in which the preacher ex- 
pounds. It may seem to some readers the height of absurdity to 
praise a politician because he came to a right decision on such 
questions as these ; but any one whose fatality it has been to hear 
these three questions much discussed in the House of Commons, 
will readily understand that it is not so easy for a man, especially 
if he sit upon Lord Stanley’s side, to come to the conclusion which 
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Lord Stanley adopted. He will know that with each subject is 
involved a variety of considerations which, although in strict 
justice they ought not to affect the decision, yet nevertheless do 
affect it, and even appear to many minds to affect it necessarily 
and inevitably : he will know that there are prejudices which force 
themselves into importance ; class interests which will be con- 
sidered; long-standing abuses which have grown almost into 
prescriptive rights ; powerful antagonisms, which the very wisest 
must conciliate if he would make any progress at all; apparently 
dangerous consequences to be avoided, from any approach to which 
the great bulk of our legislators invariably shrink. He will un- 
derstand how different is the position of a member of the House 
of Commons about to vote, from that of a judge about to deliver 
a legal decision: he will comprehend, too, how different is the 
position of a member about to speak on church-rates or army 
reform, from that of the same member addressing himself to some 
motion on the affairs of Italy, or the Schleswig Holstein ques- 
tion, or even Mr. Berkeley’s annual ballot resolution. Therefore, 
when we point to the enlightened views taken by Lord Stanley 
upon the subjects we have mentioned, we feel justified in claim- 
ing for him, not merely acuteness of judgment, but boldness in 
the adoption of his course. 

The breaking out of the Crimean war brought Lord Stanley 
once more into prominent political life. Unquestionably he was 
a man well qualified by temper and training to form an impartial 
view of the justice of originating and the fitness of prolonging that 
war. As we have already said, he has never at any time allowed 
himself to be carried away by partisan feeling. He has always 
boldly differed from his party on some of their vital topics, and 
resolutely walked into the opposite lobby on various memorable 
and important divisions. He therefore was not one of those— 
and there were such—who criticised that war solely with reference 
to the ministers who carried it on. But, apart from all feelings 
of political faction, Lord Stanley is one of the men who occupy, 
in reference to all measures of critical foreign policy, a middle 
place between two very earnest and outspoken parties. There is 
one set of men in the House who consider any question of foreign 
policy solely as it concerns what it pleases them to call the in- 
terests of England. There is another set, who consider nothing 
but the horrors of war. No matter how doubtful the merits of 
an armed quarrel, the one set is sure to think that England 
would gain by rushing into it; no matter how clear the 
justice and the necessity of our taking up arms, the other party is 
certain to insist that we ought to remain at peace. Lord Stanley 
stood as fairly midway, perhaps, as any man in the House, be- 
tween these two sets of advisers, His conscience, his tempera- 
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ment, alike told him that one of the foremost duties of statesmen 
and states, is to maintain peace. But his intellect and his con- 
science, too, told him with equal clearness that there are causes 
to which peace must be sacrificed. He belongs to that small body 
of calm and dispassionate politicians, who are not to be moved 
from the consideration of a principle either by a brilliant appeal 
to the triumphs of the meteor flag of England, or by a ghastly 
picture of the calamities of war. He would not take either the 
soldier's or the Peace Association’s views of the Russian war. 
He did not care anything about such phrases as “ humiliating an 
arrogant despot,” and so forth. He demanded to know clearly, 
in the first instance, whether we were likely to be able to humiliate 
him; and still more, whether it was any right or business of ours 
to attempt his humiliation. The war once fairly set on foot, he 
was quite content tou abandon all discussion of its original prin- 
ciple, and to consider only how it could be honourably and justly 
brought to a conclusion. Reading over the reports of the many 
long debates which took place in Parliament during the progress 
of that war, the student will probably be amazed to find how few 
of the speakers criticised the question in an impartial spirit ; how 
few of the speeches delivered had any’ appropriateness or timely 
value. When the campaign was half way through, orator after 
orator persisted in discussing the propriety of the motives, the 
wisdom of the policy, with which it had been undertaken. When 
Lord Aberdeen had gone out, and resigned his place to a minister 
from whom a bolder policy was expected, night after night was 
still given up to a minute and fruitless criticism of the ministerial 
actions of men whose counsels had long ceased to have the slightest 
influence over the guidance of the nation. In these general 
debates—discussions brought forward for the mere sake of venti- 
lating (to adopt an odious parliamentary phrase) certain personal 
or party views—Lord Stanley took little share. But upon the one 
or two practical questions, capable of a really profitabie discussion, 
which turned up during the course of successive sessions, he 
spoke with singular ability, force, and clearness. Some of the 
only dispassionate and unexaggerated views of the prospects and 
bearings of the war which we remember to have read in the Par- 
liamentary history of the day, were those which shone out 
occasionally in speeches delivered by Lord Stanley. He spoke, 
for instance, on the memorable Foreign Enlistment Bill. We all 
remember the origin, the objects, the issues, of that most unfor- 
tunate of measures. Its result was, to adopt a phrase of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s, “not a fall but a catastrophe.” It proposed to empower 
ministers to raise an unlimited number of foreign legionaries, te 
enable us to carry on the war with Russia. It made the ministry 
excessively unpopular ; it involved a large amount of expenditure ; 
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it nearly dragged us into a war with America; it got one of our 
consuls put upon his trial in Prussia; and it did not obtain for us 
the firing of a single additional shot on our side in the Crimea. 
Lord Stanley addressed the House in opposition to that ill-fated 
measure, and pointed out its dangers, its futility, its unnecessary 
character, in language which was none the less strong because it 
was temperate and calm. He indulged in no passionate de- 
clamation about committing the cause of England to the hireling 
bands of foreigners,—such as so many upon his side of the House 
were fond of parading. But he applied himself merely to 
show that the war could be carried on without the hiring of 
foreign aid ; and that if foreign aid were really needed, the method 
proposed was the very worst possible way of attempting to sup- 
ply it. He also approached the delicate question of the Nation- 
alities—a topic which no minister boldly produced as a reliance 
in support of the measure, but which was notoriously accepted 
throughout the country as one of the most alluring claims of the 
bill upon popularity. “In considering this question,” he said, 
“it is wholly impossible to lose sight of the subject of Poland. 
But that is a very grave question, and I perceive that no member 
of her Majesty's Government has shown any inclination to intro- 
duce it openly into this discussion. I believe to expect that we 
could afford any effectual aid to Poland by employing in our 
service Poles who have for the last twenty years been exiles from 
their native country, would be one of the wildest dreams that ever 
‘entered into the head of man. If you propose to restore the 
nationality of Poland, that will be no doubt a bold policy—a 
policy full of glory, but full also of hazard; a policy in which you 
cannot expect the sympathy of some of your most powerful allies, 
but, on the contrary, must be prepared to incur their hostility ; 
above all, it is a policy from which, once begun, there is no re- 
ceding, and which involves you in a pledge to maintain and 
guarantee permanently the independence which you create.” We 
all know into what the splendid foreign legion, which it was 
vaguely hinted was to be the nucleus of a grand patriotic Polish 
army striking at Russia with a holy fervour, very shortly after 
collapsed. The subject {now is only worth alluding to at all, 
so far as our purpose is concerned, because it afforded Lord Stanley 
an opportunity of making a sensible, telling, and dispassionate 
speech,—of speaking, indeed, in a tone which, during the progress 
of the war debates, might have been heard far more often with 
advantage to the House and the country. 

But the war went on, and 1855 came round, and the Viennese 
negotiations took place, and led to nothing. The Whitsuntide 
recess was drawing near, and the House was naturally anxious to 
express some opinion upon the conduct and progress of the great 
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struggle. Mr. Disraeli proposed, on the 24th of May, a curiously- 
worded resolution, pledging the House to give every support to 
the prosecution of the war unless a safe and honourable peace 
could be obtained ; but at the same time expressing the dissatis- 
faction of the House at “the ambiguous language and uncer- 
tain conduct of the Government in reference to the great question 
of peace or war.” A somewhat singular combination of announce- 
ments, it must be allowed,—one promising the Sovereign, or in 
other words, the Ministry, full support in carrying on the war ; the 
other declaring, in not equivocal terms, that the House did not 
think the ministry fit to be trusted with the conduct of the na- 
tional policy. Sir Francis Baring proposed an amendment, which 
was simply to strike out all the words of censure, and reduce 
the resolution to a pledge of the support of the House in the 
carrying on of the war. Lord Stanley addressed the House in 
support of Mr. Disraeli; but he took wider ground than his 
leader had attempted. Indeed, he lifted the question altogether 
above the small personal stand-point of complaint, invective, and 
sarcasm from which Mr. Disraeli had carped and criticised. Lord 
Stanley fairly pointed out that the subject of discussion was some- 
thing greater than even a vote of censure on the ministry, although 
he acknowledged that he would not have been unwilling to sup- 
port the resolution upon that ground. He argued that that 
was the first opportunity which had arisen for the House to de- 
cide clearly the future objects and policy of the war. More than 
a year had elapsed ; a long campaign had been endured; some 
splendid victories had been won, and peace, upon certain condi- 
tions, became no longer impossible. The question, then, which 
Lord Stanley raised for consideration was, whether the conclusion 
of a peace at that stage of the war would be incompatible, either 
with the general object of the struggle into which England had 
entered, or with England’s national honour. To decide this 
question, the House should first arrive at a very clear under- 
standing as to England's object in prosecuting the war. Was 
the struggle to be prolonged with the deliberate purpose of crip- 
pling Russia, really and physically—of so weakening or muti- 
lating her as to render her a harmless neighbour, for some gene- 
rations at least? Or was it designed merely to crush Russia 
morally—to inflict upon her such a public humiliation as might 
serve her for a wholesome lesson, and teach her modesty and 
caution in the future ? Or was it destined to be, as many earnest 
and generous people dreamed it might be, a war of the Nationalities 
—a war having the ultimate object to reduce despotism all over 
Europe, by restoring to freedom and to strength its dependents 
and its slaves ? If England were warring for either the first or 
the last of these objects, it would be clearly idle to talk of peace 
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upon any possible conditions at the existing stage of the contest. 
Lord Stanley applied himself to demonstrate that neither of these 
objects could possibly enter into the calculations of any one claim- 
ing to be esteemed a statesman, and that to prolong the contest 
simply for the purpose of humiliating, without crushing Russia, 
would be a fatal error, the evil fruits of which, ripening in this 
generation, might only attain a full maturity of bane in ages yet to 
come. He showed that if we really designed to destroy the pre- 
ponderance of Russia in the scale of nations, the means employed 
were “utterly, even ludicrously, inadequate.” He argued that 
England was not prepared, and was not fitted, to enter upon a war 
for the purpose of sustaining the principle of Nationalities. How 
could we, of all nations on the earth, attempt to make ourselves 
the armed crusaders of such a principle? “ How can we,” he 
asked, “who maintain in India the most widespread military 
despotism the world has ever seen—how can we, of whose colo- 
nial dominion one-half has been torn from other Powers—nay, 
who even here at home have united at least three distinct nation- 
alities in one single empire, affirm that we are too free, too pure, 
too liberal, to tolerate the existence, in any other part of the 
world, of a despotism consolidated by conquest? Why, the as- 
sertion by us of such a principle will be received with ridicule 
throughout Europe. In nations, as well as in individuals, the 
power of self-deception is immense; yet, allowing for its influ- 
ence, other nations will find it hard to believe in our sincerity, 
and will regard us with a natural distrust.” Lord Stanley then 
proceeded to argue with a force which seems to us unanswerable ; 
which certainly was in that debate unanswered, although efforts 
were made even from his own side to discredit it—that “of all 
the impolitic ideas which ever entered the brain of man, none can 
exceed in impolicy that of humbling an enemy whom you do not 
intend to crush.” Thus, then, he reduced the courses open to Eng- 
land to a clear alternative—“ Either to settle this question on 
fair and equal terms, respecting the honour of Russia as your 
own, or else to make up your minds to an internecine war.” He 
gave his own voice distinctly for a prompt and honourable peace, 
not, of course, attempting to lay down, or even to suggest, the 
precise conditions on which peace should be accepted ; but simply 
urging that Parliament should mark generally its readiness to 
acquiesce in any honourable terms. In fact, it being then noto- 
rious that peace was attainable, Lord Stanley desired the House 
to express generally its belief that the great object of the war had 
been realized, and that any terms which could bring it to an 
honourable and satisfactory close would be acceptable to the 
representatives of the country. Of the speech itself, we shall only 
say that it stands in honourable contrast to many others 
\ 
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of the leading addresses delivered in the House during that 
lengthened debate. It did not, indeed, pretend to any eloquence. 
It was far, of course, from any rivalry with the magnificent dic- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone's thrilling oration which preceded it. It 
did not aim at exhibiting anything like the sparkling rhetoric of 
Sir E. B. Lytton which followed it. It had not Graham’s fluency, 
nor Palmerston’s consummate dexterity, nor Bright's nervous, 
trenchant strength ; but it had an argumentative clearness, a dis- 
passionate appreciation of facts, in which it seems to us to have 
surpassed any of the remarkable addresses delivered by the ac- 
complished debaters we have mentioned. Indeed, it was not the 
speech of a debater, but the calm, reasoning, earnest enunciation 
of a man who surveyed the whole subject from a central point, 
and not from any of the loopholes of party. Looking back upon 
the events which followed, we can see nothing which England at 
least has gained bynot adopting its advice. Turkey is not strength- 
ened or made secure: Russia is not practically more humiliated 
than she would have been if the campaign had closed at an earlier 
period. A very few years will obliterate all traces in Europe of 
the grand effects which the campaign in the Crimea was expected 
to produce. Indeed, of all the nations in Europe, the only one 
which seems to have gained anything practical by that memorable 
struggle, is a nation which no one could have supposed interested 
in it. The war which accomplished so little for Turkey seems to 
have been the first step towards. the regeneration of Italy. Quod 
minime reris, the first beam of hope for Tuscany, Naples, and 
Sicily, shone from the Crimea. When we made peace we did so, 
not in obedience to any reason of national policy, or because we 
had attained any end which was otherwise unattainable. We made 
peace because the Emperor of the French had had enough of war 
for that time. Long afterwards, Sir James Graham admitted to 
Mr. Bright that the policy which led to the undertaking of the 
campaign no longer seemed to him wise or fruitful. The policy 
which led to the protraction of the war beyond that point at which 
encroachment upon Turkey was stayed, appears to us to have 
been neither wise nor fruitful from anybody's point of view. It 
seems to us to be vpen to quite as many objections when viewed 
from the stand-point of Mr. Roebuck as from the position taken 
by Mr. Bright. Perhaps Lord Stanley was correct in his judg- 
ment mainly because he did not consent to survey the field of 
operations from the platform erected by any of the great or small 
political parties which then debated and divided in the House of 
Commons. 

In the year 1855 Lord Stanley had an opportunity, which it 
seems to us he might have honourably embraced, of entering a 


high administrative office and succeeding a distinguished man. 
‘ 
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Sir William Molesworth died, and Lord Palmerston offered his 
place at the head of the Colonial Office to Lord Stanley. The 
offer did great honour to the judgment and the unprejudiced spinit 
of Lord Palmerston—a statesman who, indeed, is probably as free 
from personal prejudices as any who ever directed an administta- 
tion. Lord Stanley, however, did not think his political principles 
and associations would allow him to undertake the dutjes ‘of 
office in the existing ministry. Every one must respect the 
scrupulously honourable spirit which led a young politician to 
turn aside from an offer necessarily and naturally so tempting. 
But we are inclined to regret that he did not accept the 
opportunity. We regret it chiefly because it would have ‘re- 
leased him from a bond of apparent identification with a party 
far behind him in general intellectual and political advancement. 

In 1857 Lord Stanley appeared again before his Lynn consti- 
tuents and was elected with approbation. This was a memorable 
and a trying period for a representative. It was during the 
appeal to the country, made by Lord Palmerston from the House 
of Commons’ vote upon the Chinese difficulty, originating in the 
case of the lorcha “ Arrow.” No one can have forgotten the ex- 
traordinary confusion of political parties which took place on that 
occasion ; the sudden dissolving of long established unions, and 
the combining of the most apparently incoherent elements. The 
*‘ fortuitous concurrence,” as it was phrased at the time, brought 
Whigs and Tories, extreme Radicals and extreme Low Churchmen 
“pigging together,” to adopt Edmund Burke's rather vigorous 
words, “ heads and points in the same political truckle-bed.” 
Stout Tories, especially those connected with the shipping interest, 
tramped into the lobby after Palmerston, and denounced upon 
electoral platforms the ‘‘ combination” which their own hereditary 
leaders were alleged to have concocted against him. Lord 
Stanley followed into the opposition lobby not merely Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Fox. Then came the appeal to the country, and 
the triumphant victory of Lord Palmerston. Seldom have 
popular instincts been more completely led away into an un- 
generous direction than they were upon that occasion. Men like 
Lord Stanley were bitterly denounced simply because they had 
voted with Cobden and Gibson, as if they could have given a 
higher proof of honour and principle than by sacrificing mere 
party feelings to side with that which they believed the right. 
Nay more, we have a distinct recollection of hearing a great 
public meeting of Englishmen applaud vehemently a candidate 
who branded Mr. Cobden with infamy, because while acknowledg- 
ing Sir John Bowring to be a valued friend, he had nevertheless 
not hesitated to condemn the official acts of Sir John Bowring in 
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relation to Canton. It is difficult to suggest any higher praise 
we could give to a public man than to say that in the course of 
what he believed justice, he did not spare even a valued friend ; 
and it is almost as difficult to comprehend how a British public 
meeting could be so led away as to proclaim that an infamy which 
ought to be accounted the highest honour. The results of the 
appeal to the country were a complete overthrow of Lord Palmer- 
stoi Meading enemies. Manchester rejected Bright and Gibson ; 
the West Riding flung out Cobden; Cardwell was defeated in 
Oxford; Layard, Fox, and many other prominent and popular 
men were beaten by obscure competitors. The case of Oxford 
was amusingly singular. Mr. Cardwell, one of the most useful 
men in the House of Commons, was rejected by his old consti- 
tuency in favour of a gentleman quite unknown in politics or 
public life, simply because the latter avowed himself a supporter 


‘of Lord Palmerston’s Chinese policy. This gentleman was unseated 


on petition. Mr. Cardwell again stood for Oxford. He stood 
as before, an opponent of the Government on the Chinese question. 
He was opposed by a gentleman who avowed himself a hearty 
adnrirer of Lord Palmerston’s course on that very subject, and 
whose politics otherwise concurred with those of Mr. Cardwell. 
Mr. Cardwell’s previous opponent was a man unknown beyond 
local and class limits ; his second antagonist was one of the most 
eminent and celebrated men of the half century. the author of 
“Vanity Fair.” But in the few weeks which had intervened the 
country had come to its senses. A reaction had set in, and Mr. 
Cardwell had the benefit of it. The injustice which his consti- 
tuency had done him in the previous contest, they repaired by 
triumphantly returning him over the head of Mr. Thackeray. 
Lord Stanley was, as we have said, fortunate enough to be at 
once re-elected. He delivered at Lynn a singularly able and 
manly speech, in which he identified himself thoroughly with 
the then unpopular tenets, and maintained that the war which 
the majority of the House had censured and the majority of 
the country approved, was “‘impolitic, unjust, and cowardly.” 
Nor did he confine his arguments merely to the platform. We 
believe we are correct in attributing to Lord Stanley a remarkable 
letter on the China question which appeared in the Daily News 
during the crisis, and which was signed, “ One who voted for 
Mr. Cobden's motion.” In this letter Lord Stanley argued the 
question more minutely and closely than he could have done at 
an election meeting ; brought forward a very considerable amount 
of important information which he had obtained on the subject, 
and appealed to the British people, not alone upon the abstract 
grounds of justice and high principle, but even on the lower 
ground of personal interest, against the policy of the Government. 
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A supposed commercial interest stimulated much of the support 
lent to Lord Palmerston. Lord Stanley set himself to argue, 
and did argue ably and clearly, that commercial interest fairly 
studied should have been but another motive for disapproving of 
the acts which brought on the Chinese war. The country, as we 
have said, gradually recovered from its excitement. Cobden, 
Bright, Gibson, Cardwell, and the other discarded favourites 
gradually dropped into their House of Commons’ places once 
more. ‘The whirligig of time brought about its revenge. In 
less than a twelvemonth Lord Palmerston introduced the Con- 
spiracy Bill; and when the second reading was moved, Mr. Milner 
Gibson brought on his resolution declaring that in the opinion of 
the House the Government ought, before introducing such a 
measure, to have replied to Count Walewski’s famous despatch. 
Mr. Gibson put this resolution in the form of an amendment to 
the motion for the second reading of the Conspiracy Bill. The 
amendment was carried by a majority of nineteen—234 voting 
for it, and 215 against. The Palmerston Cabinet, which had 
won such a popular victory less than a year before, which had 
seemed absolutely impregnable three weeks previously, was in 
February, 1858, suddenly ejected from power. A Derby Cabinet 
was formed ; and Lord Stanley became once more a minister of 
the Crown. 

The session which had elapsed since Lord Stanley’s previous 
appearance before his constituents, had been barren of much 
practical result. The dissolution, and then the absorbing interest 
of the Indian mutiny, had occupied men’s minds so as to pre- 
clude much attention to domestic legislation. But there had 
becn one measure of great importance carried, which some very 
able and very conscientious men opposed, and which Lord Stanley 
wisely and consistently supported at every stage—the bill for the 
creation of a Divorce Court. In his election speech to his con- 
stituents, he chiefly dwelt upon the deeply important topics which 
the Indian mutiny had brought up; and the exciting subjects 
which had led to the overthrow of the Palmerston Government— 
the attempt of Orsini upon the French Emperor's life, the Con- 
spiracy Bill, and the memorable despatch of Count Walewski. 
On these themes Lord Stanley dwelt with a calm force which 
impressed not alone his hearers, but the country; and he illus- 
trated his views with an eloquence such as he had not often sought 
to display. It is not too much to say that he entered upon office 
with the good-will and favouring wishes of the whole country, and 
that the time which had elapsed since his former occupancy of a 
ministerial seat, had secured for him the repute of one of the most 
promising statesmen, and one of the most thoroughly conscientious 
and high-principled politicians in England. 
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Lord Stanley entered office, in 1858, as Colonial Minister. 
Subsequently, however, Lord Ellenborough resigned the office of 
President of the Board of Control, and it was then arranged that 
Sir E. B. Lytton should become Secretary for the Colonies, and 
Lord Stanley undertake the duties of the Indian office. On the 
3lst of May, the latter, accordingly, became president of the 
India Board. During his tenure of office occurred the change 
which has opened, for good or ill, a new era upon our Indian 
Empire. The double government ceased; and Lord Stanley 
became the first British Secretary of State for India. ‘“ Through- 
out these parliamentary discussions,” said the new Secretary, 
speaking at a public banquet in Fishmongers’ Hall the following 
September, ‘‘ which ended in the transfer of the Indian Govern- 
ment from the East India Company to the executive of this 
country, that change was universally represented by me, and 
those colleagues with whom I acted, as not being in the nature 
of a penal proceeding, as not involving any sentence of condem- 
nation against the administration of ‘that great company, whose 
century of empire has come to anend. We regarded it, and I 
am convinced rightly, as a change which was a natural and even 
a necessary result of the lapse of time and the progress of events.” 
That Lord Stanley was the statesman who officially carried 
through this great change, would alone make his name one of en- 
during memory in British history. We need herdly say how 
short was the tenure of office accorded to the Conservative Cabi- 
net, or how little opportunity the Indian Secretary had of 
developing into practical result, the studies and the observation 
by which, during many years, his mind had been preparing itself 
for such a task. But he delivered a speech on the financial 
resources of India, on the 138th of February, 1859, in the House 
of Commons, which deserves to be remembered and studied, as 
one of the most luminous, comprehensive, and masterly exposi- 
tions of a difficult and intricate subject, ever addressed to that 
House by so young a statesman. Indeed, this speech clearly 
marked out its author as one of the very, very few men now living 
who are capable of undertaking the control of our Indian Empire. 
One act done by Lord Stanley during his tenure of office, although 
it led to no practical result, marked at once the wise judgment, and 
the impartial mind which we have noted from the opening of his 
career. He offered a seat in the Indian Council to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. The offer was not accepted, but it deserves to be 
recorded to the honour of him who made it. 

There was an official act, too, done by Lord Stanley as Indian 
Secretary, which drew down upon him some sharp and not un- 
deserved censure. We allude to the despatch dated 9th December, 
1858, which he addressed to Lord Canning, Governor-General of 
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India, referring to the proclamation issued to the talookdars and 
other land-holders of Oude, after the occupation of Lucknow by 
our troops. Lord Canning had written a despatch explaining 
and vindicating the course of policy which he had in view when 
issuing the proclamation ; and it was in commenting upon the 
vindication, that the Secretary for India committed the error to 
which we refer. The tone of Lord Stanley's despatch was decidedly, 
although we are willing to believe unintentionally, offensive. It 
was offensive in a deeper sense than in the mere use of hasty 
words. It affected to receive as a humble apology and acknow- 
ledgment of error that which Lord Canning had drawn up as the 
clear justification of a policy to which he still adhered. We do 
not find fault with Lord Stanley merely because he condemned 
the policy of the proclamation. Men who were not in sucha 
position as to be open to even a suspicion of partisanship had 
condemned it. It is not necessary to enter into the merits of the 
question at all in order to arrive at the conclusion that the tone 
of the despatch was objectionable. The member of parliament 
who, we believe, first drew attention to and censured the language 
of the document, declared himself decidedly hostile alike to the 
Oude declaration and to the vote of censure upon the Government 
which had been proposed by Mr. Cardwell. But he condemned 
the despatch as one which was couched in language likely to 
offend a high-spirited and sensitive man—a man who had been 
placed in the most difficult position a viceregent could hold, and 
‘who had held it with full success and stainless honour. Lord 
Stanley himself declared in the House “ most plainly and dis- 
tinctly, that nothing was further from his mind, either at the 
moment of writing the despatch or at any other time, than to take 
any step which would give personal offence to or wound the 
feelings of Lord Canning. If it were considered that such was 
the effect of the document in question, he could only say that he 
regretted it and did not intend it.” Indeed we cannot help 
believing that the despatch itself was written in haste, notwith- 
standing the considerable lapse of time between its issue and the 
receipt of the communication on which it professed to comment. 
It bears intrinsic evidence of hurried preparation. The policy of 
Lord Canning’s proclamation, it appears, “has not in practice 
been adopted, and is declared never to have been intended to have 
been carried into effect.” The grammatical construction of the 
sentence certainly does not indicate much deliberation. The 
strong feeling which Lord Stanley entertained upon all Indian 
questions, and upon the general policy of the proclamation, may, 
in addition to the circumstances under which the despatch was 
penned, explain and excuse, if they cannot justify, the unfair and 
inconsiderate tone of the document. 
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The Reform Bill of 1859 decided the fate of the Derby Ad- 
ninistration. Lord Stanley supported the bill in an able and a 
liberal speech. We are not about to discuss either the political 
principles advocated in the speech, or the scheme put forward in 
the measure it defended. But it is worthy of notice that Lord 
Stanley predicted, with correctness as well as boldness, that the 
country would gain nothing by refusing to entertain Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s bill, except an indefinite postponement of the question. 
Undoubtedly the opposition offered to the measure did not indicate, 
on the part of many opponents, a sincere desire or determination to 
be the authors of a better scheme of reform. The Reform Bill of 
1859 may have been a wise or an unwise measure ; it may have 
been capable or incapable of improvement in committee ; but it 
was, beyond all question, made a sacrifice to party more than to 
principle. The Reform Bill of 1860 was even more unfairly 
dealt with. Whatever its merits or demerits, it was got rid of in 
a manner unworthy of any reputable legislature. It was talked 
out of existence, by those who professed a determination not to 
oppose it. It was thus disposed of, because those who stooped 
to such a parliamentary trick, knew that some of the leaders of 
the cabinet were as insincere when they profe.3ed to support, as 
they themselves when they professed not to oppose. A bill 
which no one appeared to approve was offered to the House; a 
bill which no one professed to oppose was ignominiously defeated. 
It is but justice to the character of Lord Stanley to say that if 
he did not wholly approve of the bill, neitber did he admire the 
tactics by which it was overthrown. In the speech delivered by 
him from the Lynn platform last November, he thus referred to 
the humiliating event of the preceding year. ‘‘ When I was here 
last summer,” he observed, “the Reform Bill was being talked to 
death in the House of Commons—being defeated by debate evi- 
dently protracted with that intention. Now I did not altogether 
approve of that bill, and there are parts of it which I could not 
have supported without modification; but if I did not like the 
bill, I liked quite as little the manner in which it was opposed ; 
although, perhaps, circumstances rendered such a course inevita- 
ble.” In this, as in every event of his political career, Lord 
Stanley took care to keep his own character and his own motives 
free from the slightest stain of factious partisanship. He has 
well merited the encomium pronounced upon him by one of the 
greatest thinkers of this or any age, who emphatically declared him 
to be “one of the very few English public men who hold that a 
politician’s opinions ought to be founded on principles.” 

Since his retirement from office Lord Stanley has not appeared 
very conspicuously in public life. He has been indeed an un- 
ceasing toiler, and his name is frequently before the public as a 
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co-operator in some useful organization. Much of his work, too, 
is done in secrecy; and only its results, without the name of the 
worker attached, become known to the public. In an early part 
of this article, we observed that Lord Stanley had scarcely yet 
chosen his ground. He is but a young public man, and he will 
inevitably have to select ultimately one special path of duty. The 
varying occupations in which a comprehensive mind delights to 
exercise itself, and which, indeed, form the young statesman’s best 
education, are destined to be gradually changed for one special 
sphere of labour. Lord Stanley's own feelings and judgment will 
best decide his future course; but we are strongly inclined to 
hope that he will devote himself more distinctly and finally to a 
political career. Such men as he are more than any other class 
needed in that sphere where principles and opinions have so long 
acted independently of each other, but are at last beginning to 
combine into their destined harmony. We need men who will 
help to advance this growing change in public feeling, who will 
lift our political life into an atmosphere clearer and loftier than 
the fegs of faction and parliamentary intrigue. We have enough 
of politicians, diplomatists, debaters, balance-of-power men, “ bot- 
tleholders ;” enough of men who regard the science of statesman- 
ship as the way to keep all things motionless, and believe the 
triumph of parliamentary institutions to have been attained when 
a majority has been whipped up for a critical division. We want 
-men who in foreign politics will look sometimes outside cabinets 
and small diplomatic circles; who in domestic statesmanship will 
remember that the law of life is not proclaimed by the votes of a 
party and the voice of a teller. Lord Stanley is a man of this 
rare stamp which the parliament of England much needs. As ‘Yet 
his influence upon political life has been but slight—wholly dis- 
proportioned to his intellect, position, and character. It is almost 
impossible for a man at present to be an influential politician 
unless he becomes a partisan, even although he possesses intellec- 
tual and oratorical gifts of a far more brilliant order than any to 
which Lord Stanley pretends. The latter has held steadfastly 
aloof from all temptations which might have induced such a man 
obediently to follow, in the hope of ultimately leading, the steps 
of that political party to which he is attached rather by chance 
than choice. Perhaps the peculiar position which Lord Stanley 
occupies in regard to that party, has so far operated to keep him 
from taking a very prominent place. He is so much in advance 
of most of its members, that when events do not allow him to 
exercise directly his own administrative talent and perseverance, 
there is little else left for him but to become a quiet spectator and 
listener. But there are great administrative offices, the tenure of 
which does not depend upon the changes of party. There is one in 
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particular for which Lord Stanley’s early studies, observation, and 
subsequent administrative training would seem to give him a pecu- 
liar qualification. And even apart from such offices as these, there 
seems noreason to doubt that the old demarcations of political party 
at home will gradually disappear, or at least will define new boun- 
daries, and enclose new and more rational combinations. What 
essential disparity in political views divides men like Lord Stanley, 
from a genial co-operation with a man, for instance, of the high 
principle and noble intellect of Mr. Gladstone? We shall indeed 
be surprised if the career of Lord Stanley be not memorable in 
the parliamentary history of his country. Had he been more 
prominent in the past, we should have hoped less for the future ; 
had he showed himself a bold political champion, an energetic 
and persevering vindicator of the party views which are now most 
effectively expressed in the voice of Mr. Disraeli; had he dis- 
played a desire to make himself conspicuous under all circum- 
stances ; had he even evinced the determination which Macaulay 
commends, to improve himself at the expense of his audience, we 
should augur nothing better for his highest triumph than a suc- 
cession to the post of a partisan leader, with the ephemeral 
glories and the barren fame it yields to its possessor. But it is 
because he has been content to abide in a comparative obscurity ; 
because he has calmly relied upon his own intellect and his own 
principles ; because he has resisted temptations to which even a 
generous ambition will often succumb, that we believe in Lord 
Stanley as one of the coming statesmen of England. Clear in- 
tellect and high principle—intellect especially adapted for, and 
principle peculiarly needed in, true statesmanlike administration 
—are combined in Lord Stanley as in few political men of his 
years. The state has no political post to which he may not justly 
aspire: and those who have watched the opening and the early 
course of his career, will indeed be deeply disappointed if its 
future progress do not add a new and perhaps a greater honour 
to the hereditary distinctions of the house whose name he bears. 
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IJVHE present Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is stated in the Pre- 

face to the “ Aids to Faith,” ! to be “responsible for the choice 
of contributors and the arrangement of subjects” in that volume, 
which is intended as the orthodox counterblast to “ Essays and Re- 
views.” When the design of the volume was originated, Dr. Thomson 
was Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. Some will say, améyee ro 
puo@dy, or will apply such words as were used by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen in the speech to which we shall shortly refer ;— 

‘© When such a man declared that he could see no Greck words in Daniel, 
and when he attempted to explain away the inconsistencies between the 
Evangelists, by sophistry which it would be useless to put forward at the Old 
Bailey, he would provoke smiles and not conviction, for people would say that 
the evidence of the date of Daniel on which he relied, was his chance of being 
made a bishop.”—(p. 325.) 

At all events, such sanction to a controversial work can give it no 
additional weight. 

The first essay by Mr. Mansel has apparently a twofold purpose; 
a general one of removing objections to a miraculous or supernatural 
Revelation, and a special one of answering the particular allegation of 
“Mr. Powell’s essay, that miracles are, as to their cause, beyond the 
reach of testimony. The author first employs an argument ad ter- 
rorem, that the whole of Christianity must fall to the ground if 
miracles be not accepted as part and parcel of it; an observation 
which illustrates at once the position of Mr. Mansel, and of some other 
of his coadjutors, relative to the “Essayists.” He would risk the 
whole of Christianity, even as a spiritual force in the world, on the 
proof of the miraculous element in the history of its origin; the 
“ Essayists’”’ would save it as a power and as an historical fact, notwith- 
standing that some portions of its received history were incapable of 
strict proof. ‘The future course of controversy will show who are best 
entitled to being considered champions of the Gospel. Mr. Mansel has 
not, indeed, given any precise statement of what he means by a miracle, 





1 « Aids to Faith : A Series of Theological Essays.” By several Writers. Edited 
by William Thomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London: 
John Murray. 1862. Contents:—I. ‘‘On Miracles as Evidences of Christianity.” 
H. L. Mansel, B.D. II. ‘On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity.” 
William Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. III. ‘ Prophecy.” 
A. McCaul, D.D. IV. “Ideology and Subscription.” F. C. Cook, M.A. 
V. ‘* The Mosaic Record of Creation.” A. McCaul, D.D. VI. ‘On the Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch.” VII. “ Inspiration.” Edward Harold 
Browne, B.D. VILI. ‘‘The Death of Christ.” William Thomson, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. IX. ‘Scripture and its Interpretation.” Charles John 
Ellicott, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 
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and we cannot gather for what definition of it he is contending. The 
old definition of “a contradiction to the course of nature” seems to be 
tacitly given up; and it is even conceded that— 

“Tf we include under the term zature, all that is potential, as well as all 
that is actual, in the constitution of the world—all that can be brought 
about in it by Divine power, as well as all brought about in it by physical causes 
—in such an extended sense of the term, a miracle, like any other occurrence, 
may be included within the province of nature.’—p. 21. 

So that a miracle will be only a phenomenon or event, the like of 
which has been hitherto unobserved by man. It will be obvious, of 
course, that this does not touch the question, What is the proximate 
antecedent or cause of a unique event; but even if that proximate 
eause escape observation, it will by no means follow that we must assume 
an immediate action of the Divine will, or of the ultimate Cause of all 
things. That we must ultimately refer to the First Cause is the very 
position contended for by Mr. Powell: speaking philosophically, we 
must bring in, where observation fails us, the First Cause as matter of 
inference; speaking theologically, we bring in God as matter of 
faith. 

Mr. Mansel prefers to describe the Scriptural miracles generally as 
rather superhuman than supermaterial, as implying the agency of a 
Will more efficient than that of man. -But the question is, not 
whether all manifestations, common and rare, are to be attributed 
ultimately to the Divine Will—but whether in rare or any events 
observation is entitled to say, here is an immediate operation of that 
Will? And the analogy between the human Will and the Divine 
rather negatives the supposition of the effecting of any end without 
the intervention of means, many of which means and instrumentalities 
may nevertheless lie beyond the range of observation. So that the 
question is left where Professor Powell placed it, that evidence— 
human testimony—cannot reach to the cause of an alleged miracle. 
But the practical application of such remarks to the case of the Biblical 
miracles is the really important part of the discussion; and Mr. 
Mansel throws no light upon the problem, How we can describe a 
(supposed) miraculous event with sufficient precision to enable us to 
discuss it? ‘The pertinence of this question is obvious. For if an 
alleged miracle can only be described in terms which involve a contra- 
diction (as that 2+ 2=5), all inquiry as to the evidence for it or the 
cause of it becomes superfluous. Mr. Mansel, indeed, has disposed in 
a summary manner, in a note, of the supposition that the description 
of a miracle may involve a contradiction in terms, by saying that no 
Witness could see two and two make five in the abstract: which is 
perfectly true. But the question is, whether any testimony could 
render credible an event in which two and two in the concrete were 


supposed to make five? And may not some of the Biblical miracles 
be reduced to a question of that kind? If the four thousand hungry 
persons in the wilderness would require half a loaf apiece to satisfy 
them, would not the terms of the miracle (Matth. xv. 33—38) be 4+3 
=7=2000? Or, totake another case; if the chemical constituents of 
water be represented by 2#, and those of wine by 32, the expression 
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for the miracle at Cana of Galilee would become 2x=3zr. Moreover, 
every attempt to embody the problem concerning any particular miracle 
in a definite statement must involve the including in its ramifications 
all its consequences and effects, as well as some measure or appreciation 
of the thaumaturgic force which may be supposed to have wrought it. 
Thus, in the miracle, Josh. x., we must take into account not only the 
disturbing effects, upon the solar system at least, consequent upon a 
stoppage of the revolution of the earth and moon, but also the counter- 
acting force to be locally applied in some inconceivable manner, first to 
arrest the motion of the earth, and secondly, to prevent its centrifugal 
force from dispersing it into atoms upon suclf an arrest. The writers 
who recorded the Biblical miracles did not consider how much their 
vague and simple descriptions really implied. But it is necessary for 
moderns to analyse the conceivable contents of each miracle before 
they pronounce on its credibility. Mr. Mansel has done nothing more 
in this Essay than draw upon the Almighty Power, and imputes what 
he calls Pantheism to those who conceive the method of Divine 
government to be by law and order rather than by intervention, 
although each method is equally consistent with the theory or doctrine 
of an ever-present conscious Divine energy. 

Mr. Mansel, although he has contributed nothing to the clearing of 
matters in dispute, except the concessions which we have remarked 
above, has not disfigured this paper with any of the personalities, or 
with the haughtiness of tone, which have characterized his previous 
theological productions. 

As Mr. Mansel had treated of Miracles as objects of Faith, but 
- without coming to the examination of particular miracles, the Essay 
of the Bishop of Cork on the Evidences contains a reference to miracles, 
but very slightly, as proofs of a Revelation, and of Christianity as a 
historical religion ; and he thinks he states fairly the position of those 
who reject or doubt about its miraculous origin when he says that 
they suppose “ Christianity had no origin at all.’ He would, we 
think, represent their opinions much more nearly if he said, they sup- 
pose it to have originated in the way of an orderly spiritual develop- 
ment, or as the culmination of a Divine purpose. As to particular 
miraculous narratives, Dr. Fitzgerald admits— 


“That there are examples of miraculous occurrences in the Bible, which, if 
we met with them separate from the rest, or connected with documents of a 
different character—if we found them in a life of Pythagoras or Apollonius— 
we should reasonably set aside as mere legendary stories, or exaggerations of 
purely natural events.” . 


But he considers the reasonable method to be to waive the discus- 
sion of these matters at the outset, and after establishing the main 
facts of the Revelation, to treat these others as not worth fighting 
about, or as if they would follow as a matter of course. The fallacy 
which runs through the whole of the theory of a “ faith once delivered 
to the Saints,”’ and of the Biblical “ Word of God,” is that all the par- 
ticulars supposed to be embraced in the Revelation, or connected with 
it, must be placed upon the same basis of absolute certitude. As if 
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it would follow—because the Resurrection of Jesus were proved upon 
the testimony of the four Gospels and of many references in the 
Epistles, being, moreover, a fact in its own nature capable of verifi- 
cation—that the supernatural Incarnation being incapable of external 
verification, and related in only two of the Gospels, could be received 
as equally proved or probable. Much less would it follow, because 
one were convinced of the resurrection of Jesus, that he should be 
convinced of the resurrection of Lazarus; much less, again, of the 
miracle of the swine; much less, again, of the speaking of Balaam’s 
ass, or of the “sun standing still.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald observes with justice, that if it be shown that a 
particular verse in the First Epistle of John, or a passage in a 
Gospel, is an interpolation, this does not subvert the genuineness of 
the rest of those books—because the evidence for the disputed and un- 
disputed parts is not the same ; and in reference to our credence of the 
books and their parts, our “faith is grounded upon and proportioned 
to the evidence.” (p. 74.) The critical school could desire no fairer or 
ampler recognition of one of their main principles; only they would 
desire it to be applied not merely to questions of text, but to questions 
of historical fact, and this not merely upon external but upon in- 
ternal evidence. 

The purpose of the third Essay, by Dr. McCaul, is to vindicate the 
predictive character of Hebrew prophecy, and the genuineness of the 
latter part of Isaiah, and the usual date of Daniel. The difference, 
however, on the most important points between him and the person 
whom he is opposing, is one only of degree. Both Bunsen and Dr. 
Williams have carefully abstained from dogmatising upon such an 
obscure subject as the peculiar endowment of the Jewish prophets : 
they have sought, as we understand them, to elevate the moral or 
spiritual above the predictive element in prophecy, and Dr. McCaul 
says :— 

“To declare the will of God and deliver his message, whether it regarded 
the past, the present, or the future, was the prophet’s great duty. And, there- 
fore, when the Jewish lawgiver was communicating moral or ceremonial pre- 
cepts, received from God, and when the Messiah, in his sermon on the Mount, 


was explaining the spirituality of the law,’ they were in the strict sense of the 


word prophesying, just as much as when Moses predicted the destinies of Israel, 
and the Lord foretold the destruction and treading down of Jerusalem. To 


have received a call and message direct from God, and to deliver it, constitute? 
the essence of prophetism.”—p. 90. 


Dr. McCaul, however, does not appear to have appreciated the posi- 
tive side of Dr. Williams’s theory of prophecy, or to be aware that 
when Professor Jowett remarks failures, as he thinks, in the accom- 
plishment of prophecy considered as predictive, it is perfectly consistent 
with the recognition of prophecy in its higher sense as a spiritual in- 
strumentality. Even on the negative side it is only a matter of degree 
between Dr. McCaul and those whom he criticizes. Thus he points 
out, with regard to citations of Old Testament prophecies in the New 
Testament, that “ sometimes Old Testament language is used without 
any intention of intimating a fulfilment of prophecy, either direct or 
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typical;”” also that “Old Testament passages are sometimes cited 
simply to confirm a doctrine, or to form the foundation of an argu- 
ment,” (p. 115 ;) again, that words are quoted from the prophets 
which contain no prediction at all, but are said to have been fulfilled, 
because the event to which they allude was a type of that to which 
they are applied. (p. 117.) But after making all deductions there re- 
main, as Dr. McCaul thinks, predictive prophecies which the Lord 
and his Apostles interpret of Christ and Christianity. Yet it would 
be difficult for Dr. McCaul, first, to draw the line between the fulfil- 
ments which he allows to be nothing but applications and analogies, 
and those which he esteems to be predictions; secondly, to establish 
independently, which he must do if he be really arguing with persons 
whom he would call infidels, the infallible authority of Jesus and the 
Apostles ; thirdly, to show independently that we have an indubitable 
report of the words which these infallible persons employed in their 
citations. 

Mr. F. C. Cook undertakes to demolish Mr. Wilson’s “ Ideology,” 
by assuming it to be identical with that of Strauss; of whom it may 
be observed, in passing, that it is more easy for English divines to run 
down the Hegelianism than to answer the historical criticism. Asa 
bugbear, Strauss is most serviceable on Evangelical platforms. He is 
out of place as brought into this discussion. Philo, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and others, employed an ideal method in explain- 
ing those Biblical histories, which, understood literally, present 
serious stumbling-blocks. Mr. Wilson appears to say respecting this 
kind of narratives,—‘ You are free, as a Christian and as a Churchman, 
to do the same, and to attribute the miraculous particulars of many 
events related in the Bible to the special religious conceptions of the 
Jews, when those narratives were penned ; and it is not for me, or for 
the Church, if itis wise, to draw the line as to how far these explana- 
tions may be carried.” Mr. Cook would frighten the flock into a belief 
in the speaking ass, and the witch of Endor, by telling them that 
Strauss and Feuerbach idealize the Resurrection; and that the same 
must be supposed of Mr. Wilson, unless he comes forward to make a 
profession of faith. It would have been a much more efficient “ Aid 
to Faith,” if Mr. Cook had contributed something new to the evidence 
for its reality. As to subscription, Mr. Cook is an advocate for laxity 
up to the line which he thinks, separates essentials from non-essentials : 
“The Father and the Son, which is eternal life; in a word, the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement, without any subtlety of interpretation, in 
the plain sense accepted by all the churches of Christendom” (p. 184) ; 
a very open creed, if the terms be left undefined, a very complicated 
one if developed into what some consider “the faith once delivered to 
the Saints.” 

The fifth Essay in the book consists of another paper from Dr. 
McCaul on the Mosaic account of Creation, in which he by no means 
endeavours to bring the six days’ work into an exact ascord with 
astronomical or geological science. Moses “gives an outline of the 
history of creation such as would be intelligible to those for whom he 
wrote, and suitable as an introduction to Divine revelation.” He 
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omits the mention of periods of which the products were unknown to 
man till recent times ; to say anything about them would have en- 
cumbered his design, which was to enforce the doctrine of One 
Creator. In principle, this perfectly coincides with Mr. Goodwin’s 
statement, that, for ages, the Mosaic “view of creation satisfied the 
wants of man, and formed a sufficient basis of theological teaching ;” 
and that we may still recognise in it “not an authentic utterance of 
Divine knowledge, but a human utterance, which it has pleased 
Providence to use in a special way for the education of mankind.” 

Mr. Rawlinson has dealt much more liberally and candidly with his 
subject than some of his colleagues. In treating of the early Pen- 
tateuchal history, he perceives that the Hebrew chronology is too 
narrow, and he considers an extension of seven hundred years, which 
the Septuagint will give him, between the flood and the call of 
Abraham, will suffice for the development of human language and 
civilization. In treating Baron Bunsen’s methods as too arbitrary, 
he will have many of the freest inquirers with him; and he does not 
appear to close the door by any extreme theory of inspiration against 
any modification of his present views, which further researches 
may bring about. As yet, he observes with perfect truth, no 
Egyptian chronology has been ascertained for the periods spoken of 
in the Pentateuch. : 

Our readers will excuse us for making a considerable extract from 
the essay of Mr. Rawlinson, on the Genuineness and Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. It contains his own view of the sense in which he 
considers it may be maintained that Moses was the author of the 


Pentateuch :— 


“ Before the final close of this part of the inquiry, it will perhaps be best to 
state distinctly in what sense it 1s intended to maintain that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch. In the first place, it is not intended to assert that 
he was the original composer of all the documents contained in his volume. 
The Book of Genesis bears marks of being, to some extent, a compilation. 
Moses probably possessed a number of records, some of greater some of 
less antiquity, whereof, under Divine guidance, he made use in writing the 
history of mankind up to his own time. It is possible that the book of 
Genesis may have been, even mainly, composed in this way from ancient 
narratives, registers, and biographies, in part the property of the Hebrew race, 
in part a possession common to that race with others. Moses, guided by God’s 
spirit, would choose among such documents, those which were historically true 
and which bore on the religious history of the human race. He would not be 
hound slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe them, but would curtail, 
expand, adorn, complete them, and so make them thoroughly his own, infus- 
ing into them the religious tone of his own mind, and at the same time re- 
writing them in his own language. Thus, it would seem that Genesis was 
produced.”—p. 251. 

Of the rest of the Pentateuch Mr. Rawlinson conceives Moses to 
have been, strictly speaking, the author, with the exception of the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy ; but he allows that it may have under- 
gone an authoritative revision by Ezra, when the language may have 
been modernized and parenthetic insertions made in the text. Thus, 
in fact, Ezra becomes the author of the Pentateuch as we have it; for 
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we do not know in what condition it was, or the documents on which i 
was founded, before it passed under his revision. That tradition 
should have fixed the great name of Moses upon the entire work can 
prove nothing certain in the absence of external testimony ; and to 
suppose that Jesus, when he spoke of Moses and referred to the Law, 
did more than speak according to the current phraseology of his time, 
is to assume the very’question in dispute, under cover of a deference to 
a supposed immediate Divine presence. 

In Professor Browne’s Essay we meet, likewise, with a candid dis- 
cussion. Maintaining the communication of religious truth super- 
naturally through the Scriptural writers, the human element is frankly 
admitted; and it is acknowledged that the sting is thus taken out 
— of objections from discrepancies and historical and scientific errors in 


the Bible :-— 


“We need not throw away all faith, if we should be led to think that some 
books of the Old Testament are only historical records, collected by Jewish 
antiquarians, and bound up with the writings of prophets, as venerable and 
valuable memorials of the peculiar people of God. All this might be, and yet 
God may have spoken by holy men of old, and afterwards more fully by his 
Son.”—p. 302. 


There is, however, another part of the question to which the Pro- 
fessor has scarcely addressed himself: Does infallibility attach to 
any department of the Biblical writings? And if so, how do we dis- 
tinguish it from the rest ? Or, to put it in other words, Is the Bible 
infallible throughout in things which concern morals and religion? 
Perhaps Professor Browne, acknowledging as he does a growth and 
‘progress in revelation, would limit this kind of infallibility to the 
words of Jesus and his Apostles; yet it would be difficult to show on 
what sufficient principle even these should be exempt from historical 
criticism to ascertain their genuineness, and from the judgment of 
reason and conscience to check their contents or their interpretation. 

Dr. Thomson contributes an Essay on the Atonement. As in his 
other productions on the same subject, he will be found to appeal to 
reason, the moral sense, and analogy, so far as they can help his fore- 
gone conclusion, but to run off into mere rhetoric, or to shelter him- 
self under cover of “ mystery’’ when confronted with the plain objec- 
tion, that the doctrine, as taught by Evangelicals, is offensive to the 
moral sense. We recoil from this kind of production because, what- 
ever our own opinions on the matter discussed, we abhor to see capital 
made out of a subject in which the religious feelings of many are 80 
deeply, though it may be erroneously, interested. 

Dr. Ellicott’s Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture is intended 
to substantiate, in opposition to;Professor Jowett, that Scripture may 
have more than one meaning, and that it should be interpreted on 
different principles from any other book. His rules for Scriptural 
interpretation have no great novelty: 1. Interpret grammatically; 
2. Interpret historically; 3. Interpret contextually; 4. Interpret 
minutely ; 5. Interpret according to the analogy of faith; which last 
rule admits, of course, of application according to the prepossession of 
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the interpreter. Professor Ellicott has also some observations on the 
subject of inspiration. He allows that the Church has laid down no 
definition concerning it, and while leaning to the highest view con- 
sistent with an exercise of textual criticism, he declines to answer ex- 
plicitly any questions on the subject. This essay is, in its tone, the 
most ill-tempered of all. Such a passage as the following is mere 
rant :— 

“Such are the voices now sounding in our ears; voices that the young and 
generous, as well as the godless and the world-worn give ear to with ready 
ey. But shall the true defenders of the ark of their God, that ark of 
the New Covenant wherein lie the written words of life, yield it and themselves 
up to this stratagem which owe ‘whose time is shor? has put into the hearts of 
unconscious instruments. Never. God defend us from such fearful, such 
frantic disloyalty! God, indeed, forbid that in any sense, however modified, 
it should hereafter be the boast of the spirits of perdition, that it was with the 
city of the hills even worse than it was with a city of the plains,—that the host 
wound round it, that sounding brass brayed forth, and eager voices shouted 
and that ruined by traitorous occupants, wall and tower fell flat as those of 
Jericho, and fell never to rise again.” —p. 376. 


Of the first Essay in the “ Replies,”? nothing need be said; it would 
be difficult to say anything. The second plunges into the subject of 
prophecy, in reference to Dr. Williams’s.statements, impugning his 
general theory of Old Testament prophecy, which lowers the predictive 
element and elevates the moral or spiritual, and criticising some of his 
criticisms. Dr. Williams, however, has not been the first among 
English divines to lower the predictive element. Professor Hey, of 
Cambridge, went as far, if not further. He said: ‘The clearest pos- 
sible kind of prophecy we can only imagine. If an event was 
foretold, with all the circumstances of time, place, &c., and was to 
come to pass, there would be no difficulty at all; but yet, though the 
completion would be miraculous, this is not the sort we meet with.” 
And then he thinks quotations from prophets in the New Testa- 
ment, even by way of parallel, allusion and application, a very dif- 
ferent thing from a guarantee of specific accomplishment ; and he says : 
“One thing which has occasioned difficulty is quotations of prophecies 
being introduced with ‘that it might be fulfilled; but this is mere 
idiom. It means no more than a propos does in French.” And on the 
verse, “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” he resolves it into a curious 
correspondence and analogy (“ Stephen’s Defence,” &c., pp. 229—231). 
What an upturning would there have been of saintly eyes if Dr. 
Williams had said, “that it might be fulfilled,” means no more than 
&@ propos ; aud Hey’s authority, whose lectures were first published in 
1796, has been recognised by the present Bishop of Ely, who edited 





2 «Replies to Essays and Reviews,” I. By the Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Il. Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D. III. Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D. IV. Rev. W. J. 
Irons, D.D. V. Rev. G. Rorison, M.A. VI. Rev. A. W. Haddan, B.D. 
VII. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford ; and Letters from the ‘‘ Radcliffe Observer,” and the Reader in Geology in 
a University of Oxford. Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker. 

62. 
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a third edition of them in 1841; and by the Bishop of London, so 
far as this, that the book is reeommended to candidates for ordination 
in the “ London Diocesan Calendar.” As to details, in Ps. ii. we read 
in the English version “ Kiss the Son,” which has a sound to many of 
Messianic prophecy. Dr. Williams says, Hebrew idiom convinced 
Jerome the true meaning was “worship purely.” Mr. Rose cites a long 
passage, in which Jerome gives an account of his reasons for varying 
in his translation of the phrase; the gist of which is, that bar has 
different meanings, “a son,” “wheat,” “a bundle of ears of wheat,” 
“elect,” “ pure:” and he says, “ what fault have I committed if 1 have 
translated an ambiguous word in different ways?” This much is 
evident, that such a passage cannot do service as Messianic prophecy. 
Neither Dr. McCaul nor Mr. Rose, upon this text—nor, indeed, any of 
the counter-essayists—are disposed to give the public any information 
if they can help it. To snub Dr. Williams is a worthy object, but to 
set forth the real difficulties of a text is not necessary for the vulgar: 
otherwise it might have been mentioned that this word bar, so glibly 
translated “son,” is a rare word, occurring besides this place only in 
Prov. xxxi. 2. It might have been said, also, that the words as they 
stand in the Hebrew copies do not offer any satisfactory grammatical 
structure; and it is probable the place was hopelessly corrupt before 
the Septuagint version was made, which renders “ embrace instruction.” 
At all events, the passage is useless as a Messianic one. So upon 
Ps, xxii., Mr. Rose concedes the real practical issue : “ It is one of those 
passages where learned men find it difficult to make up their mind 
what the true reading and interpretation are.’ So that no stress can 
be laid upon it; and if Dr. Williams has expressed himself roundly in 
favour of the reading and interpretation which he prefers, that is 4 
mere matter of critical and literary style. My. Rose and his friends 
seem entirely incompetent to appreciate the state of things about 
them; they have heard, no doubt, of infidelity, and, as to thorough- 
going unbelievers, have taken no trouble to confute or instruct them ; and 
the sum of their replies to the Essayists amounts to this—“ You are 
playing into the hands of the infidels—call yourselves infidels at once, 
and we shall know how to deal with you; that is, we shall then take 
no further trouble in the matter.” But it is foolish to suppose that 
these scholars of equal advantages and position with themselves will be 
silenced by being told, Porphyry has said the same thing before, and 
even Collins—as if Porphyry, or Collins either, might not have said 
sensible things, and even things which, though they have been put 
down from time to time, revive continually because they are true. 

Dr. Heurtley follows in a querulous article upon Miracles, and is 
prepared to risk the whole Christian religion upon his ability, as taught 
by Mr. Mansel, to tie together all the supernatural facts in the 
Biblical history. We venture to suggest that, for the object these 
champions of orthodoxy have in view, this is a most unwise proceed- 
ing. Balaam’s ass and the witch of Endor are much more likely, if 
they must stand or fall with the event of the Resurrection, to render 
it doubtful or incredible, than to found upon it their own acceptance. 

Dr. Irons appears to have mistaken to some extent the purpose of 
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Mr. Wilson’s essay, which is not, as far as we can see, to lay down a 
generalized Christianity of his own, but to maintain that varying 
judgments respecting the facts related in the Scriptures on varying 
evidence, are, or ought to be, permissible in a national Church, and per- 
fectly compatible with the development of the real Christian life. As 
to facts and doctrines, it is for the dogmatic school to show where 
the line is to be drawn, and to show it on grounds of reason and con- 
science. 

We need not dwell upon the extremely fanciful essay of Mr. Rorison 
on the Creative Week. Like many others, he has a peculiar method 
of interpreting the first chapter of Genesis, but we have not here any 
critique of Mr. Goodwin’s essay. His notion of the “days” of the 
Mosaic record is thus expressed :—“ And thus the ‘ days’ themselves 
are transfigured from registers of time into definitives of strophes or 
stanzas—lamps and landmarks ofa creative sequence—a mystic drapery, 
a parabolic setting—shadowing, by the sacred cycle of seven, the 
truths of an ordered progress, a foreknown finality, an achieved per- 
fection, and a divine repose.” (p. 336.) 

Mr. Haddan’s is by far the best executed contribution in the series. 
It is what it professes to be—a review of the Rector of Lincoln’s 
essay. It follows him throughout, acknowledging merits and sup- 
plying correctives where they appear to My. Haddan to be necessary; 
and credit is given to the learning and acuteness of the essayist. Many 
of his conclusions are accepted, but instead of being left with Mr. 
Pattison in the hands of opposing rationalists, who can destroy each 
other’s systems, while they establish none of their ow:., Mr. Haddan 
thinks that a sufficient and satisfactory guide will be found in Scrip- 
ture interpreted by catholic consent, and that although reason is not 
infallible, it may thus be competent to lead men to an infallible 
teacher. “ We approach,”’ he says, “the Scriptures through moral and 
not demonstrative evidence, but therein we find the words of infallible 
men.’ Ina word, we are thus landed in a very high form of Anglo- 
Catholic theory. 

The last essay is one of the worst in the book, particularly in its 
utter want of taste. One is about as much shocked to see an essay of 
Professor Jowett’s criticized by Canon Wordsworth, as one would be 
to see a work of Praxiteles mended by a common mason. The 
Westminster divine is mentally and critically incapable of appreciating 
either the thoughts or expressions of the Oxonian. We are treated to 
this kind of rubbish :— 

“Tf we rely on ourselves and our own intelligence, aud if we disparage 
Scripture, and treat it ‘as any other book,’ then Almighty God, who is the 
author of Scripture, will punish us by our own devices. He will ‘choose our 
delusions.’ He will ‘chastise us by our wickedness,’ and reprove us by 
our backslidings, and ‘give us the reward of our own hands.’ Our presump- 
tion and our irreverence will be the instruments of our punishment; we shall 
have provoked God to withdraw his Holy Spirit from us, and to give us over to 
spiritual blindness, and then we shall display to the world that most wretched 
spectacle—the spectacle of men professing themselves;wise, and vaunting their 
own intelligence, and setting themselves up to be censors of the Evangelists, 
and to enlighten the Holy Spirit Himself! Miserable ignorance! Pitiful 
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infatuation! The fruit of arrogance and irreverence! Andis uot this the 
spectacle before us ?” ete.—p. 485. . 


It is not to be wondered at that, by a special instinct, the astute 
person who has prefixed a preface of barely eight pages to the so- 
called “ Replies,” should have preferred to do so before reading any of 
the essays themselves which he takes under his patronage. It has 
sufficed him, wise in his generation, rather than commit himself to 
any measure of the arguments which follow in defence of the faith, to 
describe modern scepticism as the “first stealing over the sky of the 
lurid lights which shall be shed profusely around the great Antichrist,” 
to resemble High-churchism to the “ naked promontory which breasts 
the boisterous waves,” &c., and to intimate that though the faith has 
“no fear of argument,” present disorders need the “firm unflinching 
hand of authority.” We are rejoiced to see that the best possible 
practical reply is given to these fulminations by the publication of a 
tenth edition of the celebrated volume*® which has called them forth, and 
we trust that in its cheaper form it will reach a still enlarging circle of 
readers. It is not the best book that might have been produced for 
the purpose, yet it might be extremely serviceable, since we have it, 
if it were circulated by the friends of religious progress among our in- 
telligent artisan population. 

The foregoing volumes, it will be gathered, have been composed in 
a spirit of the narrowest conservatism, only modified to a limited 
extent by the natural amiability and candour of some of the writers. 
A few concessions are made which could no longer be withholden, but 
neutralized and covered up as far as possible; there is no grappling 
with the principles brought into issue by the publication of “ Essays 
and Reviews,” either before the public at large, or before the Esta- 
blished Church of the country. A fair notion, however, of some at 
least of these may be obtained from the very able and learned speech 
of Mr. Stephen, of which we are most glad to see the publication in 
full. Very few lawyers, indeed, would have engaged in the research 
which has brought together such an imposing array of authorities 
on the side of the defence; no one could surpass the eloquence and 
acuteness with which the cause was argued, or the courage with which 
the advocate identified himself with the interests of a person so un- 
popular in clerical coteries. We cannot, of course, anticipate what 
may be the legal decision in Dr. Williams’s case. But Mr. Stephen 
well described the real issues to be “whether the law of England 
forbids the clergy to use their minds,” and “ whether the Church of 
England is to maintain its position as an Established Church.” We 
do not undertake to discuss, nor do we express any opinion on, the 
question whether, in the present state of theological sentiment in this 
country, it would promise better for the cause of truth, for the liberty 
which Mr. Stephen contends for within the Church, to be recognised 





3 *¢ Essays and Reviews.” Tenth Edition, Longmanand Co. 1862. 

4 “ Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury.” By James Fitzjames Stephen, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 
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by a formal decision, or for it to be withdrawn. Yet this much is 
certain, that upon a judicial decision as to the extent of the existing 
clerical liberty will depend in the immediate future the limits of the 
religious teaching of the most influential ministry in the country—it 
will henceforward be more liberal or more narrow. In arguing his case, 
Mr. Stephen founds it upon the principle of “ open questions’’—that 
is to say, as the Established Church is a legal institution, its doc- 
trines must be decitled by its fundamental documents—where those 
documents have spoken distinctly, the door is closed; where they 
are ambiguous, different and even opposite opinions may be expressed 
by her ministers; but where they are silent, opinion and teaching are 
altogether free. This principle, Mr. Stephen contends, was plainly 
laid down by the Committee of Privy Council in the Gorham case :— 


“Tf it were supposed that all points of doctrine were decided by the Church 
of England, the law would not consider any point as doubtful. . . . But if the 
case be, as undoubtedly it is, that in the Church of England many points of 
theological doctrine have not been decided, then the first and great question 
which arises in such cases as the present is, whether the disputed point is or 
was meant to be settled at all, or whether it is left open for each member of the 
Church to decide for himself according to his own conscientious opinions.” — 
p. 5. 

Applying this principle, Mr. Stephen argues concerning inspiration 
of Scripture, that is, the mode and extent of it, and whether it implies 
absolute truth ; concerning criticism, including questions of genuine- 
ness and authorship of the Biblical books and their parts ; concerning 
interpretation of Scripture, that is, whether the books and their parts 
be poetry or prose, literal or figurative—that these questions are all left 
open under the terms of the Thirty-nine Articles ; moreover, that they 
must have been purposely left open, as the founders of the Church of 
England had other forms before them, as the Romanist Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., and the Westminster Confession, in which they were closed. 
And further, Mr. Stephen fortifies his case by showing an actual user 
of the rights so left by many of the most eminent Anglican divines in 
away identical as to principle, and frequently parallel in details with Dr. 
Williams’s treatment of the same subjects. Many of these citations, 
we are sure, will surprise great numbers, both of the Sacerdotal and 
Evangelical parties. Undoubtedly, those who so left open the formu- 
laries of the Church did not foresee the gravity of the diccussions which 
would arise in future generations ; they did so by a most felicitous 
or providential instinct. But the advances of history, criticism, and 
physical science render questions all-important in our day which 
would attract little attention three, or two, or even one hundred years 
ago. And the advocate says :— 


“The one party,” namely, Dr. Williams and those who sympathise with him, 
“viewing history and criticism, and physical science, accept their results with 
gladness and with candour, and the other tremble before them. The one would 
say with Hooker, that to detract from the dignity of these, is to injure even 
God Himself, who being that light which none can approach unto hath sent us 
these lesser lights as sparkles, resembling the bright fountain from which they 
spring. The other party, fearing that reason will subvert facts, try to declare 
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what Bishop Horsley called the unnatural war, between faith and reason; they 
try to cast reason out of the synagogue, and to put asunder those whom God 
has joined together.”—pp. 318, 319. 


History, criticism, and science have in our own day suggested in- 
quiries of immense importance in themselves to the religious future of 
mankind, and most disturbing at the present moment to the pretensions 
of a supernaturally gifted priesthood, or of an infallibly inspired Bible. 
Whether the more liberal clergy shall be permitted to take a part in the 
prosecution of these inquiries will depend, for the time, upon Dr. Lush- 
ington’s coming decisions. But Mr. Stephen urges, even if it were by 
accident and not by design that there is no definition of Scripture in- 
spiration in the Articles, nor any canon of Scripture interpretation, it 
is not for an Ecclesiastical Court to supply the deficiency. 


“Do not assume the functions of a legislator, and that for the sake of re- 
straining and not enlarging liberty. If an unnatural war is to be declared 
between reason and faith, let it not be proclaimed by judicial lips. If the Church 
of England is to lay aside its essential character ; if it is to write up over that 
gate through which passed Hooker, and Chillingworth, and Butler, and Berkeley, 
and Cudworth, this awful motto : ‘All ye who enter here leave thought behind,’ 
let the Legislature write it with an iron pen, and engrave it on a tablet of stone, 
that he who runs may read ; let it not be etched, and scratched, and hinted on 
the margin of a law report by judicial inference and ez post-facto construction. 
If the Legislature has determined that no man of learning is to take orders 
in the Church of England, let it say so plainly; but let not those who are 
already there be elbowed out of it after having been lured in by false pretences, 
to a liberality which is disclaimed, to a candour and a learning which are 
punished.”—pp. 322, 323. 


Dr. Colenso was principally known, before he left this country for 
the office of a missionary bishop among the Kaffres, by an able series 
of mathematical and educational works; perhaps he had not turned his 
mind very deeply before that time to the graver questions of divinity. 
But he evidently entered on his new field of labour with a single- 
minded intention of judging for himself, and not according to other 
people’s systems, and of following the truth wherever it might lead 
him. He has shown this already by the view which he has expressed, 
that a Kaffre candidate for Christian baptism ought not to be re- 
quired to put away all his wives but one before he could be received— 
a decision plainly in accordance with common sense and justice, and 
notcontradicted by any express Scriptural authority or ecclesiastical rule, 
although opposed both to High-church sentiment and to Evangelical 
literalism. In his “Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans,’ 
we have the result of the Bishop’s serious reflections upon the bring- 
ing Christianity in contact with heathendom, he looking upon that 
heathendom as it really is, neither better nor worse, and not as is too 
often represented upon missionary platforms. For the Bishop cannot 
persuade himself that truth, or the Christian religion itself, will per- 





5 “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: Newly Translated and Explained from a 
missionary point of view.” By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1861. 
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mit him to address the heathen to whom he carries the better teaching 
of Jesus, and the brighter hopes of his Gospel, as if in their pagan state 
they were altogether bad, and in a state of damnation. Speaking of 
the docttine of “endless punishment,” to which we shall recur pre- 
sently, he says :— 


“Tt is often so stated as to involve the multitudes of ignorant, untaught 
heathen, the great mass of humankind, in the same horrible doom of never- 
ending despair, making this beautiful and blessed world the very shambles, as 
it were, of Almighty vengeance, while some few individuals, called by the 
name of Christians, but living comfortably all the while, notwithstanding their 

rofessed belief that myriads of their fellow men are every moment passing 
ito perdition, will, by some special act of Divine favour, be so fortunate as to 
be excepted from it.”—p. 210. 


And that he does not overstate the atrocity of the topics with which 
preachers of the Gospel sent out by civilized people, address their 
heathen fellow-men, he shows by the following quotation from the 
journal of a Missionary :— 


“ Writing of the heathen, he says, ‘ Every hour, yea, every moment, they are 
dying, most of them without any knowledge of the Saviour. On whom now 
rests the responsibility ? If you fail to do all in your power to save them, will 
you stand at the judgment guiltless of their blood?’ Said a heathen child after 
having embraced the Gospel, to the writer, ‘How long have they had the Gospel 
in New England? When told, she asked with great earnestness, ‘Why did 
they not come and tell us before ? and then added, ‘ My mother died, and my 


father died, and my brother died, without the Gospel.’ Here she was unable 
to restrain her emotions. But at length, wiping away her ‘ears, she asked, 
‘Where do you think they have gone?’ I, too, could not refrain from weeping, 
and turning to her I inquired, ‘Where do you think they have gone? She 
hesitated a few moments and then replied, with much emotion, ‘I suppose they 
have gone down to the dark place—the dark place! Oh! why did they not 
tell us before ? It wrung my heart as she repeated the question, ‘Why did 
they not tell us before ??”’—p. 211. 


The Bishop then quotes a prayer printed for the use of a Missionary 
institution of the Church of England, and which he justly characterizes 
as little (?) short of blasphemy :— 

“Q Eternal God, Creator of all things, mercifully remember that the souls of 
unbelievers are the work of Thy hands, and that they are created in Thy resem- 
blance. Behold, O Lord, how hell is filled with them, to the dishonour of Thy 
Holy Name. Remember that Jesus Christ, Thy Son, for their salvation, suffered 
a most cruel death. Permit not, we beseech Thee, that He should be despised 
by the heathen around us. Vouchsafe to be propitiated by the prayers of the 

‘church, Thy most holy spouse, and call to mind thine own compassion.” —id, 


Clergymen in this country are so surrounded by conventionalities, 
so safe, both in their pulpits and schools, from having awkward ques- 
tions put to them, that they little think what awkward questions do 
‘suggest themselves to people’s minds about the dogmas of original sin 
and eternal punishment. So surrounded are they with all kind of 
make-believes, that if ever difficulties are propounded to them frankly 
as spiritual advisers, they set themselves to find explanations before 
asking themselves the questions, “ What do I really believe about that 

{Vol. LXXVII. No. CLII.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXI. No. I]. NWN 
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myself ?” and “As man to man, am [I really telling this person the 
truth ?”? Let us now see how these things have put themselves be- 


fore this honest bishop :— 


“To teach the truths of our holy religion to intelligent adult natives, who 
have the simplicity of children, but with all the earnestness and thoughtfulness 
of men—to whom these things are new and startling, whose minds are not 
prepared by long familiarity to acquiesce in, if not receive them—is a sifting 
process for the opinions of any teacher who feels the deep moral obligation of 
answering truly and faithfully and unreservedly his fellow man, looking up to 
him for light and guidance, and asking, ‘Are you sure of this?? ‘Do you 
know this to be true?’ ‘Do you really believe that?’ ‘The state of everlasting 
torment after death of all impenitent sinners and unbelievers, including the 
whole heathen world, as many teach, is naturally so amazing and overwhelming 
an object of contemplation to them, and one so prominently put forward in the 
cease of those who have been under certain missionary training, that it quite 
shuts out the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, the Fatherly relation to us of 
the Faithful Creator.”—p. 218. 


‘Without entering further into the special views of Dr. Colenso on 
the subject of the future life as they are courageously and distinctly 
developed in this volume, we welcome its appearance from a person of 
his sterling character and his episcopal rank, coming forth indepen- 
dently yet almost simultaneously with the publication and denunciation 
of the “ Essays and Reviews,” as a most significant proof of the pro- 
gress of a reformation in English theology. It was to be expected 
that the same parties who have endeavoured by all possible means to 
suppress the opinions of and to harass the Essayists, should pursue the 
same course towards the outspoken bishop. But although, as we un- 
derstand, an ecclesiastical prosecution awaits him, it will be met with 
no more flinching in the one case than the other. It seems that the 
bishopric of Cape Town has been erected into what is called a Metro- 
politan see, and that its bishop has some sort of jurisdiction over the 
other Anglican bishops in Africa. The proceedings against the Bishop 
of Natal will be commenced in the Court of the Bishop of Cape 
Town, who has already prejudged the case by the expression of his 
opinion ; and from the sentence of that Court there lies, as we are told, 
some kind of appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is likewise 
said already to have been consulted on the propriety of proceedings 
being taken, and to have sanctioned them; thereby—if it be so— 
prejudging in his turn a case which may come before him in his 
judicial capacity. The present occupants of the English bench, and 
their legal advisers, seem to look at the ecclesiastical law not as if it 
Was supreme even over themselves, but as an instrumentality which 
Church governors are justified in employing for the punishment of 
persons holding obnoxious opinions ; they do not resort to the Church 
Court for the purpose of obtaining a solemn decision as to what the 
law of the Church is, which might be a duty, but for the purpose of 
registering and giving effect to their own sentences, which is a mere 
perversion of justice, and persecution. In the interest of progress we 
scarcely know whether to wish this policy an immediate defeat or a 
temporary triumph. 
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It has long ceased to be the fashion to describe Mahomet simply 
as a religious impostor, and, except with the densest of our English 
divines, Christianity will not be felt to be in any danger by according 
to the Koran® the admiration which in many parts is justly due to it. 
Mr. Rodwell’s new translation will make this most remarkable pro- 
duction generally accessible. He has attempted to arrange the Suras 
or chapters in a chronological order, depending, however, only upon 
internal evidence or conjecture. He directs attention to a remarkable 
contrast between the earlier, middle, and later Suras; the former are 
distinguished by the poetical character and imagery which pervades 
them ; with a change in the position of the Prophet, his utterances 
become more didactic ; and at Medina he appears as the legislator, 
dictator, and denouncer. 


“The Suras,” says Mr. Rodwell, “viewed ‘as a whole, strike one as being 
the work of one who began his career as a thoughtful inquirer after truth, and 
an earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and poetical forms as he deemed 
most likely to win and attract his countrymen, and who gradually proceeded 
from the dogmatic teacher to the politic founder of a system for A ex laws 
and regulations had to be provided as occasions arose.”—p. xiii. 


No traditions concerning Mahomet’s life were committed to writing 
for at least the greater part of a century, during which time they must 
have been coloured by prejudices, and subjéct to mythical adornments 
and fabrications. In the Koran itself are but few incidents mentioned 
in the life itself of the Prophet. 

It is very remarkable that there should be no evidence in the Koran 
of Mahomet having been acquainted with our Christian Scriptures ; he 
nowhere cites them or refers to them, although one object he had in view 
was to correct erroneous notions concerning Jesus of Nazareth. Nor, 
indeed, does he seem to have been acquainted with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, but only with legends or histories founded upon 
them, and which probably came to him through a Talmudic channel. 
Upon the question of the sincerity of his belief in his own mission, 
Mr. Rodwell sums up— 

“The evidence rather shows, that in all he did and wrote, Mubammad was 
actuated by a sincere desire to deliver his countrymen from the grossness of 
debasing idolatries—that he was urged on by an intense desire to proclaim 
that great truth of the unity of the Godhead which had taken full possession 
of his own soul—that the end to be attained justified, to his mind, the means 
he adopted in the production of his Suras—that he worked himself up into a 
belief that he had received a divine call; and that he was carried on by the 
force of circumstances, and by gradually increasing successes, to believe himself 
the accredited messenger of Heaven.”—p. xxi. 


The defects in his character are not to be concealed, but no one, 
concludes the present translator, will rise from the perusal of the 
Koran without agreeing with the motto from Augustine, which Sale 





6 «The Koran :” translated from the Arabic, the Suras arranged in chronological 


order ; with Notes and Index. By the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A., of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1861. 
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has prefixed to his title-page, “ Nulla falsa doctrina est que non aliquid 
veri permisceat.”” 
The republication of the works of the late Professor H. H. Wilson’ 
will render the greatest service to all who are interested in the litera- 
ture, antiquities, and religious systems of India. Many of his most 
valuable essays or treatises appeared in various periodicals, and are 
almost inaccessible to the generality of students. ‘The present col- 
lection will be comprised in twelve volumes, four to be issued yearly, 
and it will be distributed into the following divisions :—1. Essays on 
the Religion of the Hindus, in 2 vols., of which the first is already 
published ; 2. Essays on Literature, 2 vols. ; 3. Translations ; 4. The 
History and Topography of India; 5. Inscriptions and Numismatics. 
The two great branches of Religion are the Speculative and the Devo- 
tional, and numerous subdivisions necessarily result in course of time 
in each of these branches. The more men occupy themselves with 
inquiries into the mysteries of Man and Being, the more they will differ 
in their philosophy or theology ; while varieties of sects are continually 
arising in connexion with local peculiarities and superstitions, and the 
influence of religious leaders, enthusiasts, impostors, or honest re- 
formers. The present volume is occupied with a description of the 
multifarious sects of the latter kind. 
The work of Dr. Kahnis on the “ Lutheran Doctrine,” is very ably 
executed, with an orthodox yet mediating design. The distinguished 
author acknowledges that the period has passed, or is passing away, 
when Christians could be tied down to the letter of creeds which 
were founded upon controversial notions belonging to times gone by ; 
he considers the Lutheran Church, in its Protestant character, to be 
founded upon the Scripture; but he fully concedes the freedom and 
necessity of interpreting the Scripture according to the lights of suc- 
cessive generations. Indeed, in the present volume he exemplifies this 
liberty in a way which would startle some of our evangelicals at home, 
in the intelligent view which he takes, for instance, of Hebrew prophecy 
in general, in his recognition of the late composition of at least a part 
of the Book of Daniel, and of a second Isaiah, in his discussion of the 
various Jewish and Christian interpretations of the celebrated chap- 
ter, Isaiah lili, Dr. Kahnis is especially to be recommended as an in- 
telligent conservative. 

The Rev. Baldwin Brown’s Discourses? are an example of Christian 
homiletics of which we have but rare instances in this country. They 
put us in mind, for practical earnestness and richness of colouring, of 
the best specimens of the Remains of J. W. Robertson. These dis- 
courses are more finished than Robertson’s, which were imperfectly 





7 *“Works by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c.” 
Vol. I. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

8 **Die Lutherische Dogmatik historisch-genetisch dargestellt.” Von Dr. 
Karl Friedr, Aug. Kahnis, Professor der Theologie zu Leipzig und Domherrn des 
Hochstifts Meissen. ter. Bd. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

9 «The Soul's Exodus and Pilgrimage.” By James Baldwin Brown, B.A., 
Minister of Claylands Chapel, Clapham Road. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1862. 
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reproduced from his notes: they are also more limited in the range of 
their subject. Mr. Brown, it should be said, while enforcing the 
spiritual significance of a remarkable passage in the Jewish history, 
recognises its literal truth, even in its miraculous portions. 

Several works which should have been brought forward in this 
Section are necessarily postponed by reason of the unavoidable length 
of some of the preceding notices. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


[* the opening of his first lecture on Trades Unions, delivered to 
I the University, Mr. Neate, the Oxford Professor of Political 
Economy, makes the following remarks :— 


“Tn this place, though we have certainly less practical experience of the 
working of trades unions thanjis possessed by others, we can bring to the 
consideration of the subject that which is more conducive to the discovery of 
the truth—an impartial spirit ;‘and that which is more likely to impress the 
truth upon others—a courteous temper.” 


There can be no doubt of the impartiality and good feeling, as well 
as manners, which distinguish his lectures, but we are afraid that they 
are as little conclusive of the great question in dispute as many other 
appeals to the parties concerned which are not remarkable for those 
engaging qualities. In the temper and ability with which the author 
eliminates from the controversy many of those collateral questions 
which too often obscure its real issue, will be found the chief merit of 
these lectures. When he comes to close quarters with the question, 
we think he falls into two errors. In the first place, while fully allow- 
ing what is now nowhere denied, the full right of the labouring popu- 
lation to enter into unions for the purpose of increasing their wages 
or decreasing the hours which they must devote to earning them, he 
asserts that they overpass the legitimate means of influencing their 
fellows when they refuse to work with men who have not entered into 
such societies. ‘This is a liberty whichis asserted in so many forms in 
society, and in fact is the basis on which almost every distinction 
within its limits rests, that to deny it to day-labourers is to set an 
arbitrary limit to the rights of individual liberty that cannot be 
rationally maintained for a moment. That this right is exercised in 
rougher forms and in a manner which revolts the tastes and feelings of 
those who quite as imperatively exercise it, is no ground for its denial 
to the working classes. ‘The common law of the country is the only 
barrier which the country has set up against the full liberty of all its 





1 «¢Two Lectures on Trades Unions, delivered to the University of Oxford in 
the year 1861.” By Charles Neate, A.M., Fellow of Oriel College, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
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inhabitants, and it is not to be wondered at if the lowest class of them 
is most constantly knocking at that barrier; so long, however, as 
they are not overpassed, it would be the height of tyranny to exact at 
the hands of the relatively ignorant and uncultivated those modes of 
procedure which can be only adopted by and have effect on, the edu- 
cated and refined. All majorities are oppressive, and this not only 
from a sense of their power, but from a conviction that their very 
numbers are in some sort a testimony to the truth and justice of the 
opinions which they advocate. So long as the Unionists are in the 
majority in any trade, they cannot be refused the common right of 
that position—to throw the whole weight of their influence into the 
scale. Resort to extreme measures of this sort is either a sanction or 
a test of the sincerity of those who adopt them, and is not without a 
formidable danger of bringing about a reaction, which causes it to be 
used with more caution than is usually supposed. Reproach and ill 
fame among his fellows must be endured by every workman who 
dissents from the opinion of the majority. This is so much the neces- 
sary ordeal of every new truth as well as the greatest power in exis- 
tence for its diffusion when once acknowledged, that any interference 
with the most perfect freedom in its application in either direction to 
any doctrine whatever, cannot be too strongly deprecated. The law is 
always ready to guard those limits to individual freedom which have 
been universally submitted to, and should always protect them with 
her sharpest sword, but should step no inch beyond her legitimate 
boundaries. 

The second exception we have to take to Mr. Neate is by no means 
of so much importance, and in fact resolves itself merely into a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extent of benefit which may be hoped for 
from councils of conciliation ; that they can ever play the part in 
England that they are made to do on the Continent, is.of course not 
to be expected, or that they will ever do more than narrow the ques- 
tion between the masters and men, is in the last degree improbable; 
this of itself is a great advantage : a consciousness of the real point in 
dispute, and a full consideration, or at least hearing, on both sides, of 
all that can be urged for either opinion, may often indeed bring about 
a compromise, but in itself offers no term to controversies of this kind. 
Two other lectures” from a very different quarter will also well reward 
the attention of those who are interested in this perhaps greatest of 
modern questions. In an “ Essay on Strikes,” and in one “ On the; Power 
and Influence of Co-operative Effort,” Mr. John Watts, of Manchester, 
endeavours in the former to show the financial folly of strikes, and 
offers in the latter a means of escape from their destructive effects. 
The intimate acquaintance of the author with the results of recent 
strikes in Lancashire, makes his lecture highly instructive in its detail; 
but with the principle of his arithmetical summaries of the injury they 
have inflicted on the working classes, great as it has been, we cannot 
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agree. The wages foregone by the operatives during these lamentable 
disputes are not an utter waste of capital to the same amount ; and it 
will be evident that the plan proposed in the following extract, how- 
ever it may tend to conciliate, by no means reconciles, the conflicting 
claims of capital and labour :— 

“There are cases in which various classes of men invest capital as shareholders, 
and the articles of association provide that, after paying interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. and allowing for depreciation of stock, the remaining profits shall 
he divided between the paid-up capital of the shareholders and the amount of 
wages paid to the operatives at such a rate per pound as it will make upon the 
two sums added together. Thus if 65/. represents the capital required to 
employ one workman, and that workman earns 20 shillings per week, then the 
half-yearly dividend would be upon 91/., in the proportion of 65/. to the 
shareholders, and 262. to the workman.” 7 


It is evident that this plan only removes the conflict between labour 
and capital from the open market to the interior arrangements of the 
association itself; the question of the rate of wages reappears with 
increased force, for it not only determines the amount to be received, 
but also that by which the share of profit shall be determined. Asa 
means of educating the working classes this scheme is not to be despised, 
and substantially it does but enlist those who would be inclined to econo- 
mise, on the side of capital, against those of their fellows who will take 
no thought for the morrow. This plan resolves itself into a new induce- 
ment to saving, and is an invitation on the part of capital to all who 
will enlist on its side; it is an offer to promote from the ranks, but 
the distinction between the officers and common soldicrs is almost un- 
touched by it. However efficient it may be in promoting a general 
interest in a common enterprise, it does not conclusively determine 
the ratio in which the common profit shall be divided. As long as 
individual freedom is held sacred, no ingenuity of arrangement can 
equalize the man who cannot postpone the enjoyment of the present 
moment, with him who calculates the consequences of all his actions. 
So long as the working-classes as a body remain ignorant and unre- 
flective, so long must these deplorable conflicts continue, to the injury 
of their interests and those of the class they look upon as their 
antagonists; were they but as provident as they must be considered 
the contrary, the capitalist would not only be their best friend, but 
their most submissive servant. 

M. Louis Reybaud has collected, under the title “ Modern Econo- 
mists,” ° six essays formerly published by him in the Revue des Deux 
Mondee. In his preface he takes credit for arranging his memoirs so 
as to touch upon all the chief problems of political economy; his con- 
tribution, however, to their solution, is of the feeblest sort. It was 
perhaps impossible to treat of such names as Cobden, Bastiat, Che- 
valier, Mill, Faucher, and Rossi, without being drawn into the expres- 
sion of the notions most prevalent among modern French economists, 
and the chief value of this volume consequently consists in the accurate 





3 “ Economistes Modernes.” Par Louis Reybaud, Membre de 1!’Institut. 
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picture it gives of the state of political economy among our neighbours. 
M. Reybaud has not yet mastered the theory of Rent, and Malthus’ 
doctrine of population is still a stumbling-block to him; but in spite 
of shortcomings so important as these, the unquestionable ability with 
which he displays the tendency and describes the position of the eco- 
nomists he criticises, will make his book very welcome to many who 
can appreciate his expository talent and make allowance for his affecta- 
tion of originality. The two most interesting of these essays are those 
on Cobden and on Chevalier. The author fully recognises how much 
they are the representatives of the progress of economical opinion in 
their respective countries. The practical controversialist is as charae- 
teristic of England as the dogmatic professor is of France. With us, 
an economical doctrine must gather round itself a strong and active 
body of advocates and partisans, by whose efforts it may be made to 
assume at least the appearance of a popular conviction before it has 
a chance of legislative support. In France it is far otherwise; the 
State has there, under every form of government, recognised as one of 
its duties that of educating and leading popular opinion, and it is not 
one of the least curious signs of this tendency to find M. Chevalier 
carrying out commercial reforms in France under the egis of an abso- 
lute government in the teeth of a recalcitrant community. Nor is 
this the only singularity in his position, for he finds himself in his 
manhood accepting at the hands of Napoleon III. the opportunity 
which in his youth he hoped to receive at those of the Pére Enfantin 
and the Saint Simonians; but he is still consistent with himself and 
with the thoroughly French notion that the State should be in advance 
of those for whom it exists, and that its duties should go far beyond 
mere protection of individual rights. No Frenchman can reconcile 
himself to the notion that the perfection of government consists in a 
complete harmony between the legislative machinery of a country 
and those for whom the laws are made. The constant compromises 
by which such a harmony is preserved, correspond to no great idea for 
which he can entertain an enthusiastic regard. The daily bread of 
political life is too mean and unpalatable for his taste, a grand banquet 
will alone satisfy him, though the guests to whom he must offer a share 
care nothing for the high-sounding names of the dishes. The least 
pleasing, though perhaps the most amusing, part of this volume, is that 
in which the author takes Mr, Mill to task for his chapter on the 
Future of the Working Classes. He has the simplicity to think that 
he sufficiently refutes Mr. Mill’s speculations by showing that most of 
the associated enterprises which were so numerous after 1848, have 
failed from mismanagement or misconduct on the part of the associated 
labourers. In the same manner, his horror of the principle of popula- 
tion so blinds him to the fact that it does no more than formulate 
a tendency, that he offers as a serious refutation of its truth the fact 
that cultivable land still lies waste, and that the world could suppors 
still more inhabitants. It is, however, impossible to make a more com- 
plicated blunder than he does in explaining the great popularity of the 
“ Principles of Political Economy” from the author’s flattery of English 
prejudices in favour of Socialism. That he should know so little of the 
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tone of English feeling on the subject is perhaps not remarkable, but 
that after a study of Mr. Mill’s work he could venture to pronounce 
him inclined to flatter public weakness of any sort, is about as much 
so as anything we have met with. 

Dr. Wilhelm Arnold, of Basle, in his “ History of Real Property in 
German Towns,’’* has collected together, from wills and leases pre- 
served in the archives of the monasteries and conventual houses of 
Basle and other towns, the evidence of the gradual progress of the 
emancipation of landed property from the various fees, dues, and 
services with which it was encumbered during the Middle Ages. This 
progress is so far from being complete in Germany, that the course 
pursued in the towns may still be advantageously studied with a view 
to its adoption in many rural districts. This book is valuable as a 
contribution to the history of that conflict between the principles of 
real and personal property which still, in most European communities 
awaits its definite though not doubtful solution. ‘Though addressed 
to a professional public in the first instance, it deserves, and most pro- 
bably will enjoy, a much wider circle of readers. 

It is impossible that any republication could be more opportune 
than that of the translation of De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in 
America.”® War is now our great instructor in geography and the 
principles of politics. Before the Crimean war, the geography of the 
shores of the Black Sea was by no means a familiar possession of the 
English public, and the outbreak of the American rebellion showed 
many of us how fragmentary was our knowledge of the constitution 
of the States, and how obscure our notions of the relative power and 
influence of the Northern and Southern States. None of the books 
called forth by the occasion in any way approaches the excellence of 
that account of American society and institutions given by De Toc- 
queville five-and-twenty years ago. Indeed, it will surprise many who 
now take up that celebrated work for the first time, when they discover 
the origin of nine-tenths of what has appeared to them the most 
judicious views on America and on democracy. Many remarks which 
have now become political commonplaces, will there be found in a 
philosophical connexion which deprives them of that reproach by 
showing them in their relation to human nature, and to the circum- 
stances to which they owe their origin. ‘The penetrating sagacity 
which has made these volumes the text-book of all political writers 
has been so universally acknowledged, that praise almost assumes the 
character of impertinence. Not only has this book affected all 
political criticism, but the repeated instances in which the pro- 
fessed anticipations of the author have been verified by subsequent 
events, give to his views a depth and profundity of interest almost 
unexampled. It is quite superfluous to summarize these views; his 
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intimate conviction of the impossibility of withstanding the democratic 
tendencies of his age is now not only his opinion, but that of every 
thinking man. His book will now be read as much for the purpose of 
learning how he, with his dread of the too great rapidity of its pro- 
gress, would not so much counteract as govern and guide it. The 
progress of democracy in America since the Presidency of Jefferson, 
has been checked by no political counterpoise, and has been so fostered 
by the conditions of American life, that two generations have been 
sufficient to display the whole of its inherent tendencies. The rapidity 
of the progress is alone answerable for those features which are most 
in conflict with European taste and feeling. With half the world 
before them to subdue, the Americans have not had leisure for reflec- 
tion; the work to be done was too vast, and the necessity for doing it 
too urgent, for the means to be too closely criticised. Their social 
condition, like their agriculture, could not fail to display the evils 
which result from unbounded resources. Refinement in daily life, and 
a well-balanced political system, were as little to be expected at their 
hands, as high farming when new fields were to be had for nothing. 
In America, the pursuit of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number has been followed up to its legitimate results; whether the 
happiness of the greatest number can also include the highest kinds of 
gratification is the all-important question of the age ; whether American 
institutions are as favourable to intellectual as they have shown them- 
selves to be to material progress, is one of the most interesting pro- 
blems which can be offered to the political student. It is necessary 
to disembarrass the institutions from the effects produced by the 
geographical conditions of the country in which they have displayed 
their greatest efiects, but still much will remain calling for the most 
careful study, and the first stadium of the inquiry must be a thorough 
mastery of De Tocqueville’s book. One of the greatest peculiarities 
of this masterpiece is the complete absence of the usual historical 
method by which it is distinguished; American institutions are not 
compared with those of other nations, whether ancient or modern, so 
much as traced to their origin in the nature of man, and the cir- 
cumstances which favoured their birth ; and from these two sources 
the whole of the remarkable phenomena of American political institu- 
tions, manners, and customs, are described with a deductive power 
that gives their history the appearance of a necessary evolution. This 
is the ideal of history, almost unattainable for European communities 
from the great complexity of the external circumstances under which 
they have grown up. The immunity of America from all foreign 
interference gives to its history its grand simplicity and scientitic 
significance. 

Mr. Reeve has prefaced this new edition with an account of the life 
of its famous author, which will be most welcome to his readers. 
De Tocqueville experienced in his own person both how little universal 
suffrage is calculated to select the highest and most patriotic re- 
presentative, and also how docile is the population which retains that 
means of repairing its own shortsightedness. ‘The coup-d’état of 
December, 1852, which put a stop to his political career, and which 
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cast a shade of melancholy over the last years of his life, forced upon 
him the leisure which he devoted to the study of the ancien régime, 
and to the investigation of those social disorders in France which were 
the direct parents of the great Revolution. In these inquiries, for which 
no one was, by position and character, so well qualified, he has done 
a greater service to his cotemporaries than he could have hoped 
to have rendered by his personal influence on the passing events of his 
day. Personal refinement and profound reflective powers have just now 
as little sphere of immediate usefulness in France, as he had always 
deplored to be the case in that other country he had so deeply studied. 

Another republication of a book long out of print will be weleomed 
by those interested in European politics. Mr. Paton’s two volumes 
on “The Danube and the Adriatic,”® the most valuable account we have 
of Eastern Europe, is as complete a contrast in conception to the one 
we have just spoken of as can well be imagined. If De Tocqueville 
takes an exclusively scientilic view of the countries he describes, Mr. 
Paton as completely confines himself to an artistic one. His descrip- 
tions have all the merits of high-wrought landscapes; and the first 
feature which strikes him in the inhabitants of Eastern Austria and 
Western Turkey is their picturesqueness. The summaries he gives of 
the histories of the various towns and races brought under his notice, 
selections of their most dramatic incidents, and his opinions of their 
political future, are those of a diplomatist whose first consideration is 
the balance of power. Not only is his tone that of the salon, but his 
manner has been formed in the same school, and sparkles with allusions 
until the attention is fatigued with so much cleverness, and one longs 
for more substance and greater simplicity. In his second volume, 
which is devoted to a description of Hungary just after the defeat of 
Georgey and Kossuth, he is the uncompromising apologist of the 
Austrian Government. Imperial generals and statesmen have passed 
him on from one to another, and he describes the only society he was 
allowed to see. The system on which the book is put together in- 
volves frequent repetitions, and greatly interferes with its general 
effectiveness. The country is described from each point of the author’s 
journey ; and the political events connected with each town and 
district are given apropos to the author’s presence in them. This 
utterly destroys all sequence, and so dislocates the narrative, that the 
book is laid down with a sensation of fatigue, in spite of the author’s 
unquestionable abilities. With all these drawbacks, however, it is 
not easy to find elsewhere so much information about a corner of 
Europe that has, there can be no doubt, a great part to play in any 
reconstitution of its constituent powers. 

A little volume by Miss Goodman, called the “Experiences of an 
English Sister of Merey,’’? contains more good sense aud good feeling 
than is perhaps anywhete to be found in so small a compass. In 1852 
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she joined Miss Sellon’s establishment at Devonport ; and though her 
experience there, and her more enlarged opportunities of benevolence 
as hospital nurse at Scutari and Balaclava, led her to dissolve her con- 
nexion with that extravagantly conventual establishment, no word 
will be found in her pages prompted by any other feeling than a calm 
consideration of the practical effect of such a mode of life. It is very 
seldom that a rule like that of the sisterhood of the Sacred}Heart is re- 
linquished without a bitterness of disenchantment proportioned to the 
enthusiasm with which it was originally adopted. The clear judgment 
with which the extravagant aims of a conventual sisterhood are shown 
by her to be unnatural, and the reverse of anything properly called 
moral, is deformed by no rancour. The forsaken idol is not broken by 
the worshipper who has found the delusiveness of its cultus. The 
strength of mind which has liberated the authoress from that imperfect 
way, is too great to admit of the feebleness of an exasperated denun- 
ciation. All such virtues as are compatible with an exaggerated 
asceticism are candidly acknowledged, but their insufficiency to the 
claims of life, and their inadequacy to meet any enlightened sense of 
duty, are brought forward with an equability of temper which nothing 
but the high superiority of conviction could support. If this were the 
only merit of the little volume it would be amply sufficient to recom- 
mend it to every reader. ‘This, however, is far from being the case; it 
is hardly possible anywhere to find so graphic an account of all that 
came under the notice of that excellent sisterhood of English women 
who followed Miss Nightingale to the seat of the war in the East. 
Miss Goodman’s narrative lifts the veil from that side of warfare 
which is seldom, if ever, touched upon by the professed historian. 
The ravages of disease, and the slow recovery from disabling wounds, 
fill a page too painful, and unfortunately too much a matter of course, 
to meet with that attention at his hands which it is at any rate well 
it should receive at those of others. The virtues of active exertion 
pale before the accounts of patient heroism displayed by sufferers from 
whom the afflatus of enthusiasm has long since been discharged by 
slow disease. ‘The self-denial, patience, and resignation to unavoidable 
suffering shown by many, if not by all, the hospital patients at Scutari, 
furnishes a list of anecdotes which may be set side by side with the most 
celebrated historical instances of chivalrous generosity. Then, again, 
any one less refined than thé author would hardly have avoided per- 
sonalities of some sort, offensive either from adulation or misconcep- 
tion. This difficult and narrow path is pursued by Miss Goodman 
with an unerring taste that leaves nothing to be desired, and which 
must satisfy the most fastidious. The characteristic point is always 
seized upon, and the personal one so completely kept in the back- 
ground, that no anecdote can be objected to by the representatives of 
the persons concerned. It is impossibie to lay down this account of 
active and disinterested self-sacrifice, recounted without the faintest 
consciousness of the rare virtue it displays, and not to wish that, should 
evil fortune ever bring us to need it, we might have such a nurse by 
our side, whether to hasten our recovery, or to ease the last hours of a 
fatal malady. 
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We have not for many years read so excellent a book of its kind as 
Miss Rogers’ “ Domestic Life in Palestine.’”’* Such an account of the 
interior of Arab households could of course have been written by none 
but a lady. Heretofore the access which was granted only to the 
sex, has been made to do duty for special qualifications of judgment 
and observation. Too frequently our accounts have been given by 
persons who but very imperfectly understood what was going on around 
them, and whose powers of intercourse were restricted to some com- 
monplace phrases of Oriental politeness. Miss Rogers must have felt 
how imperfect were all our accounts ifrom such causes as these, and 
resolutely made herself perfect mistress of the language of those whose 
habits and manners she had determined to describe. This primary 
qualification was also in her case supported by an absence of all bigotry, 
and a readiness to seize on the poetical side of a social system so foreign 
to all our notions and feelings. It may be said that this book for the 
first time gives to English readers an adequate idea of the life of an 
Eastern harem, and of its effects on those who are brought up in it. 
That a highly-cultivated Englishwoman found friends within their 
limits, and that some female virtues seem peculiarly fostered by the 
system, would not at first be supposed, but attentive study shows a soul 
of goodness even in things evil, which it is important to recognise 
before an effort is made to introduce a better but less congruous ar- 
rangement. A common triviality of books of Eastern travel, is the 
constant iteration of one or two customs and habits which have main- 
tained themselves from ancient times, and the description by Biblical 
expressions of a few of the most ordinary habits of Eassern life. The 
learning and good taste with which this course is pursued by the 
author of this volume are beyond praise. Her intimate knowledge 
both of the Scriptures and of Eastern life, often results in the most 
novel and happy recognitions of still persistent customs, which throw 
a great charm over her narrative, in addition to those claims which her 
powers of description and insight into character would give to anything 
to which she put her hand. We are glad to see that she purposes to 
treat of the question between the Druses and Maronites, and that she 
intends to publish a series of illustrations of the Song of Songs, which 
is Solomon’s. 

Major Shakespear has published a second edition of his capital book 
on the “ Wild Sports of India,”® with additional anecdotes of all the 
great game of the southern part of the peninsula, and fresh and more 
detailed instructions for all who would emulate his exploits in the 
jungle. It is a complete handbook for the Indian sportsman ; the 
Major’s directions for arms and horses, how to use the one and treat the 
other, are so full that no one with the single requisite of pluck can 
fail, under his tuition, of giving a good account of himself after a day’s 
hunting, and there is some chance, too, that something of the Major’s 
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modesty and palpable veracity may recommend itself to those who 
study in his school. In the vast variety of encounters he describes 
with all the feroces fere, as he is fond of calling them, there is not one 
touch of exaggeration. This is a rare merit, and one of the last 
proofs of mastery. The book bids fair to become, as it deserves, one 
of the most popular of its kind. 

Since the Mexican intervention has committed us to the enterprise 
of setting our neighbour’s house in order, many will be desirous to 
form some notion of the origin and progress of that hopeless confusion 
which has at last called forth so unusual a remedy. With the appear- 
ance of the country, and in some degree with the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, we have been long familiar, but the political history 
of Mexico during the last forty years had, before the appearance of 
Herr Uhde’s volume,!® to be gathered together from very scattered 
and inaccessible materials. At the time of Humboldt’s visit to New 
Spain, the whole country was governed by 80,000 European Spaniards, 
including the army. The rigorous exclusion of all Spanish Creoles 
from any participation in the honours and emoluments of office lay at 
the root of that discontent which ultimately brought about the 
colonial revolt and declaration of independence. The victorious Creoles 
numbered about 300,000, the Indians and half-castes, not two in a 
thousand of whom could read, amounted to seven millions. All the 
subsequent miseries of Mexico may be traced to the absurd pretension 
of founding a republic out of such materials as these. The unionist 
and federal parties soon become mere pretences in the mouths of mili- 
tary adventurers, and a forty years’ civil war has been carried on for 
no interest except that of the chiefs of the army. In this space of 
time there have been as many Presidents as years. It is clear that a 
vigorous central power can alone put a stop to this continuous anarchy, 
but it is equally clear that there are no native elements in Mexican 
society which can support it. If the clergy, who until the last few 
years exercised an unbounded influence over their ignorant congrega- 
tions, had supported Santa Anna in his efforts, they might perhaps 
have given time for the consolidation of a state of things which, if not 
excellent in itself, would have been at least relatively desirable, but 
refusing the small subvention which would have given him the means 
of maintaining his position, they found themselves, soon after he had 
relinquished it, delivered over to the spoliation under Comonfort, which 
has deprived them of their great material influence, and they are now 
forced to see how great a support it was to their spiritual supremacy. 
Each succeeding leader has appeared more rapacious than his prede- 
eessor from the fatal necessities of his position, and from the fact that 
he could only support himself by appropriating what had hitherto been 
held sacred ; after the exhaustion of every kind of national capital, the 
funds in the hands of foreigners could no longer escape, and outrages 
on the persons and property of Europeans have now brought about an 
intervention, the success of which we fear cannot be hoped for without 





10 Die Linder am unteren Rio Bravo del Norte.” Von Adolph Uhde. Heidel- 
berg: Mohr. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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a lengthened occupation. It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
presence of a foreign army will have the effect of inducing the most 
factious and ignorant nation in the world to set about establishing a 
permanent form of government. That they will reconcile themselves 
to a monarch of European nomination is not to be expected. The 
United States have been their model as well as their only open enemy, 
and there is no doubt that any but a republican form of government 
would be looked upon by them as a derogation. They are themselves, 
of course, the last to acknowledge that they have not the first pre- 
requisite of republican institutions—an educated population. If the 
allied army of occupation is maintained in Mexico until the native 
parties have agreed upon a strong and responsible government, we are 
afraid it has a career before it as lengthened and perplexing as that 
which now garrisons Rome. It is somewhat singular that, with the 
fullest. ussurances of non-intervention in their political affairs on the 
part of the allies, a monarch should yet have been named as almost 
ready to accept a crown for which he has only been suggested as a 
candidate by one of the European Powers, and of the reception of 
whose candidature by the nation it is proposed he should govern, 
nothing is known. ‘The future of Mexico is quite as perplexing as its 
past history has always been to Europeans, but upon this, at least, 
Herr Uhde for the first time throws the light of a continuous narra- 
tive. He was for some time English Consul at Matamoras, and con- 
tributed greatly to the successful resistance made by the town when 
attacked by Carbajal in 1851. The author was very much in his 
element, and we are by no means surprised to find frcm his title-page 
that he is now captain of artillery in the service of the King of Wur- 
temberg. His personal knowledge of the people and localities gives 
animation to his descriptions, some of which, as the defence of Alamo, 
are very striking, and the characteristic anecdotes with which it abounds 
make it as amusing as it is instructive. 

Dr. Karl Béttger has issued a supplementary volume to the late 
Leopold von Orlich’s “ History of India.”!! The first volume was 
devoted exclusively to the political history of the Peninsula, and has 
received at all hands a well-merited praise we are unable to accord to 
this continuation, which is devoted to the various social questions 
connected with India and its population. Its compiler regrets that 
he possesses no knowledge of the country itself, and this regret will 
be shared by his readers. A mere laborious industry is quite in- 
adequate to display the features of national life in a country never 
visited by one who attempts the task. The most that can be accom- 
plished is a hard photographic portrait, false in light and shade, and 
utterly wanting in all local colour. The difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a just moral judgment of men and things in India are so 
great, and the temptation to refer them at once to European standards 
is so overpowering, that nothing but the highest intellectual culture can 





il “‘ Indien und seine Regierung, nach den Vorzuglichsten Quellen und nach 
Handschriften von Leopold von Orlich.” Zweiter Band. Leipsic: G. Meyer, 
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guard against their misleading effects. Herr Béttger frequently 
passes judgment on the present rulers of India for allowing national 
practices and customs the iniquity or cruelty of which they have been 
the first to expose, and which would: never have been heard of in 
Europe had it not been for the efforts made to suppress them. The 
laborious industry of this volume is undeniable, but in the effort to be 
comprehensive, the great variety of topics causes each to be but feebly 
and inconsequently treated, so that the effect produced is too often 
that of a cyclopedia in which everything is found except the par- 
ticular information for which it is referred to. 

The general narrative of the voyage of the Austrian frigate 
Novara’ has just been completed by her commander, Commodore B. 
von Wullerstorf Urbair, and the more special investigations of the 
naturalists and savans who accompanied the expedition are soon to 
follow. A voyage round the world has lost, to English ears at least, 
all that halo of romantic adventure which once surrounded it. Dis- 
coveries are no longer to be hoped for, and in mere length of time at 
sea'many a trading merchant vessel far surpasses the period required 
for its accomplishment. The history of a circumnavigation now-a- 
days must be scientific, or it will hardly be worth publication; the 
few days which can be devoted to each of the chief ports touched at 
can offer nothing to the observation of the passing visitor worthy of 
recital, unless the visitor himself stands in the very front of Euro- 
pean information, already acquainted with all that is known of the 
countries he is to paint, and thus prepared to seize on the really cha- 
racteristic features of localities in which he can only stay long enough 
to verify his already amassed knowledge, or perhaps to find an answer 
to questions suggested to him by his previous studies. It will be 
readily imagined that such are the merits of the present history ; a 
company ot German scientific men are well informed, if anything, and 
the voyage of the Novara is consequently a model of what such an 
account should now aspire to be. ‘The great features of nature are 
well described, and a summary of existing information afforded, on all 
the most frequented points touched at during the voyage. The 
characteristic merit of the book, however, is the degree of attention 
which has been devoted to the less frequented spots. The accounts 
of the island of St. Paul, the Nicobar group, and Puynipet, in the 
Carolinas, are instances of the intelligent selection evinced by this 
expedition. The first of these islands, lying midway between the 
Cape and Australia, is but little known to Europeans, being scarcely 
ever visited, except by whalers, who sometimes touch there to 
furnish themselves with fresh provisions from the abundant fisheries 
which surround its coast. It would exceed our limits were we to 
enter on any description of this curious volcanic island, but we can 
refer our readers to the account in these volumes as a model of geo- 





12 <* Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den Jahren 
1857-8-9, unter Befehlen des Commodore B. von Wullerstorf Urbair.” Zwei 
Binder. Wien. aus der Kaiserlich-Kéniglichen Hof und Staats Druckerei. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
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graphical description. It is not only in a scientific point of view that 
this expedition deserves the highest praise. Wherever there appeared 
the slightest chance of success, animals and seeds were left behind, in 
the hope of enriching the fauna and flora of isolated spots for the 
benefit of all who should come after them. This intellectual bene- 
volence is too often lost sight of and neglected as a duty, because its 
fruits are so precarious, that their magnitude is obscured to the mind. 
There is one feature which constantly reappears throughout this 
narrative in strong contrast with English feelings on similar subjects 
—the German voyagers take leave of their native land with a solemnity, 
and enter on their journey with an amount of sentimental feeling, 
which is never found in the accounts of English navigators. Fami- 
liarity has made Englishmen dead to even the real dangers of the sea; 
it is far otherwise with the members of this expedition, and we are far 
from sure that their narrative does not gain from their aroused 
imaginations. It is curious to find them reposing on the scientific 
consolation afforded by the sure guidance of the stars when reflecting 
on the treacherous deep and its voracious monsters. If they have 
made any stay, as at St. Paul’s, and been fortunate in adding to our 
knowledge of the earth, they cannot leave “ohne anflug einer elegis- 
chen Stimmung.” This is very natural and even pleasing, but is in 
strong contrast with the rougher and more practical tone of our own 
navigators. It is impossible to part with this good ship’s company 
without feeling esteem for them. The manner in which these volumes 
are illustrated deserves the highest praise, the abundant drawings are 
truthful and characteristic, and the numerous charts by which the 
progress of the voyage is chronicled and displayed, are so useful and 
convenient, that it is to be regretted so excellent an addition should 
be so often wanting in similar works. 


Our attention has recently been directed to a circular, issued from 
the “ Victoria Press” of Emily Faithfull and Co., which expresses the 
wish of “ many women of the upper and middle” classes to be allowed 
to become candidates for academical degrees. Fully recognising the 
justice of their claim to some formal and indisputable evidence of 
educational proficiency, and believing that the more their object is 
considered the more it will approve itself to thoughtful persons, we 
gladly give expression, in their own words, to those who have taken 
the initiative in the cause:— 

“A strong desire has for some time past been felt by many women, of the 
upper and middle classes, for some test of proficiency in the more solid branches 
of education, such as our Universities offer to young men. The want of some 
such test acts as a discouragement to serious study, and so tends to foster the 
inaccuracy and incompleteness which may perhaps be regarded as especially the 
faults of women. The prospects of passing a thorough examination would, on 
the other hand, operate as a most useful stimulus to exertion, and the possession 
of a Degree would be a guarantee of well-directed mental energy. To can- 
didates for high educational offices, secretaryships, &c., such a certificate of 
ability would be especially valuable. It is believed that this privilege might 
be accorded by the University of London without risk of collateral evils. The 
University bemg simply an examining body, requiring no residence, and giving 
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no course of instruction, the conditions of the Examinations would not in any 
way interfere with a woman’s ordinary domestic life. It is, therefore, hoped 
that the Senate may be willing to give the widest interpretation to the words 
of their charter, and to ‘hold forth to all classes and denominations’ of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, not excluding women, ‘an encouragement for pursuing a 
regular and liberal course of education.’ ” 





SCIENCE. 


T is not a little remarkable, that although there is no country in 
which the operations of Metallurgy are conducted on so vast a scale 
as they are in Great Britain, the contributions which have been made 
to the literature of that subject are few.and scanty in the extreme. Yet 
it would not be by any means fair to say that this results from the 
fact that our smelters are too ignorant of chemistry to understand the 
theory of the processes under their direction, or too illiterate to be able 
to record the results of their experience; for we have it on the high 
authority of Dr. Percy,! who has had the amplest opportunity of form- 
ing an impartial judgment on the question, that with respect to know- 
ledge both of the theory and practice of the special departments of the 
Art in which they are engaged, they are not excelled by any metal- 
lurgists in Europe. 

It was by Germans that Metallurgy was first systematically studied 
three centuries since ; and we are probably indebted to that nation for 
the development of our own mineral resources, to a greater extent than 
is commonly supposed, German miners and metallurgists having been 
introduced into this country through the wisdom of Elizabeth. The 
study has been vigorously prosecuted in Germany from that time to 
the present ; and the “ System of Metallurgy,” published by Karsten 
in 1831, is beyond all question the most complete treatise that has 
yet appeared. The French have published extensively on Metallurgy, 
chiefly through the medium of that valuable periodical, the “ Annales 
des Mines,” the chief contributors to which have been the graduates 
and students of the Ecole des Mines. And in Sweden there is a large 
body of metallurgical literature of great value, which is unfortunately 
but |jttle known in this country. The Governments of each of these 
countries have done more or less for the promotion of this great national 
interest, by presenting opportunities for scientific education to those con- 
cerned in them, and by aiding in the publication of valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of Metallurgy. With us, however, everything has 
been left until recently, in accordance with our national method of 





1 “Metallurgy. The Art of extracting Metals from their Ores, and adapting 
them to various purposes of Manufacture.” By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. Vol. I.: Fuel; 
Fire-clays ; Copper; Zinc; Brass, &c. With 152 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Original Drawings, carefully laid down to scale. 8vo. London. 1861. 
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dealing with these matters, to private enterprise ; and the consequence 
has been, that notwithstanding the unsurpassed amount of theoretical 
and practical knowledge diffused through the country, there was no 
one central establishment in which the subject could be systematically 
and scientifically studied. We are as strongly opposed as any can be 
to Government interference with mining or metallurgical interests ; 
but we hold it to be the duty of a Government to collect information 
on subjects of national importance, such as no private individuals are 
likely to furnish, and to make that information accessible to all whom it 
may concern. How largely we have already profited by the system 
of Registration of Mortality introduced only a quarter of a century 
ago, in the detection of a number of causes tending to lower the value 
of the national Life, is attested by the results of the sanitary improve- 
ments made in consequence of the information thus gained. And in 
like manner, the systematic collection and diffusion of scientific and 
practical information on every point relating to the utilization of our 
vast; Mineral resources can do nothing but good to those engaged in 
their development. 

It was with such views that the Government of this country, about 
ten years since, expanded the “ Museum of Economie Geology” into 
the “ School of Mines ;” and appointed as Professor of Metallurgy a 
gentleman, who though educated for the medical profession, had a 
strong predilection for the study of chemistry, and especially for the 
metallurgical department of it. In the exercise of his duties as a 
teacher, Dr. Perey has not only constantly felt the want of a com- 
prehensive treatise on the subject in the English language, to which 
he might refer his pupils, but has heard repeated expressions of regret 
from many practical metallurgists that no such treatise existed. After 
some years of deliberation he determined to attempt to supply the 
deficiency ; and the volume before us is the first instalment of a com- 
prehensive work which he hopes to complete during the present year. 
Such a work must obviously be in great measure a compilation ; and 
the value of such a compilation must depend upon the extent of its 
author’s acquaintance with the materials to be brought together, and 
the judgment he may exercise in their selection. On both points we 
have the fullest confidence in Dr. Percy’s qualifications ; and feel sure 
that it would be difficult to find anywhere a metallurgical chemist 
more thoroughly conversant with his subject, both theoretically and 
practically, or more capable of giving a sound and thorough exposition 
of it. So that although many who have been practically engaged in 
special departments of Metallurgy may think that they know their 
own particular work better than Dr. Percy, there is no one who may 
not profit by the comprehensive view he gives of the whole subject, 
and by the records of the experience of other metallurgists, Continental 
and even Indian, as well as British, which he brings together. For 
in any attempt to improve our processes, it is of the utmost importance 
to know alike what others have succeeded in doing, and also what they 
have failed in doing ; since it is not at all uncommon for patents to 
be taken out for supposed improvements which have been in use in 
particular works for scores of years; whilst, on the other hand, it not 
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unfrequently happens that thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
are spent in fruitless experiments, which a knowledge of antecedent 
failures of the same kind would have prevented. It is the office of 
Science, says Bacon, “to shorten the long turnings and windings of 
experience ;” and to no department of Art is it more important that 
the highest scientific skill should be applied. That science should not at 
present be able to predict results with sufficient certainty to govern 
the operations of the metallurgist only shows that the necessary in- 
vestigations have not been carried sufficiently far; since it is impossible 
to believe that the questions which remain to be solved are really 
beyond the reach of competent skill. We shall offer to our readers a 
few illustrations of what science has done in these matters, and of what 
still remains for it to do. 

Some years ago, it was the practice of tin-plate works to throw 
away a large quantity of black dust formed in the manufacture. In 
conjunction with the late Mr. Henry, Dr. Percy visited tin-plate works 
in South Wales, and procured specimens of this dust, which it had been 
the former custom to throw into the river hard by, and in which Mr. 
Henry found 60 per cent. of tin!—Many copper ores contain con- 
siderable quantities of gold and silver, which it has not been considered 
worth while to separate. At some large chemical works, in which sul- 
phate of copper was prepared by dissolving copper in sulphuric acid, an 
insoluble residue was produced in the process, which had been put 
aside from time to time, and had fortunately not been thrown away. 
A small sum was offered by certain persons for this residue; and sus- 
picion having been excited by the quarter from which the offer pro- 
ceeded, it was declined, and the residue was examined, with the result 
of finding it to contain 7007. worth of gold!—It is believed by Dr. 
Percy that the slags which have been cast out from the furnaces used 
for the remelting of old copper and the refining of new, in the Govern- 
ment establishments for the preparation of copper sheathing for ships’ 
bottoms, contain a large amount of the precious metals. There are 
probably (he states) accumulations of copper slags in some of H.M.’s 
dockyards, or in their vicinity, which present a more promising field 
for mining enterprise than many a se¢t in Cornwall or Devon. 

On the other hand, we have been much struck, in our examina- 
tion of Dr. Percy’s book, with the number of points of the highest 
practical importance, as to which science cannot as yet furnish the 
needed information or supply the desired guidance. Thus it will 
scarcely be credited that there is no well ascertained difference in 
composition between coals that “ cake’ and coals that do not “cake ;” 
so that of this very important practical difference in their behaviour 
no account can be given. So, again, it has not yet been ascertained 
with any certainty upon what causes (whether small admixtures of 
other metals, or differences in molecular condition of the copper itself) 
the marked differences in the physical and chemical properties of the 
copper obtained from different ores are dependent. These differences 
show themselves on the one hand in the first working of the metal, 
the copper from certain ores, smelted by themselves, being so brittle 
that it cannot be rolled into sheets or drawn into wire; whilst they 
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also manifest themselves in the relative degrees in which the metal 
resists corrosive influences. This last point is one of the highest 
national importance, the annual expense of the copper sheathing of 
the ships in our navy being enormous. Nevertheless, the Admiralty 
have not yet thought it worth while to cause a thorough investigation 
of the causes of the corrosive susceptibility of different kinds of copper 
to be made by thoroughly competent metallurgists. That such an 
investigation is one of great difficulty, there is no doubt; but this very 
difficulty would be an incentive to a thoroughly competent inquirer ; 
and we are confident that it would be much more likely to be solved 
if the inquiry were committed to the charge of such a man as Dr. 
Percy, than through the complex machinery and divided responsibility 
of committees. Of the mode in which the Admiralty has been accus- 
tomed to deal with such questions, we have an example in the fact 
mentioned by Dr. Percy, that some thirteen years ago it was desired 
by Col. James (R.E.) and himself to test the action of sea-water upon 
“phosphorized copper,” which seemed from some preliminary experi- 
ments to have a greater power of resistance than ordinary copper. 
The requisite permission was granted by the Admiralty; a sum of 
50/. was allowed for the experiments; the greatest care was taken in 
the preparation of the new mixture; the sheets were duly delivered 
and placed upon buoys at the different dockyards; and when Dr. 
Percy and Col. James endeavoured a year or two afterwards to ascer- 
tain the results, they found it impossible to obtain any other infor- 
mation from the authorities, than that the buoys had been painted 
all over! After the lapse of several years, Col. James succeeded in 
ascertaining that the phosphorized sheets had resisted corrosion twice 
as well as others with which they had been comparatively tested ; but 
this information has not been turned to any account. 

The most remarkable example, however, of a gigantic waste in 
* metallurgical operations, for which science has as yet found no remedy, 
is the volatilization, in the form of sulphurous and sulphuric acid 
vapours, of the enormous amount of sulphur that is combined with 
copper in nearly all its ores. It was estimated some time since that 
the total weight of copper ore smelted in South Wales being about 
200,000 tons per annum, about 46,000 tons of sulphur are annually 
exhaled into the atmosphere in acid vapours, the value of which may 
be about 200,000/. Every one who has visited Swansea, where about 
two-thirds of the total amount of these vapours are generated, must 
have witnessed the effects of these exhalations upon the surrounding 
vegetation ; since not a blade of grass will grow on the hills most 
exposed to their influence. Yet the inhabitants of Swansea do not con- 
sider themselves aggrieved by their presence ; and some persons even go 
so far as to maintain that copper-smoke, if not agreeable, is rather 
beneficial to health than otherwise. It is rather curious that the in- 
habitants of a town which can submit without a murmur to the sul- 
phureous and choking exhalations of its copper-works, should have 
complained vehemently of a dark-coloured foul-smelling smoke emitted 
by Patent Fuel-works, and should have put in force in this case the 
provisions of the Smoke Act, which they hold to be inapplicable to 
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the white smoke of the copper-works. Very large sums have been 
spent by some of the smelters in the vain attempt to get rid of the 
nuisance, and to save the products now running to waste, but hitherto 
without any satisfactory result ; and it remains to be seen whether, if 
the copper-smelters of Swansea were forced to find a remedy for what 
Dr. Percy declares to be an unmistakeable nuisance, they would not 
succeed in devising one. 

We might touch, if space permitted, on many other topics of great 
national interest which are discussed in Dr. Percy’s treatise ; but we 
must content ourselves with recommending it most strongly to all who 
are connected with Metallurgical operations, and with expressing the 
hope that the completion of the work may not be long delayed. 

It seems rather a presumptuous undertaking for any author to 
attempt to lay down the law on a subject which is confessed both by 
the most able scientific geologists and practical miners to be one of 
such complete uncertainty as the distribution of Mineral Veins.? But 
it is a very worthy object for any competent inquirer to collect, 
arrange, and endeavour to harmonize the knowledge upon this subject 
which has been accumulating through successive generations. ‘This 
Mr. Wallace seems to have done satisfactorily as regards the district 
he has specially studied ; and looked at from this point of view his book 
is a very creditable performance, though it altogether fails to satisfy 
the magniloquent promise of its title-page. 

Notwithstanding certain very serious drawbacks, the compendious form 
and beautiful illustrations of Professor Rymer Jones’s “Outline of 
the Animal Kingdom’’’ keep it in constant demand; and we are glad 
to see that the author, in preparing a new edition, has remedied some 
of the worst of the defects which we felt it our duty to point out on 
the appearance of its predecessor. We now find the Protozoa com- 
pletely separated from the Ciliated Infusoria; and both divisions are 


treated more satisfactorily than they have before been. We find, how- © 


ever, a strange inequality in the author’s use of new materials; some 
parts being well brought down to a recent period, whilst in others, in 
which important advances have been made within the last few years, 
he cites nothing later than 1856. Among the most interesting 
novelties under the head of Infusoria is the account he gives of M. 
Balbiani’s researches on their sexuality, which have been recently 
communicated to the French Academy. The common Paramecium 
(known to every observer of Animalcules) has, like other Infusoria, a 
“nucleus,” which is accompanied by a small lenticular body, that has 
been commonly, but improperly, designated a “nucleolus.” Like other 
Infusoria, the Paramecia multiply by repeated duplicative subdivision ; 
but after this has taken place over and over again, a different process is 





2 «The Laws which Regulate the Deposition of Lead Ore in Veins; Illustrated 
by an Examination of the Geological Structure of the Mining Districts of Alston 
Moor.” By Wiliam Wallace. 8vo. London. 1861. 

3 ** General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy.” By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in King’s College, London, &c. &c. Third Edition, Illus- 
trated by 423 Wood Engravings. 8vo, London. 1861. 
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to be observed. The animalcules flock towards particular parts of thevessel 
containing them, either near the bottom or on the walls; soon they are 
found coupled in pairs, adhering laterally, with their similar extremities 
turned in the same direction, and their two mouths closely applied to 
each other; and during this conjugation, which lasts five or six days, 
they continue to move rapidly in the liquid, turning constantly round 
their axis. Towards the end of this time it becomes apparent that 
the nucleolus has become subdivided,: usually into four vesicles, each 
containing a fluid in which a number of minute rods are afterwards 
to be seen lying side by side; and it can scarcely be doubted that these 
rods are spermatozoa. On the other hand, the nucleus undergoes sub- 
division into a number of small masses, each of which may, when 
fertilized, become an embryo. It thus appears that a true her- 
maphrodism exists among these animalcules, but that the congress of 
two individuals, each fertilizing the germs produced by the other, is 
essential; and the process seems to be accomplished by the passage of 
spermatic vesicles from the body of each into that of the other, through 
their apposed mouths. The vesicles, after this change of locality, con- 
tinue to increase in size for some time after the conjugation has ceased, 
and the development of their contained spermatozoa can be distinctly 
traced. It is usually from the fifth to the sixth day following the 
conjugation, that the first germs of the new generation are seen to 
make their appearance, in the form of small rounded bodies formed of 
a delicate membrane enclosing a homogeneous granular sarcode, in 
which neither nucleus nor contractile vesicle is as. yet to be dis- 
tinguished. These bodies, before they escape from their parent, become 
furnished with knobbed tentacles or suckers, by which they remain for 
some time adherent to their parent, and derive sustenance from her 
fluids. Subsequently they lose their suckers, become clothed with 
vibratile cilia, and obtain a mouth, which first shows itself as a mere 
longitudinal furrow, and they then gradually acquire the form and or- 
ganization characteristic of the Paramecium, without undergoing any 
further metamorphoses. 

In his description of Zoophytes the author has adopted the division into 
Anthozoa and Hydrozoa; and in accordance with views now universally 
received, he has united the Acalephe with the Hydroid Polypes. The 
chapters which treat of these two groups have both received considerable 
amendment; but they are still defaced by errors and shortcomings which 
excite our surprise. Thus every tyro in the anatomy of the sea 
anemone is aware that the convoluted threads contained in its peri- 
gastric spaces are tubes containing thread-cells, instead of “ representing 
the biliary system” according to the antiquated notion of Blainville. 
And notwithstanding the complete elucidation which the structure of 
Physalia, Porpita, Diphyes, and other Oceanic Hydrozoa, has received 
from the researches of Huxley, Killiker, Vogt, Gegenbaur, and others, 
the description of these animals is still given in the incorrect and im- 
perfect form which it had in the first edition of this book, more than 
twenty years since! Weshould be very sorry for our German brethren 
to take Professor Rymer Jones’s treatise as a fair sample of the infor- 
mation on this subject“current among British Zoologists ; and would 
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much rather refer them to Professor Greene’s “ Manual of the Ccelen- 
terata,’”’ noticed in our last number, as showing that we really do know 
a thing or two more than would appear from the sample before us. 

Another important improvement has been made in the chapters on 
Entozoa, which are now combined with the Planarian and Nemertean 
Worms, under the designation Helminthozoa, and which are de- 
scribed in better accordance than before with recent researches as to 
their development and metamorphoses. On the other hand, we feel it 
necessary to point to another example of serious omission in the 
chapter on Echinodermata, where we find it stated that of the internal 
structure of the Crinoidea “nothing is satisfactorily known,” the 
admirable monograph of Professor Miiller on the recent Pentacrinus 
caput Meduse being altogether ignored ; whilst the little Pentacrinus 
Europeus is still mentioned as a substantive type of that order, notwith- 
standing that it has been known for a quarter of a century to be 
nothing else than the larval condition of the Comatula, which is itself 
a free-swimming Crinoid, and which is nevertheless ranked by Professor 
R..Jones among the Asterida, to which it has no kind of special 
relation. 

It is satisfactory no longer to find the Cirrhopods ranked among 
Mollusks, and their essential relationship to Crustacea admitted; but 
we should have been glad to see the close approximation in form and 
structure between the larve of barnacles and those of water-fleas, as 
well as the stages of their strange metamorphosis, made more in- 
telligible by illustrations. It is further satisfactory to find that the 
author has at last become conviriced that the Polyzoa (Bryozoa) are 
truly Mollusks; a fact admitted by every Zoologist of real repute, 
for at least fifteen years past. Even this satisfaction is qualified, how- 
ever, by finding that he shows no acquaintance with Professor 
Allman’s beautiful Monograph of the “ Fresh-water Polyzoa;” while, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, the chapter on Gasteropoda 
shows him to be equally ignorant of Alder and Hancock’s splendid 
work on the “ Nudibranchiate Mollusks,” no notice whatever being 
taken of the peculiar type of structure which they have so admirably 
described. 

Thus whilst we find that a considerable amount of improvement has 
been made, we find the want of a great deal more that should have 
been made ; and, as we have na doubt that this edition, in virtue of its 
popular style and excellent illustrations, will have the same success with 
the last, we would earnestlycounsel the author to bestow additional pains 
on the preparation of the next that may be called for, and if consult- 
ing the original authorities be too much trouble for him, to take as his 
guide some good German systematic treatise, such as that of Professor 
Bronn, of which several parts have appeared sinceour last noticeof it, fully 
bearing out the commendation we then bestowed. We would suggest 
to him also either to give the authorities for all his illustrations, or to 
refer to none. In his original edition, none of these authorities were 
referred to, whilst in the edition before us the authorities are cited in 
regard to several of the illustrations subsequently introduced ; from 
which it would appear to the ordinary reader, that all the rest are 
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originals, which is so far from being the case, that originality, ifit exist 
at all, is quite exceptional. 

Another part of: Professor Milne-Edwards’s “ Lecons sur la Phy- 
siologie’”’* commences the seventh volume of that admirable work. 
The part before us completes the subject of Digestion and Absorption, 
and commences that of Secretion ; the functions of the Ductless Glands 
being first discussed, and then the General Physiology of the proper 
Secreting Glands. 

The posthumous publication of Professor Rathke’s “ Lectures on the 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals,”® with a short preface 
by Professor Gegenbaur, will enable such as may desire it, to learn the 
opinions of that distinguished anatomist upon the subjects of which 
it treats; but being incomplete, and likewise without illustrations, it 
is not a work which can be recommended to the student. 

We have to record the appearance of new and improved editions of 
Professor Owen’s “ Palzontology,’” and of the excellent “ Manual of 
Psychological Medicine”? of Drs. Bucknill and Tuke; both which 
treatises were more fully noticed by us on their original appearance. 

The important treatise on the “ Infusoria and Rhizopoda,”> by 
MM. Claparéde and Lachmann, two parts of which have been already 
noticed in our pages, has now been completed by the publication of 
the third part, relating to the Reproduction of the Infusoria. This 
consists of the Essay to which the prize of the French Academy of 
Sciences was awarded in February, 1858; and the authors have felt it 
incumbent upon them to publish the text of that Essay unchanged, 
referring in notes to the more recent researches of other observers as 
well as to their own. It is interesting to note that the more recent 
labours of M. Stein have led him to conclusions which are in singular 
harmony with those previously advanced by our authors, especially in 
regard to the existence of true sexual organs in Infusoria ; and taken in 
connexion with the observations of M. Balbiani (who has scarcely done 
justice to his predecessors), they may be considered as having placed 
that question beyond doubt. The last pages of the volume contain a 





4 ‘¢Lecons sur la Physiologie et I’ Anatomie Comparée de Il’ Homme et des Ani- 
maux, faites & la Faculté des Sciences de Paris.” Par H. Milne-Edwards, 
Professeur au Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. &c. Tome Septitme, Premiére 
Partie. 8vo. Paris. 1862. 

5 ¢ Vortriige zur Vergleichenden Anatomie der Wirbelthiere.” Von Heinrich 
Rathke. Mit einem Vorwort von (. Gegenbaur. $8vo. Leipzig. 1862. 

8 ¢¢ Paleontology ; or, a Systematic Summary; of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations.” By Richard Owen, F.1.S., Superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum, &c. &c. Second Edition. 8vo. 
With 173 Woodcut Illustrations. Edinburgh. 1861. 

7 «*A Manual of Psychological Medicine ; containing the History, Nosology, 
Description, Statistics, Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Insanity. With 
an Appendix of Cases.” By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
of the Devon County Lunatic Asylum, and Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., Visiting 
Medical Officer to the York Retreat. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. London, 1862. 

8 « ftudes sur les Infusoires et les Rhizopodes.” Par Edouard Claparéde et 
Johannes Lachmann. Tome Ili. Avec 13 Planches. Gentve. 4to. 1860-61. 
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most feeling tnbute from M. Claparéede to the memory of his associate, 
who, at the early age of twenty-eight years, was’ snatched away from 
a career of the highest promise, having already done enough to secure 
for himself a lasting reputation as a zealous, accurate, and sagacious 
investigator. 
The discussion raised by the publication of Mr. Darwin’s views on 
the Origin of Species? finds expression from time to time in essays 
and reviews of various degrees of merit; some of them professing to 
consider the question purely on its own scientific basis, whilst others 
-test its value by certain foregone theological conclusions, and others, 
again, combine both methods of treatment. Of this last sort is a little 
book to which its author does not prefix his name, although he informs 
us that the substance of it has been delivered in the form of a Lecture 
on three different occasions in the north of Scotland. We presume 
that the “three barriers” mentioned in its title are somewhere erected 
in its pages; but we have not been able to discover them. Of the 
scientific value of its arguments our readers may judge from its author’s 
estimate of the testimony of Prof. Owen in regard to the rank of the 
Human Brain, and that of Sir David Brewster (whom he styles “the 
highest authority in the science of Optics since the days of Newton!”) 
in regard to the perfectness of the Human Eye; which testimony, he 
affirms, ought to be an “end of controversy.” Now we do not hesi- 
tate to say that the relation of the Human Brain to that of the Quad- 
rumana is, among competent judges, precisely the question on which 
Prof. Owen’s statements carry the least possible authority. And 
when, in the extract cited from Sir D. Brewster, a comparative ana- 
tomist finds the following passage, he may well hold up his hands in 
‘astonishment at the audacious ignorance that begat such an assertion, 
and the equally audacious ignorance that trumpets it forth as authori- 
tative:—“ There is nothing in the organs of vision in the lower 
animals, in so far as I know, that countenances Mr. Darwin’s views; 
on the contrary, animals of a low type have organs of vision of great 
beauty and perfection.” And this is because such eyes are found in 
the Trilobite, one of the highest animals of the Articulate Series, and 
the Cuttle-fish, the very highest of the Molluscous ; no account what- 
ever being taken of the long series of gradational forms through which 
that beauty and perfection are reached, beginning from the simple 
pigment-spot and lens of the lowest Worms and Acephalous Molluscs, 
up to the elaborate instrument possessed by the Insect or Cephalopod. 
The theological objections advanced against Mr. Darwin’s views all 
proceed upon the assumption that the reception of them necessarily 
involves the abandonment of the notion of a Designing Mind as the 
origin of the existing order of creation; and the author endeavours to 
justify this assumption by certain passages cited from Mr. Darwin’s 
work. Now it is not for us to say what may or may not be Mr. D.’s 
private opinions on this question, but we do say that a fair interpre- 
tation of those passages gives no real foundation to the charges made 





9 «The Three Barriers: Notes on Mr. Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species.’” Post 
8vo. Edinburgh and London. 1861. 
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against him personally, still less to the assertion that the necessary 
tendency of his doctrines is what is imputed to them by the author of 
“The Three Barriers.” This subject has been most fully and most 
candidly discussed by Prof. Asa Gray, in the pages of “Silliman’s 
Journal ;” and to that discussion we would refer any of our readers 
who may wish to see how consistent the doctrine of the Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection is with the very highest views of Creative 
Design. The notion of such design is simply raised, to use the ad- 
mirable phrase employed by Prof. Whewell in regard to Cosmical 
adaptations, “ from the region of facts into that of laws.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


iY WORK of deep research, profound learning, and daring literary 
p. scepticism is still so rare in England, that its publication is a 
real event in the intellectual world. Such a work we find in Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis’s “ Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients.”! It 
is a highly valuable contribution to the history of human knowledge ; 
rich in facts, richer in illustrations, sound in its affirmations, and 
audacious, yet often reasonable, in its denials. From the treatment of 
the subject, the essay assumes a double character. It is partly con- 
structive, and partly critical and destructive. In the earlier and con- 
structive portion of the work the author first describes the primitive 
astronomy of the Greeks and Romans, going back to the time when 
the sun and moon “were conceived as celestial beings driving their 
chariots across the vault of heaven.” He then traces the progress of 
the science, under its philosophical aspect, from Thales to Democritus ; 
afterwards following it, in its scientific development, under Plato, 
Eudoxus, Callippus, and Aristotle. The conception of the earth as a 
solid sphere by Plato and others, marks the first great stage of the 
progress of the science, as the reduction of the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies to uniform movements, originating:with Eudoxus, dis- 
tinguishes the second. ‘The theory of composite spheres was trans- 
formed by the great geometer Apollonius into the more refined hypo- 
theses of the eccentric circle and the epicycle, and subsequently 
adopted and applied by Hipparchus. Hipparchus, like Archimedes, 
knew and rejected the heliocentric hypothesis. The Copernican sys- 
tem of the universe, as conceived by Aristarchus, was probably unac- 
companied by any geometrical proof. In Hipparchus (190 to 120 
B.C.) we recognise the architect of the astronomical construction of 
the Greeks ; in Ptolemy (100 to 170 a.p.) its most complete practical 
and scientific expositor. Our author’s summary estimate of the 





1 “ An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients.” By the Right 
Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
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astronomy of the ancients is, that while it “was less exact and com- 
prehensive than that of the moderns, it had a closer bearing upon 
human affairs, and nearly exhausted those departments which are 
useful to mankind.” ‘The originality of Greek science has long since, 
we think, been satisfactorily established; but Sir G. C. Lewis argues 
the question, with a cogency that will convince most gainsayers, of the 
absurdity of ascribing any advanced astronomical knowledge either to 
Assyrians or Egyptians. Admitted behind the scenes, “the Alex- 
andrine astronomers discovered the barrenness of the scientific land of 
Egypt as the ten thousand Greeks discovered the feebleness of the 
great king.” Our author denies, reasonably enough, that the Sothiac 
period implies any scientific observation. It was got by simple calcu- 
lation. ‘The moveable and fixed years necessarily coincide after 1460 
(4 x 365) years have been completed. We may mention here that 
the Ancient Chronicle of Syncellus, with its imaginary chronological 
scheme of twenty-five Sothiac periods, was composed in the interval 
between Eusebius, and Anianus, and Panodorus, that is, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. This at least our author considers has 
been convincingly shown by Boeckh, who has recently investigated the 
subject. Not content with demolishing the pretensions of ancient 
chroniclers and primeval astronomers, Sir George Lewis vigorously 
assails the historical constructions of the Egyptologists. Confronting 
the different chronological schemes of Herodotus, Diodorus, Manetho, 
and Eratosthenes, he points out their apparent irreconcileability. On the 
critics who have operated on these Egyptian Time-tables he is very 
severe. Of all the new plagues of Egypt he seems to look on Baron 
_ Bunsen as about the worst. He calls his book a book of metamor- 
phoses. Of him and his fellow-manipulators he sarcastically says: 
“ Under their potent logic all identity disappears: everything is subject 
to become anything but itself. Successive dynasties become contem- 
porary dynasties; one king becomes another king, or several other 
kings, or a fraction of another king ; one name becomes another name ; 
one number becomes another number; one place becomes another 
place.” The intrepid critic next proceeds to question the reality of 
the interpretations of Champollion, to show the discrepancy between 
his views and those of Mr. Birch and Mr. Goodwin on the availability 
of Coptic as an instrument for deciphering the hieroglyphics, and to 
impugn the existence of any historical records on the walls of Egyptian 
edifices. After this daring attack on the Egyptologists, we are not 
surprised to find the assailant speaking disrespectfully of the Cyclopean 
remains of Greece and Italy, and asserting that so far from being 
peculiar to these classical countries, you may find these colossal walls 
in Ireland and in Peru, and so far from being the work of a semi- 
fabulous Pelasgian race, as old as the hills, some of them at least belong 
to comparatively recent periods, and to nations of a purely historical 
character. The final opinion of the author on Egyptian antiquities is, 
that there is no sufficient ground for placing any of them at a date 
anterior to the building of Solomon’s Temple (1012 3B.c.). Such is 
the hardihood of our astronomical historian, that he refuses to admit 
even the circumnavigation of Africa under Neco II. (611-595 B.c.) 
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though this achievement has been regarded as probable by Rennell, 
Heeren, Sprengel, Etienne Quatremére, Mr. Grote, and Humboldt. 
While admiring the great ability and acuteness of the critic, and allow- 
ing the force of many of his objections, we are inclined to regard his 
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ues scepticism as extreme. We hesitate to pronounce the labours of 
the Young, Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, Brugsch, Schwartze, Qua- 
to tremére, Bunsen, and Birch, entirely futile and chimerical, and to look 





on the restored Egyptian past as wholly the illusion of fanciful specu- 
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of latists. Sir G. C. Lewis appears to have a strong hostility to any re- 
the mote antiquity. He seems disposed to advocate the comparative 
iac recency of the world (pp. 444-5), asif in opposition to certain theories 
ous now popular. Geologists, ethnologists, and philologists, as well as those 
60 Egyptian gentlemen whom the Minister-at-War has severely, if not 
rat mortally, wounded, will perhaps be the next objects of his attack. 
cal The cross-questioning incredulity of such a mind is in the highest 
ral degree valuable. It is a check on hasty generalization, a test of the 
he soundness of asserted conclusions, with which we could ill afford to dis- 
as pense. A literary policeman, that takes up all suspicious schemes, is 
he as necessary in the metropolis of Truth as the philosophical expositor 
nt who interprets authentic discoveries. This double function Sir G. C. 
ly Lewis has efficiently discharged in his “ Historical Survey of the Astro- 
g nomy of the Ancients.” : 

5 Mr. Samuel Sharpe, the historian of Egypt, and himself an Egyp- 
1e tologist, has recently published a “ Manual of Egyptian Antiquities,”* 





in the British Museum, which, assuming the interpretability of the 
hieroglyphical monuments, we can highly recommend. _ It is portable, 
distinct, and informing. It has a numerical table of contents, various 
hieroglyphical illustrations, and other woodcuts, mostly from drawings 
made by Mr. Bonomi. Among the documents which it contains are 
translations of the Greek inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone, and of the 
alleged first names of kings on the tablet of Abydos. These real or 
supposed first names, with the original characters or pictures, have been 
placed side by side with their correspondents from other monuments. 
It will be understood that the tablet itself consists only of single car- 
touches, and is no warrant for a double set of names, or for the corre- 
spondence or equivalency of those names. After examining Mr. 
Sharpe’s book, we are not surprised at Sir G. C. Lewis’s Egyptian 
scepticism. It seems (p. 51) that T. M. spells Chem, that Amun-Ra 
Ehe-Chem, or the characters taken for it, is sometimes written Amun- 
ehe, which in Greek becomes Mnevis. It appears, moreover, that 
when the Greek authors supply no clue to the pronunciation, that 
which is adopted is conjectural. Some of the antiquities described by 
Mr. Sharpe are Greek or Graeco-Roman. 

From the fancy fretwork, if it be no more, of Egyptian life, we pass 
to the solid, glad, free existence of old Greece and Kome.* This exis- 































2 « Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum,” described by Samuel Sharpe, 
&c, London: John Russell Smith. 1862. 

3 «¢ Das Leben der Griechen. und Romer nach antiken Bildwerken dargestellt,’’ 
von Ernst Guhl und Wilh. Koner, &c. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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tence has been described, in bold speaking: outline by two German 
authors, who seem to us to have successfully executed the task they 
have undertaken. Not attempting to depict classical life in all its 
details, they have satisfied themselves with producing a graphic repre- 
sentation of it in its main characteristics. The two principal divisions 
of the work before us are determined by the double nature of the 
subject. One relates to Greece and the other to Rome. The 
subordinate divisions are numerous. In the view of the authors, the 
architecture of Greece and Rome requires to be distinguished from 
their social life and manners. Conformably with this principle, all 
that relates externally to the Temple, the Theatre, the House, the 
Hippodrome, and all the public works of classical antiquity, has been 
explained and illustrated by Herr Guhl, while the interior arrange- 
ments of domestic life, the education of the family, costume, amuse- 
ment, religion, ceremony, have been allotted to Herr Koner. The 
joint task has been admirably performed. The consecutiveness of the 
description imparts a character of unity to the book. The antique 
life comes out in it in all its grace, earnestness, and joyous beauty. It 
would be impossible to enumerate all the topics treated. Be it enough 
to say that we have here a picture in little of Greek and Roman 
life. We see here how the thinkers and conquerors of the old world 
lived and died; how they fought, drank, dressed, housed themselves, 
amused themselves, and buried themselves. The book is enriched with 
528 carefully executed woodcuts, some of which strike us as very 
suggestive and eminently graceful. For instance, p. 63, the ruined 
gateway at Messene, with the tree growing in the wall, and p. 272, the 
three youths shooting at a cock ona pillar. If we turn to p. 183, 
‘we see how the Greek men wore caps not dissimilar to those of our 
own time. On p. 188, we have nine pictorial specimens of Hellenic 
hair-dressing. A glance shows that a Greek lady would have had 
some sympathy with an English maiden’s difficulty in adjusting her 
back hair when the classical Abigail was wanting. The impossible 
attitudes of the figures, p. 296, explain to the eye two passages in 
Plato and Xenophon, and show how the lithesome Greek girl could 
throw somersaults over swords fixed in the ground. In short, the 
entire work is a gallery of illustrations to the life of the two great pagan 
nations of antiquity. Its very freedom from pedantic cireumstantiality 
combined with its visible emblazonment of the numerous aspects of 
classical existence, should ensure it a welcome reception. 

That monumental history rectifies or completes written history, is 
an article of faith with M. Ampére.* Ampére, perhaps, stands nearer 
to Bunsen than Sir G. C. Lewis. He does not see quite as many 
castles in the air as the German Baron, nor does he carry his mistrust 
as far as the author of the “ Astronomy of the Ancients.” In re- 
producing the early history of Rome, he acknowledges that he writes a 
conjectural history, adding very correctly, “Je ne sais faire histoire 
conjecturale qu’ avec des conjectures.” He commences the tenth 





4 **L’Histoire Romaine & Rome.” Par J. J. Ampere, Vols. I, and II. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 
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chapter of his work with the courageous avowal, “Je crois 4 Romulus.” 
Not that he believes in the paternity of Mars, or the reality of the 
royal wet nurse, or in the bodily ascension of the founder of Rome; 
although Julius Proculus did affirm that Romulus appeared to him on 
the Quirinal and informed him of this celestial promotion. M.Ampére 
has ascertained not only who Romulus was, but who he was not. He 
was not a myth nor a Portuguese gentleman : and he was a shepherd of 
the kings of Alba. He was also the man of the Palatine. Remus or 
Romus was not his brother, but his neighbour and natural enemy. 
He was the man of the Aventine. Rome was properly Pelasgian ; 
for M. Ampére attributes a great deal more to this “Juif errant des 
peuples” than would probably be admitted by Sir G. C. Lewis, who 
speaks of it as a semi-fabulous race, once supposed to have occupied 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. M. Ampére is courageous enough, 
not only to believe in Romulus, but to believe in the old etymology of 
Rome. “En grec il [ce nom] veut dire Force; cela seul nous conduit 
i lattribuer aux Pélasges.”” To extract fact out of legend, and re- 
construct, in broad easy outline, the primitive history of Rome, is the 
task that M. Ampére has assigned himself in the first instalment of 
his work. His speculations are ingenious and suggestive, but how is 
the ‘ verifying faculty’ to be applied so as to convert the plausible into 
the certam? In spite, however, of the unsatisfactoriness of conjectural 
history, the human mind will busy itself in bodying forth the past. 
It prefers to see ghosts rather than see nothing. That a residuum of 
truth is to be found in our historian’s two volumes we are quite willing 
to admit. Something like a picture of the Roman past may be traced 
on his artistic canvas, which may serve to show historical connoisseurs 
what that antique world was. A quick-glancing, semi-poetic intellect 
like that of M. Ampére cannot but produce a version of the tale divine 
which will entertain, where it does not instruct. The chapters on the 
climate and soil, the early occupants of Rome, its legends, its regal 
history, and its interpretation, form the first division of his agreeable 
narrative. The fortunes of the early Republic, down to the Gallic 
invasion and the defeat of Allia, are related in the second part of the 
second volume. M. Ampére has studied Roman history in Rome. 
Acquainted with its buildings, its sculpture, its coins, its topography, 
possessed of the necessary learning, and sympathizing with human 
action and passion, he will undoubtedly succeed in producing an 
effective reanimation of classical antiquity. He writes in the interest 
of freedom, with prepossessions against Roman Imperialism, signifi- 
cantly observing that to justify the empire of the Caesars on grounds 
of abstract preference, is to defend every government that resembles 
it. A book completed in the spirit of this remark will have an ad- 
ditional value, if the execution be that of a grave and wise inquirer into 
human motive and conduct, not if it be that of a mere anti-tyran- 
nical moralist or democratic satirist in disguise. 

A province of Rome, Spain, in the decline of the Empire, shared in 
the misery and impoverishment which characterized all the dependencies 
of the Caesars. Of all that it once possessed, says Salvian, writing in 
the fifth century, nothing remained but the name. The Spain of the 
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Visigoths was worse governed than the Spain of the Romans. Called 
in to make a razzia not a conquest, Tarik and his 12,000 Berbers, 
followed by Mousa with his 18,000 Arabs, speedily overthrew the 
existing sovereignty. The history of the Mussulmans in Spain® has 
engaged the attention of M. Dozy for twenty years. Conceiving that 
all previous works on this subject are worthless, as having for their 
basis that of Conde alone—a man who had neither materials nor histori- 
cal ability, M. Dozy has essayed to supply a great literary deficiency. 
The result is a very readable history of Mahometan Spain, in four 
volumes, down to the conquest of Andalusia by the Almoravides, 
extending over a period of about 400 years, or from 711 to 1110. 
The book is rather narrative than critical. 

The conquerors of Spain were Moors and Arabs. The conquerors of 
Greece were originally Turcomans, occupying chiefly a hilly district 
near Altai, in Tartary. From Seljuk, a Turcoman chief settled in 
Bokhara, descended the Sultans of that dynasty, which borrows its 
name from him. These Seljukian Turks become the founders of the 
Ottoman Empire. ‘There is evidence tending to show that this empire, 
which has had its seat in the heart of Europe for four centuries, is 
near its decline. Travellers testify to the ruin, desolation, rapacity, 
which mark its rule; they describe its tyranny, brutalization, and 
oppression in Asia Minor; its incapacity, feebleness, and fiscal ex- 
haustion in Europe. Mr. Madden, a Roman Catholic gentleman, of 
average ability, and more than average experience, predicts, with the 
earnest conviction that lends respectability to the prediction, the 
approaching downfall of the kingdom of “ Antichrist.”® A resi- 
dence of four years in the empire, and an acquaintance with the related 
‘literature, justify the author in giving his uncompromising, and 
perhaps valuable, testimony at the bar of European opinion. The 
work in which this testimony is embodied consists of two volumes, in 
which we find some statistical information, and a considerable amount 
of narrative and explanatory matter, on the Greek Church, its pro- 
posed reunion with the Latin Church, the Armenian community, the 
Maronites, the order of the Assassins of Persia and Syria, the secret 
sects, supposed to be derived from that order, and the influence of 
Russia over the great mass of the Christian population of the Turkish 
Empire. These are the leading topics in the second volume, which 
contains two chapters on Syria and on Mohammed Ali’s rule there— 
chapters which should be read in connexion with the seventeenth 
chapter of the first volume. The remarkable incidents of Moham- 
medan conquest, of the gradual expansion of Saracen and Turcoman 
domination, from the origin of the religion of Islam to Othman, who 
founded the Ottoman Empire, and from Othman to Abdul Medjid, 
who attempted to reform it, are related in a series of chapters, which 





5 «Histoire des Mussulmans d’Espagne jusqu’s ia conquéte de !’Andalousie, 
par les Almoravides, 711—1110.” Par R. Dozy. 4 vols. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 

§ «‘The Turkish Empire in its Relations with Christianity and Civilization.” 
By Richard Robert Madden. London: Newby. 1862. 
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cannot be read without interest. Probably the worst chapter in the 
work is that which treats of the career of the Prophet himself. Mr. 
Madden revives the old impostor-hypothesis in all its native hideous- 
ness, and, shall we say, improbability P An entire want of all critical 
or discriminating faculty betrays itself in the sketch which he gives of 
Mohammed’s life. Hating Turkish rule, he hates the ultimate cause 
of it with a hatred worthy of a theologian. There is nothing too bad 
for him to believe of Mohammed; there is, perhaps, nothing good 
which he will not deny or extenuate. If his view be the true one, so 
much the worse for humanity. The more baseness, the more decep- 
tion, the more credulity, the more cruelty and sensuality can be 
shown to be characteristics of a man or a race, that has had such a 
world-wide influence, the more cause has the cynic to sneer, the sceptic 
to doubt, and the sad-hearted to despond. We have no wish to exalt 
Mohammedanism at the expense of Christianity ; but we are not satis- 
fied with Mr. Madden’s view of either of these forms of belief. What- 
ever may become of Islam and its Prophet in the final decisions of 
mankind, we are quite sure that only an ignorant and self-willed 
bigotry can gravely assert, that “civilization owes its origin and its 
progress to the elements of Christianity which surround it ;” save only 
in that sense which possibly our author may mean, that makes 
Christianity the representative of the moral and atfectional life of 
mankind. We do not undertake to decide positively whether Turkey 
can be regenerated ; but when we remember what Mohammed Ali did 
for Syria; when we recall that the Turks are described as brave, 
humane, and truthful, and that the sovereign power has shown no re- 
luctance to reform, we cannot quite persuade ourselves that, in the 
transformation which perhaps awaits Palewo-Mohammedanism as well 
as Paleo-Christianity, the conditions for Turkish as well as for 
European advancement will not be secured. The thing that must 
die, if there is to be any progress, is the fanatical prejudice that resists 
the new order, the Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness, that assert, 
“The temple of the Lord are we,” whether they be found at Con- 
stantinople or at Rome, whether they be embodied in Imaum or in 
Pope. 

Rivieation to mere critical considerations, we cannot bestow any 
high praise, or any praise at all, on Mr, Madden as a_historian. 
History he does not write, and could not write if he tried. Pamphlet- 
newspaper-history, however, he does write, and not unsuccessfully. 
He is full of facts and documents, often useful, sometimes valuable. 
He is not a learned man. He makes Herodotus record a visit of 
Alexander—meaning the great Macedonian conqueror—to the country 
of the Saracens! If he has himself corrected the proof-sheets of his 
work, he is too little acquainted with the literature of his opponents to 
detect errors in the spelling of their names. Thus, Charles Hennel 
becomes Charles Kennel, and Feuerbach is transformed into: Fever- 
back. That part of his introductory chapter in which he runs a-muck 
at Buckle, Baden Powell, and others, does no particular credit to 
his understanding. 
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“ The proposition that the sun is in the centre of the centre of the 
world, and immoveable from its place, is absurd, philosophically false, 
and formally heretical, because it is expressly contrary to the Holy 
Seripture.” Such is a portion of the indictment preferred against 
Galileo Galilei, 20th June, 1633, by the Inquisitor-General of the 
Holy Office. The “Dialogues” of the great Italian, as well as of 
Copernicus, were at the same time prohibited. In the forbidden act 
of 1828 they are, or were, still to be seen. The story of intolerance 
and fatuity is retold by M. Philaréte Chasles,? in clear, decisive, 
and animated language. In general, too, it seems accurately nar- 
rated. One cardinal error, however, in some degree detracts from 
its value. The author affirms that religion—in this case Biblical 
theology—was not responsible for the persecution to which Galileo was 
subjected. All great men, he thinks, Socrates included, have been the 
victims of the malignant passions of mankind, and not of theological 
antipathy. ‘The part which Envy, the natural enemy of Genius, plays 
in the drama of persecution, is primary ; religion plays only a secondary 
part. It is quite possible that envy, or some other evil passion, may 
always be required to persuade or coerce authority into repressive 
action; but the honest, hearty, inextinguishable tendency of theolo- 
gians to call down fire from heaven on all who deny the reality of their 
most sacred convictions is the motive cause of persecutions in all 
places and in all ages. How far M. Chasles’s theory may hold good 
in the case of Galileo, we leave it to his readers to determine; but that 
Christians, Turks, and Pagans have persecuted, and been persecuted, on 
principle, all history attests. Socrates acccused of denying the gods ; 
Anaxagoras prosecuted for affirming that the sun was a mass of ignited 
stone, instead of a chariot-driving deity ; Virgil, the Bavarian bishop, 
who, for asserting the existence of Antipodes, was sentenced by Pope 
Zachary to be stripped of his priesthood; Bruno, who was burned at 
Rome in 1600 for misbelief; and Socinus, judicially murdered by Calvin 
for heresy, are among the numerous illustrations of the persecuting 
efficacy of religious animosity. Still, notwithstanding our opposition 
to the theory of M. Chasles, we are willing to admit that Urban’s 
self-love may have been irritated by the silly misconception that the 
character of Simplicio was sketched by Galileo in derision of his 
Holiness. There is another point on which we would say a word or 
two. M. Chasles tells us (page 42) that Galileo, in his letter to 
Castelli, tried to reconcile the text of the Holy Scriptures with the 
Copernican doctrine of the earth’s rotation. We do not think this 
statement correct. The astronomer did, it is true, affirm that both 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican doctrines were equally irreconcilable 
with the astronomical expressions in the Scriptures. He says, too, 
that “that which either sensible experience sets before our eyes, or 
necessary demonstrations do prove unto us, ought not, upon any 
account, to be called into question, much less condemned, upon the 
testimony of Scriptural texts, which may, under their words, couch 
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senses seemingly contrary thereto.” With the recorded sentence of 
the Inquisition staring us in the face, it is difficult to imagine how 
Bergier could have maintained that Galileo was persecuted solely for 
his attempt at a critical conciliation. The fact is, that the in- 
fallible Dogberries of Roman Catholic theology have written them- 
selves down asses; and “ the long, dry see-saw of ‘ their’ horrible bray” 
reverberates through all time to their infamy and for our warning. On 
the other hand, the septuagenarian truth-lover was not heroic enough 
to resist the pressure applied. His abjuration was a mournful fact, 
no less than the sentence of the Commission. Nor is there any ground 
for thinking that it was wrung from him by torture. This torture- 
story isa myth, originating in a letter fabricated in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century in Italy, one of the two countries (Spain being 
the other) which “ cultivaient la fraude élégante comme une fleur 
civilisée, et la fraude littéraire entre milles autres.” The destruction 
of these fables is part of the historian’s function. E pur si muove must 
go the way of all painted lies; that of the “ Vengeur,” the Byron 
mystery, “ Up Guards, and at ’em;” nor, we fear, can we except 
from the category the famous signal of Nelson, “ England, &c.” 

The principal State Paper Office in Dresden contains an inexhaustible 
treasure of documents, public and private. An exceedingly curious and 
valuable selection has been made from them, in a double series, com- 
prised in four volumes, by Dr. Karl von Weber.° Such portions as we 
have read attest the discrimination and skill of the editor. The con- 
tents are very various. They entertain as well as inform: they por- 
tray private and social life, as well as regal manners ard morals. They 
paint the superstition, the religion, the science, the events of the 
period ; though of course only with a rapid occasional touch. Royal 
letters, secrets, treaties, papers on love, war, ghost-seeing, teratological 
births—the famous one at least of Guilford—constitute a portion of 
this historical medley. One volume contains a detailed account of 
the famous Potsdam regiment of the first Frederick of Prussia, followed 
by passages from the youth and correspondence of his son. At p. 96, 
of vol. i, new series, we have an admirable sketch of the court of the 
founder of the monarchy. In addition to what we learn from Carlyle 
of this preternatural potentate, this semi-insane man of practical 
genius, we get further glimpses here of the everyday life and action of 
the grim savage humorist. As a boy, we find him expressing a wish 
to see the devil in bodily shape. Of course he did see the devil. 
Taking the shape of a raven, Satan pulled his ears and scratched his 
back. Beausobre, explaining this mysterious appearance, observes, 
“On ne désabusera pas le jeune Prince et l’on en a de bonnes raisons : 
c’est une pieuse fraude, qui lui apprendra 4 n’étre plus si curieux et a 
ne pas demander a voir le diable.”” An amusing anecdote illustrates 
the economical, not to say stingy disposition of the man. A barrel of 
oysters once arrived for the royal table. It cost ten dollars—too dear 
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thought the king. “ Kleist,” said “the Pinch of Thrift,” “man, do 
you think the oysters are good ?” “ Excellent, your majesty.” —* How 
do you know that ?”—* Oh, as I was going by the kitchen they were 
opening them, and I ate one.’’—“ Very well,” said the king, “ he who has 
eaten one may eat them all, and give me their worth in money.” So 
saying he ordered all the oysters to be sent to Kleist’s house, exacting 
ten dollars as the price of this luxury. The king’s barbarity in 
flogging a man and his son almost to death to get at a love-secret, is 
the subject of another anecdote. The effect of studying logic, Wolf’s 
Logic, is laughably illustrated in a third. He informs one correspon- 
dent—an old military officer—who had submitted certain professional 
statements to him, and of whose capacity he had a very high opinion, 
that he had got his letter, and was convinced that he was either drunk 
or half-asleep when he wrote it,—he contradicted himself so; and 
ends by recommending him, old as he is, to learn to draw right con- 
clusions, and thus get to reason rightly. 

We regret that we cannot give other specimens of the contents of 
these interesting volumes. All subjects seem comprised in them, from 
“ fierce loves” to “faithless wars ;’’ from the cloister to tke hearth, from 
the mother of sixteen rabbits to the son in search of a father; from 
an electrical experiment to a letter of Aurore Dupin, the mother of the 
distinguished novelist, George Sand. 

This authoress is one of the notabilities of whom Varnhagen von 
Ense makes honourable mention in his “ Diaries.”® After reading her 
“ Lettres des Voyageurs,” he calls her a richly-gifted, lovely being—a 
Sappho and Diotima in one—noticing her deep and earnest nature, 
her insight into life, her strong tender feeling, her serene and grace- 
ful fancy, and the musical enchantment of her language. Not all the 
celebrities, however, whom Von Ense commemorates are equally pane- 
gyrized. Of few human beings had he a worse opinion than of Che- 
valier Bunsen. Bunsen’s probable accession to power he regarded 
with horror ; his religious insincerity he considered as unquestionable. 
“ Milnes,” he says, “tells me that in London Bunsen talks like a free- 
thinker, passes as a rationalist with the English Church, wants a Con- 
stitution for Prussia, &c. I answer, the Bunsen whom you describe 
and the Bunsen we know here are two different persons. Jn the long 
run, however, there is but one Bunsen. Nowhere in earnest, he is always 
a hypocrite, doing piety here and freethinking there (es sei doch immer 
Heuchelen, hier frémmelide, dort freisinnige).’’ Of Schleiermacher his 
judgment is scarcely more favourable. “ What Schleiermacher’s religion 
was is no secret. Orthodoxy was stronger than he thought. He 
defended himself as well as he could, but he was neither able to resist 
nor to escape. Compelled to recede from his original position, he 
every day had recourse to more and more ingenious evasions, finally 
imposing on himself increasingly heavy burthens of hypocrisy and 
accommodation.” Von Ense’s own creed is a mystery to us, whatever 
Schleiermacher’s may have been to him. Strauss’s researches, he tells 
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us, have an effect which is in the highest degree religious. The his- 
torical representations of the Gospels may be wholly mythical. But 
what of that? The “Tliad’’ and the “ Odyssey” are not less valuable 
or enjoyable because of Wolf’s criticism. The polemics of Voltaire, 
Frederick the Great, and d’Alembert, emanate from a religious impulse, 
and these antagonists of the myths and ecclesiastical forms of Chris- - 
tianity are essentially better Christians than their Christ-degrading 
opponents. The religion of the Bible, he tells us, is destined to be 
transformed, nay, churches, preachers, and pious books are already 
transforming it. The Catholic Church, which forbids the laity to read 
the Bible, has, he thinks, made the furthest advance; and the next 
great religious movement will, he prophesies, be derived, not from 
Catholicism but from Protestantism. It may be thought that this is 
very plain speaking, and that Von Ense is little better, if anything, 
than an infidel. But though we see pretty clearly what he is not, it 
is difficult to ascertain what he is. Melt the Christian history into 
myth, and what remains of the Christian hero? Every man must 
then make his own Christ, and build his church not on a rock of fact, 
but on the quicksand of fancy. An ideal Christ is next to no Christ 
at all. Phantom Saviours, phantom Christians, and phantom churches 
may be very well suited to the deceptive twilight of Hegelian or Ger- 
man metaphysics, but we are convinced they will all disappear ere they 
have long been imported into the broad noon-day of English common 
sense. Christianity is either a history or it is nothing. It is true or 
false, not true and false. What is a fiction in reason, is not a fact in 
faith. 

We could cite numerous passages from these “ Diaries” which are 
full of interest. But space fails us. There are in them amusing anec- 
dotes, wise remarks, and agreeable notices of the doings and sayings 
of more or less eminent men and women. Von Ense exhibits shrewd- 
ness, taste, culture, information, a keen, clever, receptive, yet self-con- 
tained spirit. His judgments are clearly and decisively expressed. He 
makes no allowance, it is true, is often acrimonious, and perhaps never 
eharitable. On the other hand, he is probably always sincere. His 
opinions of England and English life, his descriptions or estimates 
of philosophers, politicians, poets, and authors in general, abound in 
interest. What he says of Schelling, Goethe, Scott, Shelley, Byron, 
Lady Morgan, and others, is, according to the subject or the humour, 
weighty, curious, or entertaining. The “ Diaries” contained in the two 
volumes under notice extend over a period of less than ten years, from 
August 11, 1835, to Dec. 30, 1844. 

With Goethe, the frequent subject of Von Ense’s admiring comment, 
Reinhold Lenz stood in certain intellectual and social relations, which 
Herr Gruppe has sought to elucidate in a biographical and critical 
memoir, ingeniously, if arbitrarily, applying the known realities in the 
lives of the two poets to the interpretation of the drama of “ Tasso.”!° 
Lenz himself, though now but little known, appears to have been a 
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man of some mark. Gruppe thinks he might have been a match 
even for Goethe himself. His story is soon told. He was born in 
Liefland, 12th January, 1750, and died at Moscow, 24th May, 1792. 
The interval was filled up with nursery and school troubles, poetry, 
love, madness, destitution, German charity, and Muscovite patronage. 
The affection which he is said to have entertained for Goethe’s Fre- 
derica is described as a self-denying and noble one.- He was loyal to 
his friend, and generously kind to the object of his friend’s attachment. 
The verses which he addressed to Goethe confirm this. In erotics, 
it appears, Lenz was superior to Goethe. His love, we are told, was 
made up of fire, religion, purity, decision, and piety. Goethe’s was of a 
different kind: he availed himself, it is intimated, of certain relations 
to attain a higher personal aim. Madame Schlosser says of this in- 
different lover, Goethe can be good and brave, and even great, but his 
love is not pure. He is not great enough for that. 

The poet of “Tasso” is not a favourite with his fair critics. A lady 
moralist, who some little time since gave us a pleasant book on 
Madame Récamier, obliges us with her opinion of the great German in 
a new work on her distinguished countrywoman Madame de Staél, 
during her years of exile at Coppet and the hospitable court of 
Weimar." Goethe’s intellect, she admits, was wonderful, his talent 
various and productive, but his character was very inferior to his 
genius. He was incapable of devotion, deficient in delicacy of moral 
sense, a melancholy example of the egotism, &c. We are not going to 
defend Goethe from these terrible accusations. If he was not a devoted 
lover or a blameless man, he had yet a noble, affectionate, and beneficent 
nature. The doctrine of “love for love, or the world well lost,” was 
none of his. Neither isit any of ours. Goethe, no less than Schiller, 
appreciated the fair exile, whose letters Madame Lenormant now pub- 
lishes with explanatory notices of her own. Among De Staél’s corre- 
spondents were the Grand Duchess Louise and Madame Reécamier. 
Wieland, Schlegel, and Schelling, with his “ Je meprise Locke,” were 
included in the Weimar circle. A. William Schlegel accompanied her 
to Italy. He was for many years the tutor of her children. Her 
union with M. de Rocca during her residence at Geneva, 1811-12, was 
kept secret. The sketches of social existence and political events, the 
incidents and reflections which the present volume contains, cannot fail 
to attract the admirers of a woman who possessed a splendid oratorical 
talent, great affluence of thought, and an honest love of freedom and 
independence. Is it wrong to suspect that there was something 
Amazonian about this magnanimous lady ? The women of the Puritan 
times, according to Mr. Anderson, are equally undeserving of the re- 
proach.’ “It would be a mistake,” he tells us, “ to suppose that they 
were a sort of ecclesiastical Amazons.” They were not addicted to 
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controversy ; but contented themselves with the arguments of godly 
living and good works. Such is the representation of their present 
biographer, who has related, apparently without partisanship though 
with reasonable sympathy, the lives of twenty-five women, whose acts, 
sufferings, and accomplishments deserve imitation, pity, or applause. 
In this vision of fair women we find the mother, wife, and four daugh- 
ters of Oliver Cromwell, two Mrs. Hutchinsons, Mrs. Bendish (Bridget 
Treton), Margaret Tindal, wife of John Winthrop, Anne Vere, wife of 
Lord Fairfax. Rachel Wriothesley, the glorious woman who acted as 
secretary to her husband, Lord William Russell, scarcely seems to be 
of the Puritan epoch. Mr. Anderson’s book has marks of indepen- 
dent research, and though doubtless improvable, may be regarded as 
an instance of tolerably good workmanship. We are always glad to 
hear of womanly nobleness and intelligence, and are pleased to find 
that in the present instance they have so fair and able an illustrator as 
Mr. Anderson. 

“Thé School-days of Eminent Men,” purports to be “a book 
brimful of noble examples of human action and well-directed energy.” 
It contains a rapid sketch of the progress of education in England, and 
various wood-cut illustrations, chiefly portraits. A second edition, 
revised and partly re-written, shows that there is a class of readers to 
whom such works are acceptable. . 

“ The Stories of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru,” have been re- 
constructed for youth by William Dalton. His materials are derived 
from the narrative of Bernal Diaz and the “ compilations’’ of Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and Arthur Helps. Mr. Dalton seems to have 
succeeded in producing a coherent and spirited version of the “ Spanish 
Conquest,” according to the received authorities. How far the picture 
of Aztec civilization, or Aztec barbarity, conforms to the reality, is a 
question which the author does not ask, and which, if he did, we could 
not undertake to answer. The genuineness and authenticity, however, 
of the narrative of Bernal Diaz, “his brave old captain,” have been 
denied by at least one historical sceptic. 

The correspondence of Leigh Hunt, an eminently pacific man, has 
more of the lyre than the sword in it. Himself a poet, poets were his 
associates. Among the letters contained in the volumes recently 
published, and competently edited by his eldest son, are letters ad- 
dressed to, or received from, Keats, Shelley, Campbell, Macaulay, 
Proctor, the Brownings, W. S. Landor, Talfourd, Moore, Horne, and 
others of less note in the rhyming world. Correspondents of a dif- 
ferent order of distinction are Lord Brougham, Southwood Smith, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. In general, the correspondence is, as it ought 
to be, on Leigh Hunt’s side. Sometimes, on both sides, it is very 
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sketchy, slight, and shadowy. Nowhere do we trace a powerful 
thinker in politics, philosophy, or religion. Leigh Hunt never seems 
to us to have thought with his head. His brain lay mainly in his 
heart. His instincts were good, pure, beautiful, and generous. His 
religion was that of “a dreamer in the woods” of a theological Utopist. 
Of politics he had no real grasp; but indignant at wrong and sym- 
pathizing with right, he laboured with noble zeal to diminish the sum 
of oppression and fraud, and to increase the common happiness by 
inviting men and governments to become just and benevolent. All 
this is brought out in the “Correspondence.” That the writer had 
peculiar inaptitudes and irresolutions is pretty well known. From a 
passage in these letters, it would seem that, like many other men, he 
did not always know his own mind. In page 87, vol. ii., we are told, “ No 
man, for a long time, has been less a Republican than myself :’’ page 90 
of the same volume, about three years afterwards: “The state of 
things in France is pivinE. The Americans hindered me from being 
a Republican ; but I am one, in spite of pension, Queen, and all, when 
I read every day what these glorious men are doing.” His changes 
of critical opinion are interesting. He had lived down much of his 
admiration fur Wordsworth, whom, with great truth, he pronounces 
deficient in the musical side of a poet’s nature. He says, very hap- 
pily, that the late Laureate “is in danger of being taken by posterity 
for a kind of Puritan retainer of the Establishment, melancholy in his 
recommendations of mirth, and perplexed between prudence and prag- 
maticalness, subserviency and ascendancy.” The tenderness and 
loyalty, the occasional happy felicity oftexpression, the dainty criticism, 
the wise comment, and the lazy grace, which were among Leigh 
Hunt’s literary and moral characteristics, are all indicated or illustrated 
in these letters of his. The incidents of his life, the manners of the 
times in which he lived, his timidities and incapacities, his struggles 
and sorrows, are shadowed out or explained either in the epistolary 
text or the frank acknowledgments of appropriate editorial comment. 
Some of the most touching and beautiful passages in the letters refer 
to the death of his admirable friend, P. B. Shelley. That generous 
benefactor, we learn for the first time, had intended to leave Leigh 
Hunt a legacy of 2000/. In fulfilment of this intention Mrs. Shelley 
and the present Sir Percy eventually settled on the poet’s friend an 
annuity of 120/., an act of chivalrous fidelity to an implied engage- 
ment which deserves our warm approval. While speaking of Shelley, 
we may call attention to some various readings of his beautiful “ Indian 
Serenade,” or “ Limes on an Indian Air,” in a very interesting letter 
from the Brownings, p. 266, v.ii. We agree with the critic in thinking 
all the new readings improvements except the eighth line of the second 
stanza, where the “O” destroys an inexpressible delicacy in the 
cadence, and is additionally inadmissible from the recurrence of sound 
in the very next line. The touching half of this joint letter, contributed 
by Mrs. Browning, for whom, as for Shelley’s Adonais, “ death is a low 
mist that cannot blot the brightness it may veil,” gives us, besides, an 
exquisite picture of her now motherless child, a decisive confession of 
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her religious faith—“ I believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ in the 
intensest sense—that he was God absolutely. But for the rest, I am 
very unorthodox, about the Spirit, the flesh, and the devil.” All 
churches “seem too narrow and too low to hold true Christianity in its 
proximate developments.” 

Judged as a whole, the “ Correspondence” will disappoint the ex- 
pectations of those who, knowing Leigh Hunt’s opportunities and 
friendships, or over-estimating his value as a thinker, open the volumes 
before us with the hope of finding in them rare eloquence, valuable 
philosophical exposition, or witty and humorous communications. 
But those who look only for an affectionate expansiveness, a sort of 
household grace and wisdom, for the gleams of beauty and thought 
and fine humanity which flash out of the heaven of extemporaneous 
composition, will turn over many of the pages of this Correspondence 
with contentment, and some of them with real pleasure and ad- 
miration. : 

From poets and poetry we pass easily to music and musical com- 
posers. Mr. Edwards’ “ History of the Opera’! makes no pretensions 
to the character of a philosophical or exhaustive work, but it is a 
lively, pleasant, gossiping, and informing volume. ‘Tracing the origin 
of the opera in Italy, sketching its introduction into Germany, and 
its progress in Europe, he gives the general reader some insight into 
the manners of the musical world, and some idea of the productions of 
the great masters of melody. Some of his statements are curious, 
and some of his anecdotes amusing. Dafne, the first complete opera, 
composed by Peri and Caccini; was performed in the Corsi Palace, at 
Florence, in 1597. Under the government of Oliver Cromwell, and 
with his special permission, the opera was founded in England ; Sir 
William Davenant, in 1656, opening an operatic theatre in the upper 
end of Aldersgate-street. The origin of the English national anthem 
has often been discussed. Mr. Edwards rejects the story which would 
make it an adaptation from the French, from the canticle sung by the 
ladies of St. Cyr. He quotes Castel Blaze to show that the vers @ 
glissades of the French torm of the patriotic hymn were unknown to 
Quinault, Lulli, Barnard, and Rameau. Mr. Edwards thinks that it 
was composed in its present form by G. H. Carey, in 1740, to cele- 
brate the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon, being a develop- 
ment of a simple chant on the four words, “God save the King,” 
harmonized by John Bull. Ze Devin du Village, which Rousseau 
claimed as his own composition, our author pronounces to be the pro- 
duction of Granet of Lyons. The story is a singular one. Can it be 
confirmed or refuted? Mr. Edwards gives an amusing account of 
Madame Fodor, who kept a cow in a painting-room above the stage, 
and had it lowered like a drop-scene whenever she wanted a supply of 
milk. Better still is the anecdote he relates of two lady vocalists. 
Marthe le Rochois, who had a passion for giving professional advice, 
once recommended Mdlle. Desmatins, who had to represent Medea 





16 ‘‘ History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time,” &c. 
By Sutherland Edwards, 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co, 1862, 
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abandoned by Jason, to inspire herself with the situation. “Fancy 
yourself,” she insisted, “in the poor woman’s place. If you were 
deserted by a lover whom you adored, what should you do?” “I 
should look out for another,” replied the ingenuous girl. 

Most of our remaining books must be very briefly noticed. “Ten 
Years’ Diggings,”” by Mr. Bateman, is a narrative of antiquarian re- 
searches in the counties of Derby, Stafford, and York. He appears to 
have examined a vast collection of Celtic crania and vases, and pro- 
fesses to have embodied in this and a kindred work on the antiquities 
of Derbyshire, published in 1848, a greater amount of information 
respecting the primeval sepulchres of Great Britain, derived from 
actual excavations, than has ever appeared in a single work, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the costly folios of Sir Richard Hoare’s “ Ancient 
Wiltshire,” “a production,”’ he adds, “ which, from the absence of any 
craniological notices or measurements, is in a great measure useless to 
the scientific student.” 

The “History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places,” 
translated from the French of M. Salverte, by the Rev. L. H. Mor- 
dacque,!* who sometimes sadly forgets his scholarship, is another con- 
tribution to the general history of mankind. We have found it both 
instructive and entertaining. Full of curious research, it is a pains- 
taking if not a profound work. The derivation of names, the origin 
and use of surnames, nomenclature among the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and mediwval Europe, titular designation, 
the ceremonies practised at the giving of names, are all examined and 
described in the present volume. . The sections on the beliefs and mis- 
beliefs, scientific errors and myths, originating from the meanings of 
proper names, are well worth perusal. The author is, perhaps, some- 
what addicted to old-world views and a kind of historical pragmatism, 
and Mr. Mordacque himself points out that in certain details phi- 
lologists do not entirely agree with Salverte. One volume only of the 
translated work is before us. 

A fresh instalment of the new edition of Michaud’s “ Biographie 
Universelle’”!9 deserves an approving word. Four large volumes take 
us from Merano, the Genevese painter, to Pajou, a Parisian artist. 
On its completion, the work will consist of the fifty-two volumes 
which formed the first edition, and thirty supplementary volumes. 
Jt numbers among its contributors names celebrated in art, science, 
and literature. Carefully revised, it is continued down to the present 





17 “Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Gravehills, in the counties of 
Derby, Stafford, and York. From 1848 to 1858. With notices of some former 
Discoveries hitherto unpublished, and Remarks on the Crania and Potteries from 
the Mounds.” By Thomas Bateman, &. &c. London: J. R. Smith. Derby: 
W. Bemrose. 1861. 

18 “« History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, in their connexion with 
the Progress of Civilization.” From the French of Eusebius Salverte. Trans- 
oo by the Rev. L. H. Mordacque, M.A. Oxon. London : John Russell Smith. 

19 ¢¢ Biographie Universelle (Michaud), Ancienne et Moderne,” &c. &c. Nou- 
velle édition. Tomes XXVIII. XXIX. XXX. XXXI. London: David Nutt. 
1862. 
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time. Of the new articles which it contains, that on Owen, the 
philanthropist—at least, in its present form—must be one. In the 
notice of Thomas Paine, whom we recently saw figuring as a “ horrid 
example” in a religious pictorial placard in a provincial town, the 
stories respecting his last days are treated as probably apocryphal. 
We should like to know who was the ecclesiastic who offered to 
affirm their authenticity on oath. It is ascertained that the analogous 
myth of Voltaire’s death-bed was “a pious fraud.” 

In a kind of funeral oration or éloge, Gervinus recognises the various 
merits, and indicates the mental characteristics, of the historian 
Schlosser. Such an estimate of the moral nature, intellect, and 
influence of Schlosser will be acceptable to those readers who are 
content to learn at second-hand what Schlosser was and what he did. 
The religion of the historian was somewhat indeterminate. He pre- 
ferred, we are assured, to the wretched vindications of Providence by 
Christian theologians, the simple faith of the Caliph Omar, who 
expected “the reward of virtue only in another world.” 

In the Latin Letters of Robert Grosseteste, the learned and cou- 
rageous Bishop of Lincoln (1235 to 1253), we have a very attrac- 
tive addition to the works issued by the Record and State Paper 
Commissioners." Mr. Luard appears to have discharged his task as 
editor in an able and scholarly tashion.. The preface which he has 
contributed brings out some of the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
times, and shows the character and the objects for which Grosseteste 
contended in their true light. Thus Mr. Luard corrects the impres- 
sion that his life embodied the principle of opposition to the See of 
St. Peter: his resistance was not to Papal power, but to the abuse of 
that power and to illegal encroachments. In the thirteenth century 
infidel tendencies were general in Europe. Saracen thought and taste, 
introduced by the Crusades, Manichzism, the study of Aristotle, the 
‘influences of the Emperor Frederick II., were bearing their natural 
fruit in spreading unbelief throughout Christendom. These sceptical 
tendencies were chiefly counteracted by the establishment of the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican friars, whose efforts in England were admired 
and encouraged by the great Bishop of Lincoln. Far from opposing 
the central authority of the Pope, Grosseteste, in common with all 
ecclesiastics, necessarily selected it as the natural bulwark of religion 
against the assaults of unbelief. The position of the bishop, in regard 
to the pope, the king, the chapter, is explained, and his opinions and 
practices, with respect to monasteries, Jews, church privileges, &c., 
are described in the preface to the letters. Grosseteste was zealous in 
advocating the canon law, which maintained the legitimacy of children 
born before marriage, against the common (?) law, which denied their 





20 ‘¢ Friedrich Christoph. Schlosser. Ein necrolog.” Von G. P. Gervinus. 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 

21 «* Roberte Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistole.” Edited by 
Henry Richards Luard, M.A., &c. &c. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 
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legitimacy. Though a learned man, he was not an acute critic. Ac- 
cordingly we find him quoting the Zestamenta duodecim Patriarcha- 
rum, as if it had a scriptural authority. He was not above the cre- 
dulity of his age. Thus we find him vindicating the genuineness of 
the supposed blood of the Saviour, contained in a crystal vase presented 
by the Master of the Templars and Hospitallers. He had, however, 
the shrewdness and good sense to observe, when a friar was pane- 
gyrizing mendicancy as the highest step towards heavenly proficiency, 
that there was a still higher step—to support one’s self by one’s own 
labour. He was also a bit of a Pantagruelite. In his advice to another 
friar he reminds us of Luther. He had enjoined him as a penance to 
drink a cup of the best wine; and when it had been drunk very un- 
willingly, he said to him: “ Dearest brother, if you frequently had 
such a penance, you would have a much better regulated conscience.” 
For further information on Grosseteste’s correspondence, we refer to 
Mr. Luard’s interesting preface. The present volume contains only 
the Latin text of the Letters. It has a glossary and indices. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Fe the beginning of this century it was the rage to translate 

Italian poetry. When, at a later time, German displaced Italian 
as the fashionable study, innumerable translations of “ Faust’’ were 
in order to assist learners of German, and to give curious English 
readers some notion of the masterpiece of Germany’s most famous poet. 
Neither English versions of the “Divine Comedy” nor of “ Faust” are 
so common as they once were, yet at intervals a new one makes its 
appearance. It would seem as if the exclusive attention which trans- 
lators once paid to the works of Dante and Goethe were now concen- 
trated on those of Homer ; for hardly a week, and certainly not a month, 
passes away without the appearance of a new translation, of a part at 
least, of the “Iliad” or “ Odyssey.” In the last number of this 
“ Review” two of the latter were noticed, and we have now before us 
two new attempts at translating the former. Why Homer should 
have become so popular is hard to understand. Have young ladies 
abandoned German for Greek, or has the public again become desirous 
of acquiring a knowledge of one of the earliest and most wondertul 
of poems? Whatever be the explanation, certain it is that a trans- 
lation of the “ Iliad’’ or “ Odyssey,” however bad, repays perusal far 
better than the majority of the silly novels and empty poems of the 
season. 

In Germany, translators are as busily employed with Homer’s works 
asin England. Within the past ten years several new translations 
have been made by German scholars. Among these, the ones by Herr 
Donner and Herr Wiedasch are the most remarkable; both being in 
the metre of the original, and both being literal as well as spirited. 
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Germans have long had this advantage over Englishmen, that whereas 
the former could obtain from Voss’s translation a fair impression of 
Homer’s manner, the latter have had no version from which any notion 
of Homer’s style and diction could be gathered. Had Chapman been 
as great a master of the hexameter verse as he was of the ballad metre, 
and been able to abstain from introducing pedantic and frivolous con- 
ceits, he would have given us a far better translation than Voss has 
given to his countrymen. It is curious that the almost intolerable 
quaintness which is the characteristic of Chapman has a counterpart in 
the obscurity which mars the version by Voss, who, straining to be 
literal, employed constructions and modes of expression that are barely 
intelligible. It is acommon saying in Germany, that a man who is very 
imperfectly acquainted with Greek will have less difficulty in construing 
the original than the translation. In spite of this we should rejoice to 
see an English hexameter translation of the “ Iliad” which might be 
put on a par with the most faulty German one. Both Mr. Dart! and 
Mr. Landon’ have made an attempt of that kind. ‘The former has pro- 
duced a hexameter version of the first Twelve Books, and the latter 
of the first book of the “ Iliad.” Each version professes to be literal ; 
but Mr. Landon’s is the more literal of the two. Now, without ques- - 
tioning the possibility of writing good English hexameters, we are not 
convinced by these versions of the possibility of producing a translation 
in that verse which shall be at once valuable and pleasing. That very 
beautiful verses of that sort can be written has been proved by Mr. 
Kingsley, whose “ Andromeda” contains lines and passages of great 
force and effect. But it is one thing to compose an o1iginal poem in a 
particular metre, and another to employ that metre for the purposes of 
translation. Nothing can surpass the blank verse in which “ Paradise 
Lost” is written, and yet who will ever produce a satisfactory trans- 
lation of the “ Iliad” in the same verse ? 

In order to test the relative merits of these translations we shall 
take a few well-known lines from the first book of the “ Iliad.” Per- 
haps no one line is more hackneyed or more striking than the 34th, 
of which the literal English is “ And he went silent along the shore of 
the resounding deep,” which Mr. Dart renders :— 


“Silent and sad he returned by the shore of the turbulent ocean.” 
And Mr. Landon :— 
, “Silent he went on his way by the sand of the boisterous ocean.” 
As a contrast to these let us give Herr Wiedasch’s German version of 
the same line :— 
“Still erst ging er am Strande des viclaufrauschenden Meeres.” 


Nothing can be better than this ; the epithet “ roAv@dotaBow” being 
perfectly reproduced in the German compound “ vielaufrauschenden.” 





‘1 The Iliad of Homer in English Hexameter Verse.” By J. Henry Dart, 
M.A.? Eondon: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862, 

2“ Homer Iliad A. Literally translated into English Hexameters.” By 
J.T, B. Landon, M.A. Oxford: J. Vincent. London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. 
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The following is the literal English rendering of the passage in which 
Apollo is described answering the old priest’s prayer :—‘ And he went 
down from the heights of Olympus angry at heart, having his bow on 
his shoulder and his quiver covered-round-on-all-sides. As he moved 
the arrows clanged on the shoulders of him angry, and his going was 
like tonight.” This Mr. Dart renders :— 


“Down from the peaks of Olympus, in all the pride of his anger, 
Down the avenger came: and the silver bow on his shoulder 
Clang’d as he rush’d along ; and the shafts rattled loud in the quiver, 
As if alive with the wrath of the God :—as like night he descended.” 


It will be seen that the epithet augnpepéa, which Homer applies to 
the quiver, is not translated in the foregoing version. Mr. Landon is 
on the whole more literal :— 


Down he sped from the heights of Olympus, wroth in his bosom, 
Armed with a bow on his shoulder, and arrows wrapped in a quiver ; 
Loud was the clang of the shafts on his shoulder of him in his anger, 

‘ Whilst he was moving along, and like unto night was advancing.” 


After making due allowance for the difficulties of the task, it must 
be owned that Mr. Dart and Mr. Landon have made praiseworthy 
attempts towards solving the problem of Homeric translation. They 
have contributed to prove that the hexameter metre can be closely 
imitated, although it cannot be reproduced in English. It has still to 
be determined whether or not the public will read and admire a long 
poem in hexameters. 

Mr. Theodore Martin’s translation of Dante’s “ Vita Nuova’? is 
both elegant and accurate. This is the first time that this interesting 
fragment of Dante’s autobiography has been translated, and those 
who know the poet from his more famous work only, will be pleased 
to find from this volume that he is by no means the severe and rather 
repulsive censor he makes himself out to be in his “Inferno.” The 
sonnet in which Mr. Martin dedicates the volume to his wife is among 
the most beautiful it contains, and evinces the author’s capacity for 
doing something better than translations. The poems which he has 
translated are open to the objection of being too much polished. They 
often lack the pithiness of the original, and in this respect fall below 
the versions of Mr. D. G. Rossetti* As an example of this, we shall 
quote the first stanza of the well-known canzone, “ Donne que avete 
intelleto d’Amore,” in the respective versions of these translators. 
This is Mr. Theodore Martin’s :— 

“Ladies who in Love’s lore are deeply read, 
I of my lady would discourse with you; 
I cannot paint her worth in colours true, 
Yet will my heart be eased by this essay. 





3 “ The Vita Nuova of Dante, translated, with an Introduction and Notes.” 
By Theodore Martin. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1862. 

4 “¢ The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo D’ Alcano to Dante Alighieri.” In the 
Original Metres, togetca with Dante’s ‘* Vita Nuova,” translated by D. Rossetti. 
London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 
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When all her graces rise before my view, 

Such sweetness on my soul by love is shed, 

That, if I then but dare the theme pursue, 

The world would be enamoured of my lay. 

In no aspiring verse will I portray 

Her charms, Test fear should shame my trembling wing ; 
But of her noble nature I will sing, 

In strains that feebly all her worth display, 

To you fair dames and damosels, for this 

Is not a theme for meaner ears, I wis.”—(p. 29.) 


Assuredly these are charming lines, such, indeed, as no man could 
pen who was not gifted with a large share of poetical sentiment. 
Dante could not have objected to this rendering, yet he might have 
preferred Mr. Rossetti’s more rugged but more literal version :— 


“Ladies that have intelligence in love, 
Of mine own lady I would speak with you; 
Not that I hope to count her praises through, 
But telling what I may, to ease my mind. 
And I declare that when I speak thereof 
Love sheds such perfect sweetness over me 
That if my courage failed not, certainly 
To him my listeners must be all resigned. 
Wherefore I will not speak in such large kind 
That mine own speech should foil me, which were base ; 
But only will discourse of her high grace 
In these poor words, the best that I can find, 
With you alone, dear dames and damozels : 
*Twere ill to speak thereof with any else.”—(p. 255.) 


To all who study Italian literature, Mr. Rossetti’s volume will be 
extremely welcome. It contains specimens of the poets who preceded 
and were contemporary with Dante, and may be termed a manual of 
the poetical literature of Italy in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. 

None but a Celtic scholar can fittingly judge or properly appreciate 
the “ Dean of Lismore’s Book.”® The chief use of this volume con- 
sists in the testimony afforded by it towards proving the existence 
of ancient Gaelic poems, supposing, however, the collection to have 
been made during the sixteenth century. “How it was preserved 
through that and the succeeding century is unknown. In the last 
eentury it passed into the possession of the Highland Society of 
London.’ Such is the statement made by Mr. Skene in the introduc- 
tion. It would have been more satisfactory had the manuscript 
volume been traced to its possessors between the date of its compila- 
tion and of its being acquired by the Highland Society, yet we do not 
see any good grounds for rejecting it as a fabrication. There can be 





5 6 The Dean of Lismore’s Book: A selection of ancient Gaelic poetry, from a 
Manuscript Collection made by Sir James McGregor, Dean of Lismore, in the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth Century.” Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the 
Rev. Thomas McLauchlan, and an Introduction and Additional Notes by W. F. 
Skene, Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1862. 
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no doubt that manuscripts of Gaelic poems were in existence during 
the sixteenth century, and of these the Dean of Lismore and his 
brother made copies. But, whether or not they were ancient manu- 
scripts, has not been determined. The most valuable part of the intro- 
duction is the account of the Ossianic controversy. Macpherson’s first 
publication, consisting of translations of “Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland,” is pronounced a 
genuine work, while his epics of Fingal and Temora were in great 
part fabrications. Altogether, this is a curious and interesting 
volume. 

Poetical translations from foreign writers, when well executed, are 
always enhanced in value if they are the means of making known 
poems which had not previously been accessible to English readers. 
This is the principal attraction of Mr. Garnett’s “ Poems from the 
German.”® With few exceptions, these poems are translated for the 
first time. The selection is tastefully made, and the translations are 
generally good. We are glad to see in it some examples of Platen’s 
poetry. Although we cannot allow that he deserves to be ranked 
with Goethe and Schiller, as has been contended for by himself and 
some of his admirers, yet we consider that several of his poems are 
very beautiful. One of the best, “The Grave at Busento,” is not 
rendered by Mr. Garnett; another, entitled “In the Night,” has 
been skilfully, but not very faithfully, translated by him. We give 
that poem both as a specimen of how Platen wrote, and how Mr. 
Garnett translates :-— 

“How started I up in the night, in the night, 
A moody dissatisfied mortal! 
The street left behind me, the watch and his light, 
Went through in my flight, 
Tn the night, in the night, 
The Gothic old arch and its portal. 
The rillet ran on, coming down from the height, 
I bent o’er the handrail with yearning, 
And watched the bright ripples, as, clear as the sight, 
They fleeted so light 
In the night, in the night, 
With never a thought of returning. 
Above, in the blue inaccessible height, 
The stars’ multitudinous splendour 
Burn’d round the clear moon, that with purity bright 
Made even their light, 
Tn the night, in the night, 
More chaste and more tranquilly tender. 
T looked up aloft to the night, to the night, 
And downward again to the chasm. 
O woe! thou hast wasted the day and its light, 
And now thou must fight 
In the night, in the night, 
With grief and a sorrowful spasm.”—(pp. 59, 60.) 





6 «* Poems from the German.” By Richard Garnett. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1862. 
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It is a rare thing, nowadays, to meet with a poem in the heroic 
couplet, unless written for a prize; and even when such a poem is met 
with, it is seldom easy or agreeable to read. In Mrs. Norton’s “ Lady 
of La Garaye,’? the heroic couplet is employed, and with great effect. 
Whatever objections we may have to that kind of verse, we should 
have much difficulty in suggesting another in which this story could 
have been more appropriately told. Mrs. Norton’s versification has 
little in common with that monotonous sing-song which was so 
grateful to the ears of the poets of Queen Anne’s time. She wields 
the couplet with the same freedom, and more than the grace of Keats. 
Nothing can be better than the following lines, describing how Claud 
Marot leapt a torrent when hunting with his wife, the heroine of the 
tale :— 

“Their smiling eyes have met—those eager t wo : 
She looks at Claud, as questioning which to do: 
He rides—reins in—looks down the torrents’ course,— 
Pats the sleek neck of his sure-footed horse,— 
Stops—measures spaces with his eagle eye, 
Tries a new track, and yet returns to try. 
Sudden, while pausing at the very brink, 
The damp leaf-covered ground appears to sink, 
And the keen instinct of the wise dumb brute 
Escapes the yielding earth, the slippery root ; 
With a wild effort as if taking wing 
The monstrous gap he clears with one safe spring ; 
Reaches—(and barely reaches)—past the roar 
Of the wild stream, the further lower shore,— 
Scrambles—recovers—rears—and panting stands 
Safe ’neath his master’s nerveless trembling hands.”—(p. 48.) 


As told by Mrs. Norton, the story of the “ Lady of La Garaye”’ is 
a touching one. The poetry which she writes is not of the highest 
class, yet it deserves to be cultivated, and whoever cultivates it with 
the success of Mrs. Norton will never lack an admiring audience. 

It were unfair to pass judgment ona foreign play with only the 
translation before us. Hence we shall refrain from criticising the 
tragedy of “ William and Rachel Russell,’® by Andreas Munch. In 
the original there may be beauties that have evaporated curing trans- 
lation ; certainly the characters want animation and life. There isa 
similar deficiency in Mr, Ingle Dew’s “ Poems.’”® They are smoothly 
versified, and, in fact, do not deserve either special blame or praise. 

The “ Biglow Papers’’!® are by no means characterized by over- 
smoothness; on the contrary, many of the verses in them are so 





7 “©The Lady of La Garaye.” By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Second Edition. 


London : Macmillan and Co, 1862. 
8 «* William and Rachel Russell: a Tragedy in Five Acts.” By Andreas 


Munch. Translated from the Norwegian by J. H. Burt. London: Triibner and 


Co. 1862. 
9 «* Poems.” By Ingle Dew, B.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1862. 


10 «*The Biglow Papers.” By J. R. Lowell. Second Series. Authorized 
Edition. London: Triibner and Co, 1862. 
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rugged as to be almost unintelligible, while the humour is often forced 
and artificial. This series has been commenced for the purpose of 
upholding the cause of the North against the South, but Mr. Lowell 
seems unaware that the satire which he directs against the Southerners 
might be turned with equal propriety against his own party. It is 
true that some hard hits are levelled against the Northerners; so in 
this way a kind of poetical justice is observed. 

Perhaps no one but a poet would be suffered to express sentiments 
like the following in the Northern States at the present time :— 


“*Twunt du to think that killin’ ain’t perlite,— 
You've gut to be in airnest, ef you fight; 
Why, two-thirds o’ the rebbles ould eat dirt, 
Ef they once thought that Guv’ment meant to hurt ; 
An’ I du wish our Gin’rals hed in mind 
The folks in front more than the folks behind ; 
You wunt do much ontil you think it’s God 
Av’ not constitoounts that holds the rod.”—(pp. 44, 45.) 


The Trent affair is the subject discussed in the second paper, and, 
as a matter of course, England is unsparingly lashed by the patriotic 
poet. Concord Bridge and the Monument on Bunker’s Hill sustain a 
dialogue, in which the matter is diseussed. The advice of the Monu- 
ment is so sound that it deserves quotation :— 


* But, neighbour, ef they (the English) prove their claim at law, 
The best way is to settle and not jaw; 
Av’ don’t le’ ’s mutter ’bout the awfle bricks 
We ’ll give ’em, ef we ketch ’em in a fix: 
That ’ere’s most frequently the kin o’ talk 
Of critters can’t be kicked to toe the chalk; 
Your ‘ You'll see zez’ time!’ an’ ‘ Look out bimeby!’ 
’Most ollers end in eatin’ umble pie.”—(p. 42.) 


We have often heard a great deal in praise of American hotels, but 
they must have some drawbacks, otherwise we should not find Mr. 
Lowell drawing on them for the following ludicrous comparison :— 


. 


* Change inet for change is like those big hotels 
Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on smells.”—(p. 46.) 


That a book should pass through several editions is not a conclusive 
test of its value. Nevertheless, when a volume of poems reaches a 
third edition, it may be concluded there is something in the contents 
which merits attention. ‘This is specially true of M. André Lemoyne’s 
volume. It does not contain anything of surpassing excellence, yet 
several of the pieces are powerfully written. A tone of sadness per- 
vades them all, but they are singularly free from affectation and clap- 
trap. As specimens of the better sort’ of modern French poetry, they 
deserve attention and perusal. 

If there be one thing more unbearable than bad poetry, it is what 
is commonly styled poetical prose. Those who produce this loath- 





11 <¢ Chemin Perdu, Ecce Homo, Renoncement, Une Larme de Dante.” Par 
André Lemoyne. Troisi¢me Edition, Paris: Firmin Didot. 1862, 
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some compound seem of opinion that it is sufficient to throw off the 
trammels of grammar and sense, to employ long words and round- 
about phrases, in order to write something which shall be at once 
original and splendid. In the majority of cases it will be found that 
those who act thus suppose themselves to be rivalling De Quincey. 
The difference between the prose of the latter and of his imitators 
consists in De Quincey’s having written out of the fulness of his 
heart, and his imitators out of the fulness of their conceit. He did 
naturally and without effort what they cannot accomplish with all 
their straining and struggling. It is true there is a prose than 
which no poetry can be finer or more effective—the prose of 
Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne. None of them, 
however, aimed at producing a substitute for poetry ; but, writing as 
the spirit moved them, they produced such prose as has seldom been 
equalled, and cannot be excelled. De Quincey is one of the few modern 
writers who can be ranked with them, not because all his writings 
display a mastery over the English tongue such as they uniformly 
exercised, but because several passages by him can bear comparison 
with their loftiest efforts. Here is one of them, describing a dream he- 
had after long indulgence in the practice of opium-eating :— 


“Then suddenly would come a dream of far different character—a tumul- 
tuous dream—commencing with a music such as I now often heard in sleep— 
music of preparation and of awakening suspense. The undulations of fast- 
gathering tumults were like the opening of the Coronation Anthem; and, like 
that, gave the feeling of a multitudinous movement, of infinite cavaleades filing 
off, and the tread of innumerable armies, The morning was come of a mighty 
day—a day of crisis and of ultimate hope for human nature, then — 
mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, but 1 
know not where—somehow, but I know not how—by some beings, but I know 
not by whom—a battle, a strife, an agony, was travelling through all its stages 
—was evolving itself, like the catastrophe of some mighty drama, with which 
my sympathy was the more insupportable, from deepening confusion as to its 
local scene, its cause, its nature, and its undecipherable issue. I, (as is usual 
in dreams where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to every movement) 
had the power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the power, if I 
could raise myself to will it; and yet again had not the power, for the weight 
of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexplicable guilt. 
‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the 
passion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier cause, 
than ever yet the sword had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms ; hurryings to and fro, trepidations of innumerable fugitives; I 
knew not whether from the good cause or the bad; darkness and light; tempest 
and human faces; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me, and but a moment allowed 
—and clasped hands, with heart-breaking partings, and then—everlasting fare- 
wells! And with a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of Death, the sound was reverberated—ever- 
lasting farewells! and again, and yetagain reverberated—everlasting farewells !”’ 
—(Vol. i. pp. 272, 273). 

The issue of a new edition of De Quincey’s works? has furnished 
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an opportunity for quoting the above extract. There can be no doubt 
that these works ought to have a place in every collection of English 
Classics, and it is equally indisputable that this edition will deserve 
a preference over that published during the author’s lifetime, if the 
succeeding volumes shall resemble the two first. Messrs. Black have 
acted judiciously in discarding the eccentric system on which De 
Quincey numbered his volumes. In place of numerals he used stars ; 
consequently, instead of seeing at a glance which was the fifth, eighth, 
or twelfth volume, it was necessary to count over the stars on the 
back. Reserving any further remarks on the characteristics of De 
Quincey till the succeeding volumes appear, we shall merely add, that 
the first volume of this edition contains his “ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,” and the second his very interesting “ Recollections of 
the Lakes and the Lake Poets.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for a man who is conscious that he 
deserves heavy censure, to try and avert it by proclaiming his wicked- 
ness and calling himself all sorts of hard names. He fancies that 
having made this candid acknowledgment, nobody has any right to 
blame or condemn him, and, indeed, triumphs in the thought that 
censorious critics have been forestalled. Now, self-inflicted punish- 
ment is extremely easy to bear, and self-prescribed penances are never 
more painful than that inflicted on himself by Sancho Panza when 
he whipped a tree instead of his own shoulders. The “Country 
Parson” is one who neither hesitates to sin, nor to confess that he 
is a sinner. Knowing his faults, he glories in them. For example, 
in his new volume, the essay!* “Concerning Things Slowly Learnt,” 
contains this avowal: “The author takes his stand upon this—that 
there are few people who can beat out thought so thin, or say so little. 
in such a great number of words.” With diluted thought it were 
absurd to quarrel. Mediocrity is not a vice. A stream is not to be 
blamed for being shailow ; but we should think badly of the stream 
which boasted of its shallowness. Whatever excuse may be preferred 
for the absence of thought, no adequate one can be offered for egotism 
like the following, which occurs towards the end of the essay “Con- 
cerning Solitary Days :”’— 

“ Having arrived at this point, at 10°45 on this Friday evening, I gathered 
up all the pages which have been written, and carried them to the fireside, and 
sitting there I read them over ; and I confess that, on the whole, it struck me 
that the present essay was somewhat heavy. A severe critic might possibly 
say that it was stupid. I fancied it would have been rather good when it was 
sketched out; but it has not come up to expectation. However, it is as good 
as I could make it ; and I trust the next Essay may be better.”—(p. 90.) 


Could the author believe it served any other purpose than to cover 
paper to print such twaddle as this? Or did he think his readers 
would be in any way benefited by this information: “I remember 
when I used to read Hervey’s Meditations with great delight. That 
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was when I was five years old. A year or two later, I greatly affected 
Macpherson’s translation of Ossian.” The “Country Parson” may 
have been an extraordinarily precocious child; but wherefore should 
he trumpet forth the fact? The most interesting paper in this volume 
is that entitled “College Life at Glasgow.” We have nothing to 
object to in it, unless we except one sentence. After giving a descrip- 
tion of how the students are taught, and how they are made to write 
essays when attending the Philosophy class, he adds, that “a very 
large proportion of the young men thus acquire no inconsiderable com- 
mand of that noble instrument, the English language ; which is very 
seldom written with ease and accuracy, except as the result of long- 
continued practice.” ‘That the young men learn to write with ease, 
we can well suppose; but if they resemble this author, they do not 
attain to writing it with accuracy. In proof of that, let us quote such 
a sentence as the following: “It is not necessary [to graduate] in 
order to enter the Church; and not many young men are willing to 
undertake no inconsiderable amount of study to attain an honour 
which, in Scotland, brings with it no advantage whatever.” This is 
the easy writing which makes such hard reading. Are the young 
men who get prizes at Glasgow, as this author informs us he did, for 
their essays, allowed to write such purely negative and incomprehen- 
sible sentences as the above one? s for the essays in this volume, 
some are very readable; the one entitled “Gone’’ being the best, as 
well as the shortest. 

The opening pages of the first of Mr. Patterson’s “ Essays in His- 
tory and Art’’!* contain an exposition of the Utilitarian philosophy 
which none but a man wholly ignorant of the doctrines of that school 
would have ventured to advance. As we understand it, the leading 
maxim of the Utilitarians is, that “ whatever is pleasurable is desirable,” 
and if a thing be desirable, it must be useful. What would Mr. John 
— Mill, the great exponent and upholder of that doctrine, say were 

e told— 


“Tf the Utilitarians had had the making of our world, they would doubtless 
have made it very fertile and free of weeds, and, Quaker-like, have dressed it in 
shapes and hues savouring strongly of the sombre and the useful; but alas for 
the beautiful! That cream of life and bloom of nature, what is it to them ? 
Working unseen upon the spirit, and only revealing itself by the lighting of 
the eye and the beaming of the countenance, exciting an emotion which, though 
brilliant and elevating and full of the divine, seems to produce nothing, and 
rather to lessen men’s devotion to materialistic pursuits. Utilitarians ignore 
it, and in the world of their own devising would have flung aside flowers as 
cumberers of the ground, and looked upon roses as but painted weeds.” 


The reply which any member of the Utilitarian school would doubt- 
less make to this ridiculous charge would be, that both roses and 
potatoes give pleasure, the one to the sight, the other to the palate; 
that both being pleasurable both are desirable, hence both are useful. 
It is hardly worth while dwelling on Mr. Patterson’s blunders. Surely, 
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a man whose reading is so extensive as his might have perused one of 
Mr. Mill’s essays, and acquired some information as to what the theory 


of Utility really is, before he ventured on giving an account of it. The ’ 


other essays are free from similar blemishes. Those on “Our Indian 
Empire,” “The National Life in China,” and “India: its Castes and 
Creeds,” are very valuable because of the vast amount of information 
they contain. Were they subdivided into chapters or sections, they 
would be greatly improved: as it is, there is a want of a break or 
resting-place for the mind. It would have been wise of the author to 
have inserted a notice in the one on “Our Indian Empire,” of the 
change recently introduced regarding the tenure of land, a change 
which was announced before the publication of this volume, and one 
which may be fraught with momentous consequences to India. 

Mr. Patterson’s style is clear and animated. Now and then he 
indulges in expressions which ordinary readers will hardly understand, 
and he does so in spite of this declaration: “As I entertain a salutary 
distrust of all technical phrases—which generally do little more than 
hint at the thing signified, without in any degree describing it-—I shall 
endeavour to find plain words enough in the English language to fully 
express my meaning.” (p. 85.) ‘Two pages further on we find a sen- 
tence containing a word which is by no means a plain one: “This is 
truly the work of imagination ; but the vulgar attach to this phrase a 
meaning which science cannot homologate.’ When discussing the 
“ Recreations of Christopher North,” he produces a sentence contain- 
ing little plain English or plain sense : “The Past rises up before the 
mind’s eye of the ardent writer, with all its main features unchanged, 
but eclectically gathered into artistic groups, and bathed and conse- 
crated in that ‘light that never was on sea or shore.’’’ (p. 508.) 

Bearing in mind that the essays in this volume were originally ad- 
dressed to Tory readers, some of the statements in them seem greatly 
out of place. As, for instance, when it is said: “ Democracy in modern 
Europe has so strengthened the vitality of nations, that they live 
through a thousand perils that would have crushed the old nations of 
the world ; and it is to this vitality, and the almost superhuman vigour 
with which these nations resist or fling off the fetters of conquest, that 
the progress of civilization has been unbroken among us since the days 
of Charlemagne.” (p. 355). It is extremely difficult to understand 
how a party which disapproves of the emancipation of Italy should 
number among its writers one who, like Mr. Patterson, holds and 
avows a doctrine like the following :— 


‘Supposing that the progress of civilization in Europe be unobstructed, we 
may calculate that wherever we now sec internal despotism, there will be liberty. 
Wherever we see foreign domination there will be national freedom; and that 
after a little more training in the stern school of suffering, the Continental 
nations, _— wiser, will make an end of the present arbitrary and unnatural 
territorial system of Europe, and arrange themselves in the more natural, 
grander, and permanent communities of race.”—(p. 149.) 


Most of the blemishes we have pointed out in this volume may be 
removed. While containing much from which we dissent, there is also 
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much in it that we admire. Whoever shall peruse the Essays we 
have indicated will acquire an amount of information concerning the 
empires of China and India such as cannot be obtained elsewhere in an 
equally compendious form and of an equally trustworthy character. 
Henee, by publishing this volume, Mr. Patterson has done a service to 
the public which, we trust, will be duly appreciated. 

Each of the papers in the volume entitled “Short Papers,” by Dr. 
David Friedrich Strauss,” evinces the possession of a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject treated of by the writer. The one on August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, for instance, is as exhaustive an estimate of that 
writer’s capacity as we should desire, and proves how well a German 
can write when his space is limited and his acquaintance with the 
subject complete. Moreover, the style of Dr. Strauss is clear and 
pithy, and his remarks are sensible and to the purpose. All lovers of 
good German literature will take pleasure in his volume. 

The “ Historical and Literary Essays’! of M. Vitet do not require 
to be recommended as models of excellent composition to those who 
are familiar with his contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
In this collection, among others, are essays on the “ Lay of Roland,” 
“The English Revolution,” “The Restoration of the Stuarts,’ “The 
Convention,” as well as addresses delivered before the French Academy. 
The essays on English history contain no original views; but the 
views taken are sensible and correct. A few sentences translated 
from the conclusion of the essay on “ The Restoration of the Stuarts,” 
will enable those of our readers who may be unacquainted with his 
writings to judge of his manner; as for the style, that can be appre- 
ciated in the original alone. After having insisted on the fact that 
the army was the bugbear of which the people of England desired to 
be rid at any cost, M. Vitet proceeds as follows :— 


“What, then, was the true nature of the Restoration of 1660? We might 
deceive ourselves concerning it on seeing the sincere joy, the profound feeling of 
deliverance, the transports of confidence, and hope, which were manifested on all 
sides. What monarch, returning from the most arduous campaign, after the most 
splendid exploits, ever received similar honours ? Yet, if we consider the matter 
more closely, we shall find that, despite these shouts, huzzas, and acclamations, 
despite the floods of ale which ran to the health of the King, and the distant 
roar of the Tower cannon across the Thames, the Restoration of 1660 was at 
bottom but an expedient. We can hear from the very first, even in the midst 
of the triumph, and beneath so serene a sky, the muttering which foretels a 
storm. What will it avail to disband that army, so moody and silent, ranged 
in battle array on Blackheath, and barely acknowledging the King’s salutations ? 
The war will nevertheless break out, an irrepressible and resultless war. Already 
two camps are being silently formed, and arms prepared. Is not a species of 
deceit practised between the monarch and his subjects? There has been a 
desire to hasten the marriage by postponing interviews and avoiding explana- 
tions : the betrothed have neither met nor agreed upon anything; they are 
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strangers to each other—thus are they marricd, and married unconditionally. 
But at the close of the ceremony, amid the joy of the banquet, we perceive 
a look or a gesture which disquiets, astonishes, and saddens us, and makes us 
feel sure that the divorce will not be long delayed.”—(p. 184.) 


M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, printer to the Institute of France, has 
published a very interesting account of a Missal,!”7 which he has re- 
cently acquired, and made over to the Municipality of Paris. The 
illuminations with which it is adorned are so numerous and perfect as 
to make it a sort of encyclopedia of the monuments, costumes, fur- 
niture, arms, and instruments of the fifteenth century. This magni- 
ficent specimen of French art was acquired by M. Didot at the cost of 
thirty-four thousand two hundred and fifty frances, when Prince 
Soltikof’s collection was sold by auction. Believing that a work like 
this, which was not only unique but of special interest to the inha- 
bitants of Paris, since it contains the only authentic information 
which can be had of the appearance and condition of their city 
during the fifteenth century, ought to be in the possession of the city, 
M. Didot offered it to the Municipality at the price he gave; an offer 
which was at once accepted. 

From M. Didot we have also a pamphlet containing “ Observations 
on the Law of Literary Copyright,” !® addressed by him to the Com- 
mission on that subject, now sitting at Paris, and of which he is a 
member. The plan which he proposes is, that an author shall enjoy 
the copyright during his lifetime, and his heirs for ten years-after his 
death. At the expiration of the ten years, his heirs are to get in per- 
petuity five per cent. of the publishing price of each new edition of his 
works. 

' M. Barbier’s “Familiar Letters on Ancient Literature’’® are de- 
signed, like Sarah Tytler’s “ Papers for ‘Thoughtful Girl’s,”®° to con- 
vey instructioninan easy andpleasant manner. M. Barbier’s Letters have 
been written fora young lady ; and we suppose it is because of the benefit 
she received that he has published them, in order to enable others to 
enjoy similar advantages. They are agreeably written. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether those who really desire to know something about 
ancient literature would not wish for a less superficial instructor than 
M. Barbier. It is still more questionable whether the papers by Sarah 
Tytler will be read by those for whom she designed them. We believe 
that “thoughtful girls” will find her book too meagre and insipid, 
while thoughtless girls will be repelled by the title. The tales con- 
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tained in it are gracefully told; and though the moral essays which 
precede them are rather namby-pamby, yet they evince the possession 
of much good sense by the authoress. 

A better “Class-book of French Literature’! than M. Masson’s 
we should not desire. The extracts are well chosen, and by no means 
hackneyed. The chronological tables at the beginning of the volume 
are carefully compiled. There is a sufficient number of brief notes, 
which serve to illustrate as well as explain the text; and the short 
biographical notices are very accurate. It is a pity that M. Masson 
had not included extracts from living authors. He might have con- 
fined himself to the first quarter of this century, during which period 
some of the greatest of modern French writers flourished. M. Masson, 
however, has thought it better to omit noticing the works of contem- 
porary writers, because, in his opinion, no extracts would enable the 
student to “form a clear idea of the literary transformation through 
which France is at present passing.”” On the other hand, would it 
not be desirable to excite in the student’s mind a wish to know some- 
thing of the works of contemporaries? Certainly it would enable him 
to judge of their merits or demerits much better were he able to con- 
trast them with the productions of former times. Perhaps M. Masson 
may make this addition to a future edition of his book, and thereby, 
- our opinion, increase its value. Even now it is an admirable class- 

ook, ; 

The first of the Herbert series of schoolbooks has just been issued, 
being “An Easy English Grammar for Beginners.”*? ‘The plan of 
the grammar seems a good one. If the whole series be as carefully 
compiled, as well printed, and as low in price as this specimen, it will 
prove of great service to all engaged in education. Another book re- 
lating to language, but which, from the title, might be taken for a 
novel, is the Rev. Oswald Cockayne’s “Spoon and Sparrow.”” The 
object of the author is to show the affinities existing between the 
old English and the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues. ‘Thus, 
according to him, many of the words we look on as borrowed are, as it 
were, indigenous. The theory is carefully worked out, and supported 
by numerous examples. Mr, Cockayne’s positions will be best under- 
stood if we quote the following statement by him :—“ No one lan- 
guage is to be derived from any other, except in words and things 
which have been borrowed. In the home talk, words are common to 
two languages, and have been probably in both cases drawn from some 
earlier spring. A remarkable instance is agni, ‘fire,’ in the Sanskrit, 
ignis in the Latin, certainly not borrowed either way.” (p. 17.) 

As one of the writers of the “Bon Gaultier Ballads,” and the 
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author of several short tales, Professor Aytoun has acquired an amount 
of fame as a humorist which his novel, “ Norman Sinclair,’’** will not 
extend or increase. Nevertheless, as a novel it is a very good one. 
The hero witnesses and describes an election in Scotland before the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and he is also a spectator and narrator of 
the outbreak of the famous railway mania. In the course of this nar- 
rative, the author makes no secret of his political opinions, and most 
ingeniously contrives to discredit those of his opponents. He does 
this by making his hero take part with the Liberals at the contest for 
the borough of Slockendrouth, and makes him bemoan the excesses 
into which his own party are betrayed by their opinions. Afterwards, 
Norman Sinclair becomes a Tory of the straitest sect—one who sees 
more to condemn than admire in the late Sir Robert Peel. Norman 
Sinelair’s path in life is a very smooth one—too smooth, in fact, to be 
quite natural. Left an orphan at an early age, he is taken care of by 
his uncle. When he reaches manhood, he finds himself in possession 
of an income sufficient to enable him to live without working for his 
daily bread. Leaving Scotland, where he had passed his youth, he 
spends some years in foreign travel, then settles in London, and gets an 
easy and lucrative engagement on the staff of a newspaper. Suddenly 
he becomes the possessor of a fortune of forty thousand pounds, after 
which he marries the lady of his choice, buys an estate in the High- 
lands, on which he goes to reside with his wife, and is happy ever 
after. We do not say that Norman Sinclair is a fortunate, but he is 
certainly an exceptional man. 

The drawback to the book is, that it contains too many and too 
lengthy episodes. In themselves, these are entertaining, but they 
interrupt the story. The same thing is true of “Gil Blas,” and that 
is the reason why the masterpiece of Le Sage is now and then rather 
wearisome. Nothing can be better in their way than the account of 
Baillie M‘Chappie’s visit to Paris during the Revolution of 1830, and 
the adventures of Mr. Pocock, the renowned detective. Had these 
and other incidents been published as separate tales, they would have 
made a much stronger and more favourable impression than they can 
make in these volumes. If, when compared with his other works 
“ Norman Sinclair” is hardly worthy of Professor Aytoun’s talents and 
fame, it is a novel far more carefully composed, and far more worthy 
of perusal, than the majority of those on which high-sounding praise 
is bestowed, and which obtain a month’s popularity. 

Whatever Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton writes is sure to be read, 
but it is very uncertain whether or not that compliment will always be 
deserved. In the preface to his “Strange Story,”*> he says that the 
reader, on laying it down, will perhaps 
“ perceive, through all the haze of Romance, the outlines of these images sug- 
gested to his reason: Firstly, the image of sensuous, soulless Nature, such 
as the materialist had conceived it. Secondly, the image of Intellect, ob- 
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stinately separating all its inqufties from the belief in the spiritual essence and 
destiny of man, and incurring all kinds of perplexity and resorting to all kinds 
of visionary speculation before it settles at last into the simple faith which 
unites the philosopher and the infant.' And thirdly, the image of the erring 
but pure-thoughted visionary, seeking overmuch on this earth to separate soul 
from mind, till innocence itself is led astray by a phantom, and reason is lost 
in the space between the earth and the stars.” 


Such, then, being the impressions which the author aimed at pro- 
ducing, let us see what course he has pursued, and what has been his 
success. The three images bear the names of Margrave, Dr. Allen 
Fenwick, and Lilian Ashley. Dr. Fenwick is a medical man in ex- 
tensive practice at L , who holds the doctrines of materialism, and 
writes books in their support. He makes the acquaintance of Mar- 
grave, a young man “with eyes whose joyous lustre forestalled the 
sun’s, and lips which seemed to laugh even in repose.” This person 
is represented as endowed with powers similar to those ascribed to 
magicians. To Dr. Fenwick he is a riddle, for his reason tells him 
that such powers are possessed by no man, while his experience makes 
him afraid to trust the dictates of reason. He falls in love with 
Lilian Ashley, who is a dreamy, nervous creature, and over whom 
Margrave exercises a mysterious sway. After many difficulties they 
are married, but on the wedding-day she, loses her reason. Tired of 
residing at L , where he had been imprisoned on a false charge of 
murder, and wishing to get away from Margrave’s influence, Dr. Fen- 
wick takes his wife to Australia, where she is tended by a brother 
physician who had been his friend and predecessor at L . Mar- 
grave appears here also, and desires the doctor’s assistance in com- 
pounding the Elixir of Life. The Elixir is all but-prepared, when 
Margrave dies, Lilian recovers her reason, and Dr. Fenwick is con- 
vinced of the existence of a soul. This meagre outline gives a very 
inadequate notion of the manner in which the problem of these 
volumes is worked out, but even from that outline it will be gathered 
that the different characters are unnatural, if not wholly impossible 
personages. Dr. Fenwick is very badly drawn. He is represented as 
a skilful physician, and is made to speak of the “ humanity inseparable 
from his calling” as prompting him to do certain things, a piece of 
egotism of which no accomplished physician would be guilty. As for 
Lilian Ashley, it is difficult to conceive how anybody could fall in love 
with her. Indeed, all the personages of the story are phantoms, 
rather than men and women who'might have lived and loved. It would 
seem that Sir Bulwer Lytton is doomed to aim at doing something 
different from any previous work, instead of striving after something 
better. This book is unlike any other which he has produced, and is 
the one of which he should have least reason to be proud. If his end 
in writing it were to create a sensation, he has succeeded, but it would 
have been better for his permanent reputation had he been inspired 
with the nobler ambition of giving to the world another book rivalling 
the “Caxtons” in merit, instead of this one, the fate of which is 
merely to be made the subject of gossip for the hour. 

When a novel is written by a man thoroughly in earnest, and chiefly 
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desirous of producing a life-like story, the’chances are in favour of his 
composing a book that will live. Such a book is “Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” *° There are many improbabilities in it; but the earnestness 
of the author makes the reader overlook them. As a_boy’s book, it 
will doubtless be as great a favourite as “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” and the illustrations which have been added to this 
new edition will help to enhance its popularity. 

Whether “The Deeper Wrong’’”” be a true or a fictitious story 
cannot be determined from internal evidence. If it be really the work 
of a slave, then the slave must have received, or acquired, an unusually 
good education. Even on the showing of the authoress, her condition 
when in bondage was not a hard one. Indeed, she is much more 
pathetic in her complaints when describing how she was treated by the 
citizens of the North after she had escaped thither, than when detailing 
the conduct of her Southern master towards her. The worst of novels 
in which the horrors of slavery are depicted is, that the horrors are 
imagined by the author. Itis the standing complaint of slaveholders 
against Mrs. Beecher Stowe, that she knows nothing of the South 
from personal observation. Hence they assert, she has excited the 
sympathy of those as ignorant as herself for the “imaginary woes of a 
fictitious Uncle Tom, and an impossible Topsy.” Whatever truth 
there may be in that charge, certain it is that when English novelists 
treat topics about which they are acquainted only through the medium 
of the public prints, they commit egregious blunders. Thus it has 
happened to Mr. McGrigor Allan. He has constructed a novel out 
of scenes in high life, without having any better authority for his 
delineations than “an attentive observation of facts, as gleaned from 
current journalism.” Lady Milford, the heroine of the “Cost of a 
Coronet,’’*§ is the most beautiful woman of the day, takes delight in 
reading Juvenal in the original, and in practising with a pistol at the 
wooden image of a man, in the left breast of which is a “tin heart 
of the natural size painted red.” ‘Those who like melodramatic inci- 
dents and characters will find plenty of both in this novel ; but those 
who seek for the counterparts of either in real life will look in vain. 

In Mr. Whyte Melville we have a writer who possesses a personal 
knowledge of the society which he describes. Frank Orme, the hero of 
“Good for Nothing ; or, All down Hill,”’*’ Lady Gertrude, one of the 
heroines, and Lord Holyhead, are all persons who could have lived, and 
might have acted as they are made to do in this novel. To John 
Gordon, however, we must take exception. He was the second son of 
a good family, and as such had for fortune only five thousand pounds, 
while his brother inherited five thousand a year. At eighteen he argued 





26 «Tom Cringle’s Log.” By Michael Scott. A New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1862. 

*7 «* The Deeper Wrong ; or, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl.” Written 
by herself. Edited by L. Maria Child. London : W. Tweedie. 1862. 

28 *¢ The Cost of a Coronet ; a Romance of Modern Life.” By James McGrigor 
Allan. Three Vols. London: T. Cautley Newby. 1862. 

9 « Good for Nothing ; or, All down Hill. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Two 
Vols. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861. 
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that, seeing he had nothing to look forward to save five thousand 
pounds on coming of age, his best course would be to sink all aristocratic 
prejudices and become a merchant. “ Into business, accordingly, John 
Gordon went; beginning at the beginning, on a high office-chair; and 
mastering detail after detail, and intricacy after intricacy, with the 
dogged resolution so peculiarly his own.” ‘The result is that he rises to 
be a partner in a wealthy commercial firm. There is nothing strange 
in this ; but itis incredible that he should have continued “ as welcome 
in the great world” after this step as before. Altogether, John Gordon 
is a purely fictitious character, having a strength of will such as real 
men do not possess. Whatever he wills he achieves. His sternness, 
like his will, is superhuman. When out partridge-shooting “ he rarely 
missed and never smiled.” His love-making is quite of a piece with 
his general conduct. Towards Lady Gertrude, with whom he is deeply 
in love, he maintains an invincible reserve. In spite of his cold and 
repulsive manner she becomes passionately enamoured of him, and at 
last is obliged to save him from betraying any signs of human weak- 
ness by proposing to him! Notwithstanding these and other blemishes, 
this isa lively and readable novel, and deserves a perusal. 

Whoever relishes charmingly written German tales, let him get 
Paul Heyse’s fourth series of them.5® Not only are these tales very 
cleverly constructed, but the manner in which they are told is very 
effective. The author’s style is extremely good, the language employed 
being clear, simple, and straightforward. There are some beautiful 
and pathetic touches in “ Anina,”’ the first of this series. So long as 
Paul Heyse produces such excellent tales as these, we cannot wonder 
that he should be among the most popular of modern German writers 
of light literature. 





30 “* Neue Novellen.” Vou Paul Heyse, Vierte Sammlung. Berlin : Wilhelm 
Herz. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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tion, 107; fourth condition, 111 ; 
fallacy of Pitt’s argument for an in- 
come-tax, 102, 103; a temporary 
income-tax wrong in principle, 107 ; 
variations of the income-tax, 108; 
Hume's scheme for an income-tax, 

- 112; Mr. Hubbard’s scheme, 113 ; 
should not be ‘‘taken away” but re- 
adjusted to the requirements of the 
times, 127 

India, first British Secretary of State 
for, 525 

how treated by the House of 
Commons, 512; Lord. Stanley: on, 
510, 511 

» Lawin and for, 1 (see also Law); 
the mutiny not a popular movement, 
11; Queen’s Courts in, their great 
use, 14; English law for, its adap- 
tability, 15 ; how it works, 23 ; caste 
in, its pernicious influence, 19.; on 
the wane, 19; never possessed the 
elements from which judges should be 
made, 24; qualifications for Indian 
judges, 25—27 ; civil and military 
Indian officers, their ignorance, 25 ; 
torture employed to collect the re- 
venue, 25—27; languages and races 
of, 23 (foot-note); our rule, summary 
of, 29, 30; slavery abolished in, 
11; Lord Stanley on, 510 

‘* India, the Wild. Sports of,” by Major 
Henry Shakespear, 555 

Indian Bill, Sir-Charles Wood’s, 511. 
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Indian, West, colonists, Lord Stanley 
on, 506—509 

‘* Influence of the Septuagint version 
upon the Progress of Christianity,” 
by the Rev. W. R. Churton, 242 

**Tnseln, die, des n Oceans im 
Natur und Volkerleben dargestellt,” 
von Dr. Geo. Hartwig, 259 

Introduction to the criticism of the 
New Testament, A plain, by Frederick 
H. Scrivener, 238 

Ireland, American views on, 505 

“Trish History and Character.” by 
Goldwin. Smith, 272 

Irving, David, the history of Scotish 
Poetry, by, 299 

‘*Tsrael in Egypt,” a poem, by Edwin 
Atherstone, 301 

Italy, regeneration of, first brought to 
life by the Crimean war, 521 


Jacinto, San, case of, 214, 215—218 

Jacques, mon amie, sketch of, 470, 471 

Jews, their position in Persia, 187, 
188 

Johnson, A. Keith (see Geological 
Map) 

Jones, Thomas Rymer,F.R.S., ‘‘General 
Outline of the Organization of the 
Animal Kingdom,” by, 564 

“Journeys and Explorations in the 
Cotton Kingdom,” by F. L. Olmsted, 
257 

Judges, qualifications for Indian, 25, 27; 
their low pay in the States of America, 
207 


Junkers, their condition in 17th and 
18th centuries, 363 

Junkerthum, the, of modern times, 
366 


Kaunis, Karl Friedr. Aug., ‘ Die 
Lutherische Dogmatik historisch- 
genelisch dargestellt,” von, 546 

Kaneapua, a sea-god in the Sandwich 
Islands, 334 

Karaipahoa, the poisoning-god of the 
Sandwich Islands, 334 

Kiel, Carl Friedr (see ‘‘ Biblischer Com- 
mentar iiber das Alte Testament”) 

‘* Kirche und Kirchen, Papsthum und 
Kirchenstaat, Historisch - politische 
Betrachtungen,” von Joh. Jos. Ign. 
v. Déllinger, 244 

‘*Kleine Schriften” von David Frie- 
dich Strauss, 597 

Koner, Wilh, ‘‘Das Leben der Griechen 
und Romer nach antiken Bildwerken 


dargestellt,” von Ernst Guhl und, 
571 


‘*Koran, the,” translated from the 











Arabic, with notes and index, by 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A., 545 
Krippenreiter, who they were, 364 

‘* Kurzgefasstes Exeyetische Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament,” 241 


Lasovurer, income of, how to be re- 
garded, 100 

Lamb, Charles, on modernizing Chaucer, 
152 

Lancashire, the politicians it has pro- 
duced, 503 

Larrey, Baron, Memoir of, 279 

Lavinia, a novel, 293 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, on the govern- 
ment of India, 30 

Law reform in India, its need and 
importance, 2 ; its corrupt state and 
administration in India, 2; the 
Mahometan law in India, 3; diffi- 
culties in the administration of the 
law of property in India, 5, 6; its 
requirements, 8, 9; the East Indian 
Directors on English law for India, 
12, 13; their fallacies, 13, 14; Eng- 
lish tenures and conveyancing to be 
omitted in India, 20 

Lee, Holme, ‘‘ Warp and Woof,” by, 
291; ‘‘ The Wonderful Adventures of 
Tuflongbo,” by, 296 

‘* Lectures on the Germs and Vestiges of 
Disease,” by Horace Dobell, 267 

Legitimists in France, why they voted 
for Louis Napoleon, 477 ; join with 
the Orleanists, 478 

‘* Leila Marston,” a tale, 292 

‘¢ Leisure Hours.in Town,” 594 

Lemoyne, André, ‘‘Chemin Perdu, 
Ecce Homo, Renoncement, Une 
Larme de Dante,” par, 592 

“Letter and the Spirit,” by Charles 
P. Chretien, 236 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, ‘‘An 
Historical Survey of the Astronomy 
of the Ancients,” by, 569 

Liberal, Sketch of a French, 465 

Lindsay, Lord, ‘‘ Scepticism a retro- 
gressive Movement in Theology and 
Philosophy,” by, 242 

Literature of the Secularist party in 
England, 68 

“‘Log, Tom Cringle’s,” by Michael 
Scott, 602. 

Long, Rev. James, trial of, for the 
publication of the Nil Durpan, 254 

Lowe, Mr., on the income-tax, 104 ; 
his definition of an annuity, 106 

Lowel, J. R., ‘‘The Biglow Papers,” 
591 

Lovel the Widower, by W. M. Thackeray, 
289 
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Luard, Henry Richards, ‘ Roberte 
Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lin- 
colniensis Epistole,” edited by, 585 

Luther on secular learning, 176 

Lutheran, High, type of clergy in 
Prussia, 194 

Lytton, Sir Bulwer, ‘‘A Strange Story,” 
by, 600 


Mappen, Richard Robert, ‘ The 
Turkish Empire in its Relations with 
Christianity and Civilization,” by, 
574 

Mann, Mr. Horace, on German Educa- 
tion, 172, 173, 196, 197 

Mansel, Mr. H. L., his method of 
argument with free-thinkers, 83 

Manual of the Animal Kingdom, by 
Professor R. Greene, 264 

Maori, the religious belief of the, 309, 
310 ; Poetical traditions of, 315 

Martineau, Harriet, ‘‘ Household Edu- 
cation,” by, 250 

Martin, Mr., Report of, on Charities, 
346 

“Marvels of Pond-life,” by Henry J. 
Slack, 265 

Masson, Gustave, ‘‘ Class-book of 
French Literature,” 599 

Maurice, his religious opinions, 63, 91, 
231, 232 

McGregor, Sir James (Dean of Lis- 
more); Selections of ancient Gaelic 
poetry, from a MS. collection made 
by, edited by Thomas McLaughlan, 
with notes by W. F. Skene, 589 

Meiklejohn (M.A.), J. M. D., ‘‘An 
Easy English Grammar for Begin- 
ners,” by, 599 

Meissen, revolt of the peasants in, 360 

Melancthon on secular education, 176 

Melville, G. J. Whyte, ‘‘ Good for 
Nothing ; or All down Hill,” by, 603 

*‘Men, Eminent, School-days of,” by 
John Timbs, 581 

** Mercy, Sister of, Experiences of a,” 
by Mary Goodman, 553 

“Metallurgy, the Art of extracting 
Metals,” &c., by John Perey, M.D. 
F.R.S., 560 

Metaphysics, study of, in England, 445 

Meyr, Melchior, ‘‘ Vier Deutschen: 
Roman aus:den letzten Jarhzehnten,” 
von, 293 

Mill, Mr., on the first condition of a 
just income-tax, 98,99; second, 100; 
third, 107; fourth, 111; the effects 
of the present income-tax, 105 ; on 
life annuities, and annuities for a 
definite term, 122 

Milne-Edwards (see Edwards) 
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Mines, taxation of, 123, 124 

‘* Missionaries and Indigo Planting,” 
by a member of the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference, 254 

Mordacque, Rev. L. H., ‘‘ History of 
the names of Men, Nations, and 
Places, in’ their connexion with the 
Progress of Civilization ;” from the 
French of Eusebius Salverte, trans- 
lated by, 584 

Morley, Mr., on the criminal and civil 
courts in India, 7 

Morted’ Arthur, Tennyson’s, considered 
as an ‘** Homeric echo,” 158 

Morton, Archbishop, his taxation di- 
lemma, 115 

Mufassal Courts in India respected, 2 

Miiller, Otto, ‘‘ Aus Petrarca’s Alten 
Tagen,” von, 294 

Miiller, Frederik Paludan-, on Danish 
authors writing in foreign bageye, 
37 (foot-note) 

Munch, Andreas, ‘William and Rachel 
Russell,” by, 591 

Murchison, Sir R. I. (see Geological 


Map 

**Mussulmans d’ Espagne, Histoire des” 
(see Dozy) 

Mutiny, the Indian, not a popular 
movement, 11 

Mythology, its definition, 306; Wie- 
land on, 306; Richter, J. P., on, 
307 


Napier, Sir Charles, life of, 127; his 
parliamentary career, 129 ; his faults 
of judgment and temper, 130 ; mid- 
shipman in the Renown, 131; in the 
Egyptienne, 133 ; service in the Re- 
cruit, 183, 184; within the lines of 
Torres Vedras, 135; in the Potomac ex- 
pedition, 136 ; his verses at St. Pierre, 
137; his plans for reforming the 
Board of Admiralty, 137; sent to 
demand satisfaction from the govern- 
ment of Don Miguel, 139 ; captures 
the Rainha liner, 141; writes the 
“ History of the War of the Succes- 
sion in Portugal,” 143 ; appointed to 
the Powerful, 144; at the storming 
of Sidon, 145; affair of Boharsef, 
145; siege of Acre, 146 ; conducts 
the Baltic campaign, 147, 148 ; his 
character, 143, 149 

Napoleon III. ; how he became Presi- 
dent of France, 473, 474; his en- 
deavour to conciliate the French 
clergy, 481; the formula of his title 
considered, 482 ; the fate of his am- 
biguous policy, 483 ; his foreign po- 
licy, 483; his war in Italy, 484; 
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supposed schemes of, for founding a 
colonial empire, 485; his employ- 
ment of the labouring classes, 485 ; 
could he have founded a durable em-. 
pire? 490, 491; his half-measures, 
494; his last appeal, 495 ; combina- 
tions which may take place at his 
death, 498 

Neate, Charles, ‘‘Two Lectures on 
Trades’ Unions,” by, 547 

‘“ Nelson, Life of,” by Robert Southey, 
279 

**Neue Novellen,” von Paule Heyse, 
603 

Neutrals, rights of, 200; M. Haute- 
feuille on, 214, 215, 224 

Neutrality, English, strengthened the 
hands of the Southern States, 208 

Nil Durpan, trial of the Rev. James 
Long for the publication of the, 254. 

Nobility in France, 474, 475 ; its views 
on government, 475 

Nobles, German, 368, 364; the more 
noble take service in the army, 365 

Norton, Hon, Mrs., ‘‘ The Lady of La 
Garaye,” by, 591 


OpysseY, The, translated by Worsley 
and Alford, 158 

Oehlenschliger, dramatic poetry of, 
31; resemblance to Goethe, 31; his 
imaginative power, 32—35 ; his epical 
and lyrical powers most characteristic, 
33; his mind objective, 34 ; his ‘‘St. 
Hans Aftenspil,” 34; his ‘Thor's 
Journey to Jotunheim,”’ its true ob- 
jective power, 35,36; how his poetry 
stands related to the Eddas, 36 ; his 
poetry lyrical-epic rather than lyrical, 
36; his dramas, 387 ; their beauties 
and their feelings, 39, 40, 41; his 
** Hakon Jarl,” 42 ; his undue love of 
stage effect, 43; his ‘ Palnatoké,” 
translation from, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49; his ‘‘Staerkodder,” 49; ‘ Axel 
and Valborg,” translation from, 51 
—54; his “Erik and Abel,” 55; 
translation from, 56—58 ; his mis- 
sion, 59 

none, Tennyson’ 8, considered as an 
** Homeric echo,” 158 

Officers, civil and military in India, 
their ignorance, 25 

Olmsted, F. L., ‘‘ Journeys and Ex- 
plorations in the Cotton Kingdom,” 


57 
Omega, ‘‘ Public Education,” by, 248 
“Opera, History of the, from its 
Origin in Italy to the present Time,” 
by Sutherland Edwards, 583 


“Ore Lead, Laws which regulate 
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the Deposition of,” by William Wal- 
lace, 564 

Oregon Question, the, 221 

“ Organization of the Animal Kingdom, 
General Outline of,” by Thomas 
Rymer Jones, F.R.S., 564 

Orleanists, why they voted for Louis 
Napoleon, 477 ; join with the Legi- 
timists, 478 

Orlich, Leopold von, ‘‘ Indien und seine 
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Plato, the Socrates of, 448; the doc- 
trine of ideas of, 448; the Dialogues 
of, 449; character of his writings, 
450 ; Dr. Hampden on the philosophy 
of, 450, 451; objections to the phi- 
losophy of, 451; difference between 
him and his pupil Aristotle, 452 ; his 
doctrine of the soul, Dr. Hampden 
on, 454; his system a retrogression, 
458; his pupils, character of their 

h and visions, 459 





Regierung, nach den Vorzuglichst 
Quellen und nach Handschriften,” 
von, 557 

Owen (F.R.S.), Richard, ‘‘ Paleon- 
tology, or a Systematic Summary of 
Extinct Animals, and their Geological 
Relations,” by, 567 

Oxford, election at, 523 


‘* PALEONTOLOGY; or a Systematic 
Summary of Extinct Animals, and 
their Geological Relations,” by R. 
Owen, F.R.S., 567 

*« Palestine, Domestic Life in,” by M. 
E. Rogers, 555 

Paris, modern, its character, 485 ; why 
the stone pavement was taken up in, 


Paton, A. A., ‘*The Danube and the 
Adriatic,” by, 553 

Pattison, Mark, D.D., educational 
report on Germany, 169, 170, 172, 
197, 198 

Patterson, R. H., ‘‘ Essays in History 
and Art,” by, 595 

Paul's, St., Epistle to the Romans (see 
Colenso) 

Percy, John, M.D., “Metallurgy, or the 
Art of Extracting Metals,” &c., by, 560 

Perthes, M. Boucher de, his birth, 461; 
his rank as a humorist, 462, 463 ; 
tone of his work, 464; secondary in- 
terest, 465 ; his different characters, 
465—471 ; his essays on natural his- 
tory, 472 

Philippe Louis, government of, cha- 
racter of the, 475 

‘¢Philosophie de I’Histoire de l’Hu- 
manité,” par J. G. Herder, 245 

‘¢ Philosophy, The Fathers of Greek,” 
by Dr. Hampden, 445 ; Dr. Hamp- 
den’s views on Plato, 451; his ac- 
count of Plato’s doctrine of immor- 
tality, 454; Dr. Hampden wanting 
in historical method, 455; the true 
fathers of Greek philosophy, 457 (see 
also Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes) 

Pietists, German, 368 

Pitt, fallacy of his argument for the 

income-tax, 102 





Polygamy, opposed by English jurists, 
16 ; exceptions, 17 
Polynesia, mythology of, 303; sum- 
mary of, 337—339 ; its extent, 305; 
Papuan element in, 305 (see also, 
Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, Zealand, 
New, Maori, Samoa, Tahitians) 
Polytheism, its origin in Fetichism, 
308, 309 
Pope, Alexander, his success in trans- 
lating Horace, 151; his failure with 
«Homer, 152; Bentley’s criticism on 
Pope’s Homer, 151 
Pope, the, what he represents, 491 
“ Portraits of my Acquaintances,” 461 
(see Perthes, M. Boucher de) 
Prussia, popular education in, 169; its 
nature, 171, 173; theclassification of 
schools in, 174; elementary schools 
in, when created, 175 ; centralization 
in, its effect, 193; character of the 
popular schools in, 195 
“ Psalmen, die,” Uebersetzt und aus- 
gelegt, von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, 
241 


Pythagoras, his claim to be regarded 
as one of the fathers of Greek Phi- 
losophy, 457 ; Mr. Grote on, 457 


QuEeEn’s Courts in India, 14 

Quietism enforced in the German edu- 
cation of the lower classes, 185 

Quincey, De, works of, vols. I. and 
II., 593 


Ranke, Leoporp, “ Englische Ges- 
chichte vornehmlich im sechzehnten 
und siebzehnten Jahrhundert,” von, 
273; ‘‘Franzésische Geschichte 
vornehmlich im  sechzehnten und 
siebzehnten Jahrhundert,” von, 274 

Rathke, H., ‘‘Vortrage zur Ver- 
gleichenden Anatomie der Wirbel- 
thiere,” von, 567 

Ravenstein, E. G., ‘‘The Russians on 
the Amur,” by, 256 

Reade, Charles, ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” by, 286 

Reasoner newspaper, the, 86, 87 

Red Tapeism in France, example of, 471 
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Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli’s, 527 

Reformer, The National, periodical, its 
character, 68, 71 (foot-note) 

— the, in German eduention, 


Religion, free, its requirements, 61 ; 
its importance as a step to free go- 
vernment, 481 

‘* Replies to Essays and Reviews,” 537 

Republicans, Honest, section of the 
bourgeoisie in France, 476 ; voted for 
a, 477 

Reeve, H., “« Democracy in America,” 


translated by, 551 
Revenue, meaning of, in Adam Smith, 
101 


Revolution, meaning of, 491 

Reybaud, Louis, “ Economistes Mo- 
dernes,” par, 549 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, anecdote of, 421, 
422 


Reynolds, J. Russell, ‘‘ Epilepsy, its 
Symptoms and Treatment,” by, 267 

*¢ Richard Cceur de Lion,” an historical 
tragedy,” 300 

Richards, Major, ‘Croesus, King of 
Lydia,” by, 301 

Rodwell, J. M., Rev., ‘‘The Koran, 
translated from the Arabic,” by, 
545 

Rogers’s, Henry, method of argument 
with free-thinkers, 82 

Rogers, M. E., ‘‘Domestic.Life in 
Palestine,” by, 555 

‘*Romanze,” explanation of the word, 
36 


Rossetti, D., “The Early Italian Poets, 
from Ciuilo D‘Alcano to Dante 
Alighieri ; in the original metres : to- 
gether with Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’” 
translated by, 588 

Rote, learning by, enforced in the 
popular German schools, 185 

Riidinger, Dr. (see ‘‘ Atlas des Peri- 
pherischen Nervensystems des Men- 
schlichen Kérpers) 

Ruskin, on the manly truthfulness of 
Homer, 162; on Claude, 438, 4389 ; 
on Turner, 441, 442 


**Sarp anD Dong,” a novel, 292 

Salverte, Eusebius, see Mordacque 

Samoa islands, cluster of the, 324; 
religion in, 325, 326 

Sandwich Islanders, the, cosmogony of, 
334; theology of, 335; belief in a 
future state, 336 

gg “rr The, on the Income- 
Tax, 1 

Saulcy, M de, on General Warnery’s 
_ blunders, 404; ; his own mistakes, 406, 
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. 413; on the, stream in the Straits of 
, Dover, 414; on the first Belgic Cam- 
paign of Caesar, 416 

‘* Scepticism, a- retr movement 
inTheology and Philosophy,” by Lord 
Lindsay, 242 .. 

Schools in England (see England). 

Schools in Prussia, classification of,174 ; 
the elementary school in 
175; M. Cousin’s account of the Prus- 
sian, 181; Influences which raised, 
178, 182, 187; complaints against 
in 1848, 190; Schoolmasters in 
Prussia, their low pay, 190 

Schulvorstand, explanation of, 191 

Schirrmacher, Fr. Welh., ‘‘ Kaiser 
Friderich der Zweite,” -von, 278 

Scrivener, Frederick H., ‘A Plain In- 
troduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament,” by, 238 

Secularism, the belief of the working’ 
classes, 67; its cause, how produced, 
a: negative and positive, their dis- 
tinctions, 76; ‘tends to indifferentism, 
85. 

Secularists, three classes of, 68; their 
literature, 68; their organization, 68 
—70; their no-belief, 70; their faults 
in criticisms and argument, 76, 79; 
their civil position, 86; turn Spiri- 
tualists, 89 

“Senior, Letter to N. W.,” by E. 
Chadwick, 248 

“ Selecta Fungorum Carpologia,” 266 

Semler, Johann Salomo, account of, 369; 
his marriage, 370 

Shakespear, Major Henry, ‘‘ Wild Sports 
of India,” * 555 

Sharpe, §., gyptian "ia in 
the British wee, by, 571 

Shuttleworth, J. K., Sir. "Letter to 
the Earl Granville, » 248 

Silesia, abuses in, 361 

**Sinclair, Norman,” by W. Edmond- 
stoune Aytoun, 600 

‘*Six Sermons on the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture,” by Charles P. Chre- 
tien, 236 

Skene, W. F. (see McGregor) 

“Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon,” by Sir J. E. Tennent, 265 

Smiles, Samuel, ‘‘Lives of the Engi- 
neers,” by, 284 

o_. Adam, on the word ** Revenue,”’ 


Smith, Goldwin, “Irish History and 
Character,” by, 272 

Socrates, the, of Plato, how to be re- 
garded, 448 

Southerners contrasted with the North- 
erners, 212 
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Southey, Robert, “ Life of Nelson,” by 
279 


Spener,: his object in education, 177; 
his character, 367 . . 

Sprenger, A., “Das Leber und die 
Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher 


grésstenthiels tinbenutzten Quellen 


bearbeiteit,” von, 268 

Spiritualism, is recruited from the Secu- 
larists, 89 

‘Spoon and Sparrow,” by the Rev. 
Oswald Cockayne, 599 

St. John, James Augustus, ‘* History of 
the Four Conquests of England,” by, 
271 


Stanley, Lord, his first appearance in 
the House of Commons, 501, 506; 
difference between him and Lord 
Derby, 502; stands for the borough 
of Lancaster, 508; his discretion in 
criticising the affairs of other coun- 
tries, 505; absence of partisanship in, 
505, 518, 516; his first speech, 506, 
507; on the West Indian Colonists, 
506, 509; onIndia, 510; made Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 510; 
on Sir Charles Wood's India Bill, 
511; his wide knowledge of different 
sections of English life, 514; on Civil 
Service Examinations,515; on Church- 
rates, 515; on Purchase of Commis- 
sions, 515; on the Crimean war, 516; 
on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 517, 
518; on the Nationality of Poland, 
518; on the Russian war, 519, 520; 
refuses the Colonial Office, 522; re- 
elected for Lynn, 523; his Letter in 
the Daily News, 523; his advocacy 
for the tion of a Divorce Court, 
525; as Colonial Minister, 523; as 
first British Secretary of State for 
Inda, 525 ; offers a seat in the Indian 
Council to Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
525; his despatch to Lord Canning, 
526; his character and talents, 528, 
529 

State Education in Prussia, its first 
phase, 178 

*‘State Papers, Calendar of,” by Wil- 
liam Turnbull, 286 

‘¢ Stewart, Sir Charles, Life of,” by Sir 
A. Alison, 281 

“Story, a Strange,” by Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, 600 

Story, Mr. Justice, on the English Law 
of Inheritance, 20 

Stephen, James Fitzjames, ‘‘ Defence of 
the Rev. Rowland Williams,” by, 540 

Stowell, Lord, on marriage, 16 ; on the 
case of the Falcon, 216; on the case 
of the Caroline, 218 
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Strange, Sir J., on the legal agreements 
and instruments of the Hindus, 22 
Strauss, David Friedrich, “ Kleine 

Schriften,” von, 597 
Swinhoe, R., ‘‘ Narrative of the North 
China Campaign in 1860,” 255 


“ TaGEeBiCHEB,” von K. A. Varnhagen 
von Ense, 578 (see also 283) 

Tahiti, meaning of the word, 333 

Tahitians, cosmogony of the, 322; gods 
of, 329 ; their views on a future state, 
331; Areois of the, 332 

Tapeism, red,examples of, in France,471 

Taxation, the true theory of, not un- 
derstood, 98; complicated ques- 
tions of, 98; two systems of, coun- 
terbalancing each other (see Income); 
taxation of life-incomes, 122; of 
houses, 122; mines, 123, 124; of 
land rent, 125 

Tennent, J. Emerson, Sir, ‘‘ Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon,” by, 
265 

Tea, price of in 1760 and 1860, 99 

Tennyson, his probable treatment of the 
Lliad and Odyssey, 158 

“Testament, the Greek, with Notes 
Grammatical and Exegetical,” by 
William Webster and William F. 
Wilkinson, 240 

Thackeray, W.M., ‘‘ The FourGeorges,” 
by, 227; ‘‘Lovel the Widower,” by, 
289 

Thales, his claim to be regarded as oneof 
the fathers of Greek philosophy, 457 

Theologies, the old and new contrasted, 
61 


Thomson, Mrs., ‘‘Celebrated Friend- 
ships,” by, 285 

Thornbury, Walter, Mr., his bad gram- 
mar and vulgar style, 418 ; his pro- 
fanity, 419, 420 ; his vapid sentimen- 
talism, 422 ; his worthless contribution 
to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ 
424; his incorrectness, 425 ; his gar- 
bling account, 426 ; his silliness, 428, 
430 ; his art criticism, 443 

Tides, Tycho Brahe on the cause of, 308 

Timologus, ‘‘ Examination of the Prin- 
ciples of the Scoto-Oxonian Philoso- 
phy,” by, 246 

Tirhoot, Law of property in, 5 

‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” 289 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, ‘‘ Democracy in 
America,” by, 551 ; 

Tongese, chivalrous regard for women, 
320 ; their theology, 321 ; cosmogony 
of, 323 

Torture employed to collect the revenue 
in India, 26, 27 
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“ Tracts for Priests and People,” 231 

Trades, vicissitudes of, 120 

Translation, poetical, test of, 151 

Translating Homer, on, 150 

‘* Travels and Adventures of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolf,” 258 

Trent, steamer, case of, 213, 214 

Tulasne, Louis and Charles, ‘Selecta 
Fungorum Carpologia,” by, -266 

Tumuli at Ivry, 410 

Turnbull, William, ‘* Calendar of State 
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